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INTRODUCTION 


BETWEEN  the  appearance  of  Sir  Laimcelot 
GreaveSj  Smollett's  fourth  novel,  in  176^, 
and  that  of  Humphri/  Clinker^  his  last,  in 
1771,  he  met  with  trials  of  varyinf^  sever- 
ity. In  editing  The  Bnton  from  May,  '62,  to 
FebiTJary,  '63,  a  weekly  paper  in  support  of  Lord 
Bute,  the  favourite  minister  of  the  young  king, 
George  III,  he  embroiled  himself  in  quarrels  which 
left  him  thoroughly  disgusted  with  politics.  Not 
long  afterwards,  Smollett's  only  child  died,  his 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  just  as  she  was  growing  up  to 
womanhood,  who  was  said  to  understand  her  father's 
contradictory  nature  better  than  any  other  human 
being.  In  consequence,  Smollett's  health  was  com- 
pletely broken.  Accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  went 
abroad  in  June,  '63,  for  rest  and  renewed  strength, 
and  for  nearly  two  years  he  lived  on  the  continent. 
Meanwhile  he  continued  his  History  of  England,  and 
collected  material  for  his  Travels  through  France  and 
Italy,  which  he  published  in  1766.  In  the  same  year, 
he  set  out  on  his  last  journey  to  Scotland,  ever  memor- 
able in  English  literature  for  the  figure  it  subse- 
quently made  in  The  Expedition  of  Humphry  Clinker, 
So  far  as  the  trip  was  undertaken  for  the  restoration 
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of  Smollett's  health,  it  was  only  partially  successful. 
Hard  work,  on  his  return  to  London,  so  much  undid 
the  good  of  the  journey,  that  after  making  vain 
applications  for  a  consulship  in  northern  Italy, 
Smollett  set  out  thither  for  rest  and  change  of  air 
with  his  wife  in  December,  '69,  though  his  unaided 
means  could  ill  afford  foreign  travel.  Not  only  his 
health,  but  also  his  reputation  would  have  been 
better  had  he  not  engaged  in  that  part  of  his  work 
which  led  to  The  History  and  Adventures  of  an  Atom, 
published  in  1769.  Here,  in  a  thinly  disguised  his- 
tory of  recent  political  events,  Smollett,  with  a  flood 
of  filth,  purged  himself  of  all  the  malice  and  spleen 
which  he  cherished  towards  the  best-known  public 
men  of  England.  However  much  we  may  regret 
this  stain  on  his  reputation,  Mr.  Hannay,  in  his 
admirable  Life  of  Tobias  George  Smollett,  thinks  it 
was  not  quite  unproductive  of  good,  for  "  it  seems  to 
have  cleared  Smollett's  bosom  of  much  perilous  stuff. 
It  was  a  poorness  in  him  to  unpack  his  heart  with 
curses,  but  at  least  he  did  it  once  and  for  all ;  when 
he  took  his  pen  up  again  in  exile,  and  in  full  view  of 
death,  it  was  to  write  with  a  kindlier  humanity  than 
he  had  ever  shown  before."  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect 
that  the  product  of  this  "  kindlier  humanity  "  met 
with  favour  from  the  world  before  Smollett's  broken- 
down  constitution  failed  entirely.  The  author  had 
heard  of  the  friendly  reception  of  his  last  novel  before 
he  died  at  Leghorn  in  September,  1771. 

Besides  being  remarkably  kindly  for  Smollett, 
The  Expedition  of  Humphry  Clinker  is  notable  as  the 
only  one  of  his  novels  written  in  the  epistolary  form 
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—  that  form  for  which  Richardson  had  set  the  fash- 
ion in  Pamela^  Clarissa^  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 
This  method  of  teUing  a  story  has  one  manifest 
advantage.  Its  possibilities  of  repetition  may  enable 
a  writer  to  produce  a  result  like  that  of  which 
The  Ring  and  the  Book  is  both  a  familiar  and 
a  most  successful  instance  —  that  is,  to  present  his 
facts  from  so  many  different  points  of  view  as  to 
make  a  composite,  cumulative  impression  of  tremen- 
dous power.  There  is  a  danger  of  tediousness,  how- 
ever, in  a  novel  in  the  epistolary  form  —  a  danger 
often  painfully  real  in  Richardson''s  mammoth  pro- 
ductions. One  reason,  as  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has 
observed,^  is  that  when  Miss  Anna  Howe  replies  to 
a  letter  of  Miss  Harlowe,  she  feels  in  duty  bound 
to  comment  on  even  the  less  important  news  which 
Miss  Harlowe  has  written,  before  she  proceeds  to 
communicate  her  own.  Now  in  Humphry  Clinker 
there  is  no  such  unnecessary  repetition  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  Smollett  never  lets  us  see 
the  answers  to  the  letters  which  we  read.  Mrs. 
Gwyllim,  in  point  of  fact,  was  perhaps  not  so  faith- 
ful a  correspondent  as  she  should  have  been.  At 
least  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble  has  occasion  once  to 
wonder  at  never  receiving  an  answer  to  "  the  letter 
I  wrote  you  some  weeks  ago  from  Bath,  concerning 
the  sour  bear,  the  gander,  and  the  maids  eating 
butter,  which  I  won't  allow  to  be  wasted."  But 
though  we  never  see  their  replies,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted,  from  absence  of  complaints,  that  Dr.  Lewis, 

1  Topography  of  *  Humphry  Clinker''  in  the  Second  Series 
of  Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes. 
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Sir  Watkin  Phillips,  Bart.,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxon., 
Miss  Laetitia  Willis,  at  Gloucester,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Jones,  at  Brambleton  Hall,  all  answered  promptly  the 
entertaining  effusions  which  they  received.  The  sup- 
pression of  replies,  however,  is  not  the  only  reason  of 
the  epistolary  form's  seeming  natural  and  proper  in 
Humphry  Clinker.  As  Mr.  Dobson  points  out 
further,  Humphry  ClinJcer  is  as  much  a  record  of 
"  detached  recollections  of  travel  as  it  is  a  novel. 
The  very  title  emphasises  the  fact ;  it  is  not  The 
Adventures  of  so  and  so,  as  in  every  one  of  Smollett's 
preceding  stories,  but  The  Expedition.  Moreover,  in 
the  two  letters  which  serve  as  an  introduction,  Smollett 
refers  to  his  work  as  "  letters  upon  travels."  There  is 
^  no  doubt,  then,  that  Humphry  Clinker  is  a  novel  in 
the  shape  of  a  book  of  travels,  or  travels  in  the  shape 
of  a  novel,  whichever  way  you  choose  to  put  it.  And 
after  all,  provided  an  author  possesses  skill  in  crea- 
ting characters,  can  he  describe  his  travels  better  than 
"  in  the  guise  of  fiction  ?  If  his  nature  is  sufficiently 
many-sided  to  make  him  see  his  journeyings  in  such 
varied  lights  as  will  warrant  his  giving  them  to  the 
public  at  all,  he  must  at  least  be  aware  of  several 
possible  points  of  view  for  every  object  he  looks  at. 
One  and  the  same  man  might,  in  one  mood,  see  in  a 
place  like  Ranelagh  nothing  but  "one  half  of  the 
company  .  .  .  following  one  another's  tails,  in  an 
eternal  circle,  like  so  many  blind  asses  in  an  olive 
mill ; "  in  another  mood,  he  might  see  "  the  enchanted 
palace  of  a  genius,  adorned  with  the  most  exquisite 
performances  of  painting,  carving,  and  gilding, 
enlightened  with  a  thousand  golden  lamps,  that 
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emulate  the  noonday  sun ;  crowded  with  the  great, 
the  rich,  the  gay,  the  happy,  and  the  fair ;  gHttering 
with  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  lace,  embroidery,  and 
precious  stones.""  He  might  get  the  two  impressions 
at  almost  the  same  moment ;  but  if  he  undertakes 
to  express  both  as  his  own,  one  after  the  other,  he 
will  very  likely  fall  into  tedious  moralising.  It  is  a 
better  device  to  see  one  picture  through  the  eyes  of 
a  middle-aged  valetudinarian  like  Matthew  Bramble, 
and  the  other  through  the  eyes  of  a  young  lady,  like 
Bramble's  niece,  fresh  from  her  finishing  school. 
And  so  it  is  because  description  is  only  less  impor- 
tant than  narrative  in  Humphry  Cliiiker  that  we  find 
the  epistolary  style  agreeable.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  because  the  characters  of  the  narrative  look  with 
different  eyes  at  the  different  scenes,  that  the  descrip- 
tions are  effective.  For  exactly  this  same  reason, 
Mr.  Ho  wells,  in  A  Chance  Acquaintance,  has  written 
the  best  of  guide-books  to  Quebec  and  the  Saguenay. 

Since  Humphnj  ClinJcer  is  a  book  of  travels  in  the 
form  of  a  novel,  it  matters  little  that  the  plot  is  very 
slight.  The  characters  should  be  all-important,  and 
in  them  we  are  not  disappointed.  With  a  few 
exceptions  they  are  the  most  human  set  that  Smol- 
lett ever  created.  Wilson's  fascination,  to  be  sure, 
which  Miss  Melford  feels  so  deeply,  we  can  hardly 
understand ;  though  he  turns  out  in  the  end  worthy 
of  Mr.  Jerry  Melford's  "  friendship  and  esteem,"  he 
never  becomes  a  living  man.  Humphry  Clinker,  too, 
is  frequently  so  hazy,  that  in  spite  of  his  giving  his 
name  to  the  book,  there  are  six  more  distinct  char- 
acters, and  seven  who  are  more  important.    As  the 
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Methodist  footman,  devoted  to  his  master,  he  is  a 
personage  whom  we  should  be  loath  to  lose ;  other- 
wise we  could  well  dispense  with  him.  He  is  even 
less  important  than  the  lifeless  Wilson,  later  Den- 
nison,  for  from  the  very  first  we  learn  that  this  lucky 
youth  has  captured  Liddy's  heart,  and  she  is  too 
good  a  girl  not  to  be  settled  at  the  end  with  the 
man  of  her  choice.  There  is  no  need  of  providing 
a  husband  for  Winifred  Jenkins,  however ;  we  should 
be  content  to  see  her  return  to  her  kitten  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Jones  still  in  single  blessedness.  Nor  is 
Humphry's  existence  needed  to  inform  us  that 
Matthew  Bramble  was  a  hot  young  blood  in  his 
day ;  we  could  readily  surmise  as  much  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  he  exhibits  in  middle 
age.  Finally,  so  far  as  the  "  Expedition  "  is  con- 
cerned, Humphry  is  signally  unimportant.  In  all 
the  scenes  through  which  he  passes,  he  seems  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  his  Methodism,  his  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Bramble,  and,  towards  the  end,  the 
charms  of  Mrs.  Winifred.  That  its  title  was  a 
misnomer  was  among  the  earliest  and  truest  strict- 
ures on  the  book.  "The  Expedition"  is  properly 
that  of  either  Matthew  Bramble  or  Jerry  Melford. 
Not  only  do  these  two  gentlemen  write  the  most 
letters,  but  they  are  the  shrewdest  and  closest 
observers,  alike  of  places  and  of  people. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  principal  characters : 
Bramble,  Melford,  Lismahago,  Mrs.  Tabitha,  and 
Winifred  —  and  I  am  tempted  to  say  Lydia,  too 
—  how  alive  we  find  them  !  The  statement  that 
Bramble  is  only  a  Roderick  Random  or  a  Peregrine 
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Pickle,  arrived  at  semi-invalid  middle  age,  does  scant 
justice  to  the  kind-hearted  valetudinarian.  In  his 
youth,  no  doubt,  he  was  ready  for  many  of  the  devil- 
tries of  those  graceless  young  men.  He  possessed, 
too,  a  little  of  Peregrine's  fierceness,  some  of  which 
he  retains,  as  well  as  some  of  his  and  Random's 
indelicacy.  Otherwise,  after  he  fainted  at  Bath, 
from  what  he  imputed  to  be  excessive  nicety,  why 
should  he  retail  at  revolting  length,  the  violent 
stinks  "  which  deprived  him  of  his  senses  ?  But  there 
is  that  in  Bramble  which  never  was  in  Random  or  in 
Pickle.  Neither  of  these  would  have  been  so  long- 
suffering  towards  the  vagaries  of  a  sister  like  Mrs. 
Tabitha.  They  both  could  show  their  warm  hearts 
in  a  careless  way,  when  such  manifestation  involved 
no  discomfort  to  themselves,  but  neither  of  them, 
without  an  almost  inconceivable  amount  of  softening, 
would  ever  have  been  so  consistently  benevolent  as 
Matthew  Bramble.  Finally,  Pickle,  the  practical 
joker,  not  to  say  torturer,  would  have  had  very  dif- 
ferent feelings  from  Bramble's  when  Lismahago  made 
his  nocturnal  descent  on  the  ladder  at  Sir  Charles 
Bulford's,  "as  dry  as  a  red  herring,  and  as  pore 
as  a  starved  veezel,'"'  according  to  Winifred.  Had 
Mr.  Pickle  been  present  on  this  occasion,  he  would 
surely  have  laughed  long  and  loud  with  Sir  Charles, 
rather  than  have  taken  the  matter  gravely  with  Mr. 
Bramble. 

Jerry,  more  than  his  uncle,  is  like  Peregrine,  not 
only  on  account  of  his  youth,  but  because  he  has 
actually  more  affinity  with  him.  If  the  combination 
can  be  imagined,  Jerry  is  a  Peregrine  with  all  the 
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feelings  of  a  gentleman.  His  chief  fault,  like 
Pickle's,  is  still  that  of  cynical  joy  at  the  ridicu- 
lousness of  his  fellow-men  —  a  joy  to  which  Smollett 
himself  was  no  stranger.  "Nothing  diverts  me  so 
much,"  Jerry  writes  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
Oxonian  baronet,  "  as  to  see  certain  characters  tor- 
mented with  false  terrors/'  And  yet  he  has  the 
grace  to  apologise  a  little  for  his  amusement  at  the 
ludicrous  descent  of  Lismahago,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Unfortunately,  he  is  more 
inclined  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  keen  enjoy- 
ment of  "  the  humour  in  the  farce  of  life ; "  he  is  too 
prone  to  look  upon  life  as  a  farce.  With  his  studied 
exaggeration  of  human  absurdities,  Jerry  would  be 
in  danger  of  getting  into  that  want  of  sympathy 
which  makes  Random  and  Peregrine  so  unlovable, 
had  he  not,  happily,  good  qualities  which  reduce 
the  danger  to  a  minimum.  If  a  bit  of  fire-eater,  he 
is  honest  enough  to  own  up  quickly  when  he  has 
made  a  mistake.  If  he  tyrannises  over  his  sister,  he 
does  so  from  good  brotherly  motives.  And  he  has, 
for  his  years,  extraordinary,  but  not  inconceivable, 
common-sense  and  self-possession.  Though  not 
twenty-one,  he  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
which  an  octogenarian  might  envy  ;  Chesterfield  him- 
self could  not  have  been  more  at  ease  in  company. 
In  short,  Jerry  is  a  good  fellow,  wise  beyond  his 
years,  the  most  agreeable  young  man  whom  Smollett 
has  drawn.  Without  being  unamiable,  like  Random 
and  Pickle,  he  is  not  too  shadowy  to  be  human,  like 
Renaldo  de  Melvil,  or  almost  too  good  to  be  inter- 
esting, like  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves.    In  their  remarks 
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on  Smollett's  chgiracters,  critics,  on  the  whole,  have 
not  done  justice  to  the  clear-headed  Mr.  Jerry 
Melford. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  have  erred  at  all  in 
treating  the  character  of  Lieutenant  Lismahago, 
they  have,  it  seems  to  me,  been  inclined  to  do  the 
third  notable  gentleman  of  Humphry  Clinker  more 
than  justice.  Lismahago's  character,  it  is  true,  is 
finely  conceived,  and  well  worked  out.  The  gaunt 
old  soldier  stands  before  us  in  the  flesh,  toughened 
and  embittered  by  his  wars  and  his  adversity,  but 
yet  not  so  much  so  that  he  does  not  mellow  when  he 
finds  that  better  days  are  come,  and  that  among  the 
Bramble  connection,  at  least,  he  may  relax  the  atti- 
tude of  defence,  in  which  for  years  he  has  had  to 
keep  himself.  Certainly  Obadiah  Lismahago  once 
met  is  a  personage  of  fiction  whom  a  reader  is  not 
likely  to  forget.  But  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  he 
is  the  best-drawn  character  in  Humphry  Clinker, 
when  there  stand  beside  him  two  equally  breathing 
and  less  eccentric  men  in  Matthew  Bramble  and 
Jerry.  It  is,  however,  safe  to  say  that  none  of 
Smollett's  characters  is  drawn  better. 

Nor  do  the  women  in  the  book  make  no  impres- 
sion. ^Vho,  after  becoming  acquainted  with  her, 
could  ever  forget  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble  ?  In  her 
portrait,  more  than  in  that  of  any  of  the  men, 
appears  the  Smollett  touch  of  caricature ;  she  is 
conventionally  farcical  as  a  soured  old  maid,  whose 
two  ideas  are  to  economise  and  to  get  married  — 
neither  of  them  highly  reprehensible.  Yet  the  exag- 
geration is  not  enough  to  make  her  unreal ;  her 
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affection  for  her  brother  goes  a  long  way  toward 
keeping  her  human.  It  may  be  that  she  has  enough 
affection,  too,  to  sweeten  the  remaining  days  of  Lis- 
mahago.  Smollett,  no  doubt,  wished  us  to  think 
that  the  flame  of  her  husband's  love,  and  the  "  cloak 
of  American  sables,  valued  at  fourscore  guineas," 
which  he  threw  over  her  shoulders  on  their  wedding 
day,  had  forever  driven  the  chill  from  the  spinster's 
heart ;  but  Smollett,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  always 
develop  characters  according  to  the  laws  of  proba- 
bility. It  is,  after  all,  a  question  whether  Mrs. 
Tabitha's  loving  voyage  is  for  more  than  "two 
mouths  victualled." 

In  the  real  world,  there  would  be  danger,  too,  in 
Lydia's  future.  A  girl  of  her  age  wedding  a  man  so 
young  as  Dennison,  whom  she  scarcely  knows  when 
her  betrothal  is  announced,  is  certainly  running  risks. 
Youths  and  maidens  of  fiction,  however,  have  seldom 
stopped  to  contemplate  such  risks  ;  moreover,  every- 
thing in  Lydia's  nature  promises  her  happiness. 
Amiable  and  affectionate,  she  always  meets  the  well- 
meant  bullying  of  her  brother  with  a  sisterly  meek- 
ness which  girls,  at  least  in  lands  where  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken,  came  to  lose  in  the  course  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Lydia,  however,  is  no  fool.  In 
her  still  school-girlish  way,  her  letters  show  plenty 
of  intelligence.  She  has  a  sense  of  humour,  which 
she  displays  in  her  description  of  her  aunt  and  Win 
in  the  hot  bath  ;  and  she  can  form  her  own  opinions, 
even  if  she  is  willing  to  give  them  up  at  the  word 
of  her  relatives.  Lydia  Melford  is  not  alive  like 
Ethel  Newcome  or  Beatrix  Esmond  or  Sophia 
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Western,  but  she  is  not  lifeless  ;  and  that,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  one  of  Smollett's  heroines  is  saying 
a  good  deal. 

Finally  of  the  principal  characters,  Winifred  Jen- 
kins should  never  be  forgotten.  Smollett  in  his  dis- 
graceful Narrative  of  Habbakkuk  Hilding  taxed 
Fielding  with  stealing  the  idea  of  Partridge  in  Tom 
Jones  from  Strap  in  Roderick  Random,  and  with  get- 
ting suggestions  from  Miss  Williams,  of  the  same 
book,  for  the  Miss  Matthews  of  Amelia.  To  this 
charge,  which  may  not  have  been  entirely  without 
foundation.  Fielding,  had  he  lived  till  the  publica- 
tion of  Humphry  Cl'mker,  might  have  brought  a 
counter-charge.  It  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  if 
Winifred  Jenkins  was  not  somewhat  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Slipslop  of  Joseph  Andreivs.  Both  are  servants, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Slipslop  is  very  particu- 
lar to  be  styled  "  a  waiting  gentlewoman."  Both, 
too,  are  best  remembered  by  their  Malapropisms,  of 
which  Winifred'*s  are  the  less  amusing,  because  coarser 
and  less  natural  than  the  unsurpassed  Slipslop''s. 
Further  resemblance  one  would  hardly  expect,  when 
one  considers  the  natural  dissimilarity  between  two 
authors,  and  further  resemblance  is  not  found. 
Winifred,  unlike  Slipslop,  is  a  fairly  amiable,  self- 
respecting  girl,  with  fairly  sincere  religious  convic- 
tions. The  triumph  in  delineating  her  is  that  she 
is  first,  last,  and  always  a  servant,  with  all  the  fool- 
ishness and  prejudice  and  smallness  of  her  kind. 
Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  than  her  last 
letter  to  Mary  Jones,  in  which  the  quondam  "  dear 
girl"  or  "dear  Molly""  of  the  correspondence  is 
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satisfaction  with  which  the  author  drags  upon  the 
stage  again  that  most  Kfeless  of  all  his  heroes,  Fathom. 
Such  blemishes,  however,  are  inconspicuous  in  Hum- 
phry Cli7iker,  compared  with  Smollett's  genial  faith  in 
human  nature,  which  even  in  his  earlier  works  one 
suspects  and  which  here  will  no  longer  be  hidden. 

Because  Humphry  Clinker  is  at  once  Smollett's  last 
novel  and  his  masterpiece,  it  seems  fitting  now  to  say 
a  word  in  conclusion  on  his  genius.  Whatever  the 
merit  of  his  other  writings,  and  the  worst  of  them  is 
not  without  some  merit,  Smollett  lives  by  his  novels. 
On  the  plots  of  these  he  depended  but  little.  Indeed, 
only  in  Count  Fathom  is  there  a  serious  attempt  to 
construct  a  plot ;  and  the  attempt,  though  by  no 
means  a  failure,  was  yet  not  a  conspicuous  success. 
Smollett  lacked  invention  of  the  kind  necessary  to 
make  a  firmly  organic  story.  His  peculiar  "  talent 
for  invention,""  to  revert  to  Lady  Mary's  phrase,  was 
to  transform  his  own  experience  into  fiction;  to 
make  his  reader  acquainted  with  the  people  whom 
he  himself  had  met  and  the  sights  which  he  himself 
had  seen.  Sometimes  the  change  is  so  slight  that 
his  work  seems  liltle  more  than  reporting.  Some- 
times there  is  no  change  at  all,  except  in  forming 
transparent  disguises  for  proper  names ;  and  in 
parts  of  Humphry  Clinker  even  these  are  dropped. 
Matthew  Bramble  and  his  party  meet  the  actor,  James 
Quin,  at  Bath  ;  they  meet  Commissary  Smollett,  the 
author's  cousin,  at  Cameron ;  they  meet  "  Prior's 
Kitty"  and  her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
at  their  castle  of  Drumlanrig  —  each  one  without  any 
mask  whatever.    At  other  times,  the  change  from 
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reality  is  so  great  as  to  take  us  almost,  but  seldom 
quite,  into  impossibility.  No  matter  how  surpris- 
ing or  exaggerated  the  situation  or  the  character, 
Smollett  generally  had  the  power,  all-important  in 
an  artist,  of  making  his  readers  for  the  time  being 
believe  what  he  told  them.  At  first,  he  usually 
contented  himself  with  asking  their  credence  for 
strange  adventures  ;  it  was  the  never-ending  incident 
on  which  he  relied  for  interest.  But  in  spite  of 
himself,  even  from  the  first  he  peopled  his  stage 
with  personages,  who,  more  or  less  whimsical,  or 
even  caricatures,  somehow  did  not  altogether  fail  to 
be  human.  The  most  interesting  development  in 
SmoUett^s  art  is  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
he  made  more  and  more  of  his  people.  Without 
losing  any  of  his  interest  in  lively  incident,  he  con- 
tinually made  his  characters  of  greater  importance. 
To  the  very  end,  they  were  inclined  to  show  greater 
exaggeration  than  is  necessary  for  artistic  effect,  as 
witness  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Lismahago;  in  this 
respect  Smollett  had  not  changed.  Compare  Rod- 
erick Random^  however,  with  Humphry  Clinker,  and 
you  will  observe  a  difference.  In  the  former,  with 
the  notable  exception  of  Tom  Bowling,  most  of  the 
characters  are  hasty  but  still  life-like  sketches ;  in 
the  latter,  five  or  six  of  them  are  elaborated  por- 
traits. The  adventures  and  the  travels  interest  us, 
but  more  than  anything  else  it  is  Winifred  Jenkins, 
Lismahago  and  Tabitha,  Jen*y  Melford,  and  Matthew 
Bramble,  who  make  the  book  live. 

G.  H.  Maynadler. 
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To  Mr.  Henry  Davis,  Bookseller  in  London. 

Respected  Sir,  —  I  have  received  your  esteemed 
favour  of  the  thirteenth  ultimo,  whereby  it  appear- 
eth,  that  you  have  perused  those  same  letters,  the 
which  were  delivered  unto  you  by  my  fiiend  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Hugo  Bhen  ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  find 
you  think  they  may  be  printed  with  a  good  prospect 
of  success ;  inasmuch  as  the  objections  you  mention, 
I  humbly  conceive,  are  such  as  may  be  redargued,  if 
not  entirely  removed.  —  And,  first,  in  the  first  place, 
as  touching  what  prosecutions  may  arise  from  print- 
ing the  private  correspondence  of  persons  still  living, 
give  me  leave,  with  all  due  submission,  to  observe, 
that  the  letters  in  question  were  not  written  and 
sent  under  the  seal  of  secrecy  ;  that  they  have  no 
tendency  to  the  malafama  or  prejudice  of  any  per- 
son whatsoever ;  but  rather  to  the  information  and 
edification  of  mankind.  So  that  it  becometh  a  sort 
of  duty  to  promulgate  them  in  usum  publicum.  Be- 
sides, I  have  consulted  Mr.  Davy  Higgins,  an  emi- 
nent attorney  of  this  place,  who,  after  due  inspection 
and  consideration,  declareth,  that  he  doth  not  think 
the  said  letters  contain  any  matter  which  will  be 
held  actionable  in  the  eye  of  the  law.    Finally,  if 
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you  and  I  should  come  to  a  right  understanding,  I 
do  declare  in  verho  sacerdotis,,  that,  in  case  of  any 
such  prosecution,  I  will  take  the  whole  upon  my 
own  shoulders,  even  quoad  fine  and  imprisonment, 
though  I  must  confess  I  should  not  care  to  undergo 
flagellation.  Tam  ad  turpitudinem,  qicam  ad  amari- 
tudinem  poencd  spectans.  —  Secondly,  concerning  the 
personal  resentment  of  Mr.  Justice  Lismahago,  I 
may  say  non  fioccifacio —  I  would  not  willingly  vili- 
pend any  Christian,  if  peradventure  he  deserveth 
that  epithet.  Albeit  I  am  much  surprised  that 
more  care  is  not  taken  to  exclude  from  the  commis- 
sion all  such  vagrant  foreigners  as  may  be  justly 
suspected  of  disaffection  to  our  happy  constitution 
in  Church  and  State.  —  God  forbid  that  I  should  be 
so  uncharitable,  as  to  affirm  positively  that  the  said 
Lismahago  is  no  better  than  a  Jesuit  in  disguise ; 
but  this  I  will  assert  and  maintain  totis  vir'ihuSy  that 
from  the  day  he  qualified,  he  has  never  been  once  seen 
intra  templi  parietes,  that  is  to  Bay,  within  the  parish 
church. 

Thirdly,  with  respect  to  what  passed  at  Mr.  Ken- 
dal's table,  when  the  said  Lismahago  was  so  brutal 
in  his  reprehensions,  I  must  inform  you,  my  good 
sir,  that  I  was  obliged  to  retire,  not  by  fear  arising 
from  his  minatory  reproaches,  which,  as  I  said  above, 
I  value  not  a  rush  ;  but  from  the  sudden  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  barbePs  row,  which  I  had  eaten  at  din- 
ner, not  knowing  that  the  said  row  is  at  certain 
seasons  violently  cathartic,  as  Galen  observeth  in  his 
chapter  irepi  i')(6v<i. 

Fourthly,  and  lastly,  with  reference  to  the  manner 
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in  which  I  got  possession  of  the  letters,  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  concerns  my  own  conscience  only. 
Sufficeth  it  to  say,  I  have  fully  satisfied  the  parties 
in  whose  custody  they  were  ;  and,  by  this  time,  I 
hope  I  have  also  satisfied  you  in  such  ways,  that  the 
last  hand  may  be  put  to  our  agreement,  and  the 
work  proceed  with  all  convenient  expedition.  In 
which  hope  I  rest,  respected  sir,  your  very  humble 
servant,  Jonathan  Dustwich. 

Abergavenny,  Aug.  4. 

P.  S.  —  I  propose,  Deo  volente,  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  you  in  the  great  city,  towards  All- 
hallow-tide,  when  I  shall  be  glad  to  treat  with  you 
concerning  a  parcel  of  MS.  sermons  of  a  certain 
clergyman  deceased ;  a  cake  of  the  right  leaven  for 
the  present  taste  of  the  public.  Verbum  sapienti, 
etc.  J.  D. 


To  (he  Reverend  Mr.  Jonathan  Dustwich,  at  

Sir,  —  I  received  yours  in  course  of  post,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  treat  with  you  for  the  MS.  which  I  have 
delivered  to  your  friend  Mr.  Bhen  ;  but  can  by  no 
means  comply  with  the  terms  proposed.  Those 
things  are  so  uncertain  —  Writing  is  all  a  lottery  — 
I  have  been  a  loser  by  the  works  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  age  —  I  could  mention  particulars,  and  name 
names  ;  but  don''t  choose  it  —  The  taste  of  the  town 
is  so  changeable.  Then  there  have  been  so  many 
letters  upon  travels  lately  published  —  What  between 
Smollett's,  Sharp''s,  Derrick's,  Thicknesses,  Baltimore's, 
and  Baretti's,  together  with  Shandy's  Sentimental 
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Travels,  the  public  seems  to  be  cloyed  with  that  kind 
of  entertainment  —  Nevertheless,  I  will,  if  you  please, 
run  the  risk  of  printing  and  publishing,  and  you 
shall  have  half  the  profits  of  the  impression.  —  You 
need  not  take  the  trouble  to  bring  up  your  sermons 
on  my  account  —  Nobody  reads  sermons  but  Metho- 
dists and  Dissenters  —  Besides,  for  my  own  part,  I 
am  quite  a  stranger  to  that  sort  of  reading;  and 
the  two  persons,  whose  judgment  I  depended  upon 
in  these  matters  are  out  of  the  way ;  one  is  gone 
abroad,  carpenter  of  a  man-of-war  ;  and  the  other 
has  been  silly  enough  to  abscond,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  prosecution  for  blasphemy  —  I 'm  a  great  loser  by 
his  going  off — He  has  left  a  manual  of  devotion 
half  finished  on  my  hands,  after  having  received 
money  for  the  whole  copy  —  He  was  the  soundest 
divine,  and  had  the  most  orthodox  pen  of  all  my 
people,  and  I  never  knew  his  judgment  fail,  but  in 
flying  from  his  bread  and  butter  on  this  occasion. 

By  owning  you  was  not  put  in  bodily  fear  by  Lis- 
mahago,  you  preclude  yourself  from  the  benefit  of  a 
good  plea,  over  and  above  the  advantage  of  binding 
him  over.  In  the  late  war,  I  inserted  in  my  evening 
paper,  a  paragraph  that  came  by  the  post,  reflecting 
upon  the  behaviour  of  a  certain  regiment  in  battle. 
An  officer  of  said  regiment  came  to  my  shop,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  my  wife  and  journeyman,  threatened 
to  cut  off"  my  ears  —  As  I  exhibited  marks  of  bodily 
fear  more  ways  than  one,  to  the  conviction  of  the 
bystanders,  I  bound  him  over  ;  my  action  lay,  and  I 
recovered.  As  for  flagellation,  you  have  nothing  to 
fear,  and  nothing  to  hope  on  that  head  —  There  has 
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been  but  one  printer  flof^ged  at  the  cart-tail  these 
thirty  years,  that  was  Charles  Watson ;  and  he 

assured  nie  it  wa.s  no  more  than  a  Hea-bite.  C  

S          has  been  threatened  several  times  by  the 

House  of  L  ;   but  it  came  to  nothing.  If 

an  information  should  be  moved  for,  and  granted 
against  you,  as  the  editor  of  these  lettei*s,  I  hope 
you  will  have  honesty  and  wit  enough  to  appear 
and  take  your  trial  —  If  you  should  be  sentenced  to 
the  pillory,  your  fortune  is  made  —  As  times  go, 
that  \s  a  sure  step  to  honour  and  preferment.  I  shall 
think  myself  happy  if  I  can  lend  you  a  lift ;  and  am 
very  sincerely.  Yours, 
London,  Aug.  10.  Henry  Davis. 

Please  my  kind  service  to  your  neighbour,  my 
cousin  Madoc.  —  I  have  sent  an  almanack  and  court 
calendar,  directed  for  him  at  Mr.  Sutton's,  bookseller 
in  Gloucester,  carriage  paid,  which  he  will  please  to 
accept  as  a  small  token  of  my  regard.  My  wife,  who 
is  very  fond  of  toasted  cheese,  presents  her  compli- 
ments to  him,  and  begs  to  know  if  there  ""s  any  of 
that  kind  which  he  was  so  good  as  to  send  us  last 
Christmas,  to  be  sold  in  London.  H.  D. 

To  Dr.  Lewis. 

The  pills  are  good  for  nothing  —  I  might  as  well 
swallow  snow-balls  to  cool  my  reins  —  I  have  told 
you  over  and  over,  how  hard  I  am  to  move  ;  and,  at 
this  time  of  day,  I  ought  to  know  something  of  my 
own  constitution.    Why  will  you  be  so  positive  ? 
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Prithee  send  me  another  prescription  —  I  am  as  lame, 
and  as  much  tortured  in  all  my  limbs,  as  if  I  was 
broke  upon  the  wheel.  Indeed,  I  am  equally  dis- 
tressed in  mind  and  body  —  As  if  I  had  not  plagues 
enough  of  my  own,  those  children  of  my  sister  are 
left  me  for  a  perpetual  source  of  vexation  —  What 
business  have  people  to  get  children  to  plague  their 
neighbours  ?  A  ridiculous  incident  that  happened 
yesterday  to  my  niece  Liddy,  has  disordered  me  in 
such  a  manner,  that  I  expect  to  be  laid  up  with 
another  fit  of  the  gout  —  Perhaps  I  may  explain 
myself  in  my  next.  I  shall  set  out  to-morrow  morn- 
ing for  the  Hot  Well  at  Bristol,  where  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  stay  longer  than  I  could  wish.  On  the  receipt 
of  this,  send  Williams  thither  with  a  saddle-horse 
and  the  demi-pique.  Tell  Barns  to  thrash  out  the 
two  old  ricks,  and  send  the  corn  to  market,  and  sell 
it  off  to  the  poor  at  a  shilling  a  bushel  under  market 
price.  —  I  have  received  a  snivelling  letter  from 
Griffin,  offering  to  make  a  public  submission,  and 
pay  costs.  I  want  none  of  his  submissions ;  neither 
will  I  pocket  any  of  his  money  —  The  fellow  is  a  bad 
neighbour,  and  I  desire  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him.  But  as  he  is  purse-proud,  he  shall  pay  for  his 
insolence.  Let  him  give  five  pounds  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish,  and  I  ll  withdraw  my  action  ;  and  in  the 
meantime  you  may  tell  Prig  to  stop  proceedings.  — 
Let  Morgan's  widow  have  the  Alderney  cow,  and 
forty  shillings  to  clothe  her  children.  But  don't  say 
a  syllable  of  the  matter  to  any  living  soul  —  I  '11 
make  her  pay  when  she  is  able.  I  desire  you  will 
lock  up  all  my  drawers,  and  keep  the  keys  till  meet- 
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ing ;  and  be  sure  you  take  the  iron  chest  with  my 
papers  into  your  own  custody — Forgive  all  this 
trouble  from, 

Dear  Lewis,  your  affectionate 
Gloucester,  April  2.  M.  Bramble. 

To  Mrs.  Gwyllim,  Housekeeper  at  Brambleton  Hall. 

Mrs.  Guyllim,  —  When  this  cums  to  hand,  be  sure 
to  pack  up  in  the  trunk  male  that  stands  in  my 
closet,  to  be  sent  me  in  the  Bristol  waggon,  without 
loss  of  time,  the  following  articles,  viz.  my  rose-col- 
lard  neglejay,  with  green  robins,  my  yellow  damask, 
and  my  black  velvet  suit,  with  the  short  hoop ;  my 
bloo  quilted  petticoat,  my  green  manteel,  my  laced 
apron,  my  French  commode,  Macklin  head  and  lap- 
pets, and  the  litel  box  with  my  jowls.  Williams 
may  bring  over  my  bum-daffee,  and  the  viol  with 
the  casings  of  Dr.  Hill's  dock-water,  and  Chowder's 
lacksitiff.  The  poor  creature  has  been  terribly  con- 
stuperated  ever  since  we  left  huom.  Pray  take 
particular  care  of  the  house  while  the  family  is 
absent.  Let  there  be  a  fire  constantly  kept  in  my 
brother's  chamber  and  mine.  The  maids,  having 
nothing  to  do,  may  be  sat  a  spinning.  I  desire  you  11 
clap  a  pad-luck  on  the  windseller,  and  let  none  of  the 
men  have  excess  to  the  strong  bear  —  don't  forget  to 
have  the  gate  shit  every  evening  before  dark.  —  The 
gardnir  and  hind  may  lie  below  in  the  landry,  to 
partake  the  house,  with  the  blunderbuss  and  the 
great  dog ;  and  I  hope  you  '11  have  a  watchful  eye 
over  the  maids.    I  know  that  hussey  Mary  Jones 
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loves  to  be  rumping  with  the  men.  Let  me  know 
if  Alderney's  calf  be  sould  yet,  and  what  he  fought 
—  if  the  ould  goose  be  sitting  ;  and  if  the  cobler  has 
cut  Dickey,  and  how  the  poor  anemil  bore  the  opera- 
tion. —  No  more  at  present,  but  rests,  Yours, 
Glostar,  April  2.  Tabitha  Bramble. 

To  Mrs.  Mary  Jones,  at  Brambletan  Hall. 

Dear  Molly,  —  Heaving  this  importunity,  I  send 
my  love  to  you  and  Saul,  being  in  good  health,  and 
hoping  to  heer  the  same  from  you  ;  and  that  you 
and  Saul  will  take  my  poor  kitten  to  bed  with  you 
this  cold  weather.  We  have  been  all  in  a  sad  taking 
here  at  Glostar  —  Miss  Liddy  had  like  to  have  run 
away  with  a  player-man,  and  young  master  and  he 
would  adone  themselves  a  mischief ;  but  the  squire 
applied  to  the  mare,  and  they  were  bound  over.  — 
Mistress  bid  me  not  speak  a  word  of  the  matter  to 
any  Christian  soul  —  no  more  I  shall ;  for,  we  ser- 
vints  should  see  all,  and  say  nothing.  —  But,  what 
was  worse  than  all  this.  Chowder  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  worried  by  a  butcher's  dog,  and  came 
home  in  a  terrible  pickle  —  Mistriss  was  taken  with 
the  asterisks,  but  they  soon  went  off.  The  doctor 
was  sent  for  to  Chowder,  and  he  subscribed  a  reposi- 
tory, which  did  him  great  service  —  thank  God,  he's 
now  in  a  fair  way  to  do  well  —  pray  take  care  of  my 
box  and  the  pillyber,  and  put  them  under  your  own 
bed ;  for,  I  do  suppose,  Madam  Gwyllim  will  be  a 
prying  into  my  secrets,  now  my  back  is  turned. 
John  Thomas  is  in  good  health,  but  sulky.  The 
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squire  gave  away  an  ould  coat  to  a  poor  man  ;  and 
John  says  as  how 't  is  robbing  him  of  his  parquisites. 
—  I  told  him,  by  his  agreement,  he  was  to  receive 
no  vails  ;  but  he  says  as  how  there 's  a  difference 
betwixt  vails  and  parquisites  ;  and  so  there  is  for 
sartin.  We  are  all  going  to  the  Hot  VV^ell,  where  I 
shall  drink  your  health  in  a  glass  of  water,  being, 
dear  Molly,  your  humble  servant  to  command, 
Gloustar,  April  2.  VV.  Jenkins. 

To  Sir  Watkin  Phillips,  Bart.  ofJesits  Coll.,  Oxon, 

Dear  Phillips,  —  As  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart 
than  to  convince  you  I  am  incapable  of  forgetting 
or  neglecting  the  friendship  I  made  at  college,  I  now 
begin  that  correspondence  by  letters,  which  you  and 
I  agreed  at  parting  to  cultivate.  I  begin  it  sooner 
than  I  intended,  that  you  may  have  it  in  your  power 
to  refute  any  idle  reports  which  may  be  circulated 
to  my  prejudice  at  Oxford,  touching  a  foolish  quar- 
rel, in  which  I  have  been  involved  on  account  of  my 
sister,  who  had  been  some  time  settled  here  in  a 
boarding-school.  —  WTien  I  came  hither  with  my 
uncle  and  aunt,  who  are  our  guardians,  to  fetch  her 
away,  I  found  her  a  fine  tall  girl  of  seventeen,  with 
an  agreeable  person  ;  but  remarkably  simple,  and 
quite  ignorant  of  the  world.  This  disposition,  and 
want  of  experience,  had  exposed  her  to  the  addresses 
of  a  person  —  I  know  not  what  to  call  him,  who  had 
seen  her  at  a  play  ;  and,  with  a  confidence  and  dex- 
terity peculiar  to  himself,  found  means  to  be  recom- 
mended to  her  acquaintance.    It  was  by  the  greatest 
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accident  I  intercepted  one  of  his  letters.  As  it  was 
my  duty  to  stifle  this  correspondence  in  its  birth,  I 
made  it  my  business  to  find  him  out,  and  tell  him 
very  freely  my  sentiments  of  the  matter.  The  spark 
did  not  like  the  style  I  used,  and  behaved  with  abun- 
dance of  mettle.  Though  his  rank  in  life,  which, 
by  the  bye,  I  am  ashamed  to  declare,  did  not  entitle 
him  to  much  deference,  yet,  as  his  behaviour  was 
remarkably  spirited,  I  admitted  him  to  the  privilege 
of  a  gentleman,  and  something  might  have  happened, 
had  not  we  been  prevented.  In  short  the  business 
took  air,  I  know  not  how,  and  made  abundance  of 
noise  —  recourse  was  had  to  justice  —  I  was  obliged 
to  give  my  word  and  honour,  etc.,  and  to-morrow 
morning  we  set  out  for  Bristol  Wells,  where  I  expect 
to  hear  from  you  by  the  return  of  the  post. 

I  have  got  into  a  family  of  originals,  whom  I  may 
one  day  attempt  to  describe  for  your  amusement. 
My  aunt,  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble,  is  a  maiden  of 
forty-five,  exceedingly  starched,  vain,  and  ridiculous. 
My  uncle  is  an  odd  kind  of  humourist,  always  on  the 
fret,  and  so  unpleasant  in  his  manner,  that,  rather 
than  be  obliged  to  keep  him  company,  I 'd  resign  all 
claim  to  the  inheritance  of  his  estate.  Indeed,  his 
being  tortured  by  the  gout  may  have  soured  his 
temper,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  like  him  better  on 
farther  acquaintance.  Certain  it  is,  all  his  servants 
and  neighbours  in  the  country  are  fond  of  him  even 
to  a  degi'ee  of  enthusiasm,  the  reason  of  which  I  can- 
not as  yet  comprehend.  Remember  me  to  Griffy 
Price,  Gwyn,  Mansel,  Basset,  and  all  the  rest  of  my 
old  Cambrian  companions.    Salute  the  bed-maker 
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in  my  name  —  give  my  service  to  the  cook,  and  pray 
take  care  of  poor  Ponto,  for  the  sake  of  his  old 
master,  who  is,  and  ever  will  be,  dear  Phillips,  your 
affectionate  friend,  and  humble  servant, 

Gloucester,  April  2.  Jee.  Melford. 

To  Mrs.  Jermyn,  at  her  Hmise  in  Gloucester, 

Dear  Madam,  —  Having  no  mother  of  my  own,  I 
hope  you  will  give  me  leave  to  disburden  my  poor 
heart  to  you,  who  have  always  acted  the  part  of  a 
kind  parent  to  me,  ever  since  I  was  put  under  your 
care.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  my  worthy  governess  may 
believe  me,  when  I  assure  her,  that  I  never  harboured 
a  thought  that  was  otherwise  than  virtuous  ;  and,  if 
God  will  give  me  grace,  I  shall  never  behave  so  as 
to  cast  a  reflection  on  the  care  you  have  taken  in  my 
education.  I  confess  I  have  given  just  cause  of 
offence,  by  my  want  of  prudence  and  experience.  I 
ought  not  to  have  listened  to  what  the  young  man 
said ;  and  it  was  my  duty  to  have  told  you  all  that 
passed,  but  I  was  ashamed  to  mention  it ;  and  then  he 
behaved  so  modest  and  respectful,  and  seemed  to  be 
so  melancholy  and  timorous,  that  I  could  not  find  it 
in  my  heart  to  do  anything  that  should  make  him 
miserable  and  desperate.  As  for  familiarities,  I  do 
declare,  I  never  once  allowed  him  the  favour  of  a 
salute  ;  and  as  to  the  few  letters  that  passed  between 
us,  they  are  all  in  my  uncle's  hands,  and  I  hope  they 
contain  nothing  contrary  to  innocence  and  honour. 
I  am  still  persuaded  that  he  is  not  what  he  appears 
to  be ;  but  time  will  discover  —  meanwhile,  I  will 
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endeavour  to  forget  a  connexion,  which  is  so  dis- 
pleasing to  my  family.  I  have  cried  without  ceasing, 
and  have  not  tasted  anything  but  tea,  since  I  was 
hurried  away  from  you ;  nor  did  I  once  close  my  eyes 
for  three  nights  running.  My  aunt  continues  to 
chide  me  severely,  when  we  are  by  ourselves  ;  but  I 
hope  to  soften  her  in  time,  by  humility  and  sub- 
mission. My  uncle,  who  was  so  dreadfully  passionate 
in  the  beginning,  has  been  moved  by  my  tears  and 
distress,  and  is  now  all  tenderness  and  compassion ; 
and  my  brother  is  reconciled  to  me,  on  my  promise 
to  break  off  all  correspondence  with  that  unfortunate 
youth.  But,  notwithstanding  all  their  indulgence, 
I  shall  have  no  peace  of  mind  till  I  know  my  dear 
and  ever  honoured  governess  has  forgiven  her  poor, 
disconsolate,  forlorn,  affectionate  humble  servant, 
till  death,  Lydia  Melford. 

Clifton,  April  6. 

To  Miss  L.etitia  Willis,  at  Gloucester. 

My  Dearest  Letty,  —  I  am  in  such  a  fright,  lest 
this  should  not  come  safe  to  hand  by  the  conveyance 
of  Jarvis  the  canier,  that  I  beg  you  will  write  me, 
on  the  receipt  of  it,  directing  to  me,  under  cover, 
to  Mrs.  Winifred  Jenkins,  my  aunt's  maid,  who  is 
a  good  girl,  and  has  been  so  kind  to  me  in  my  afflic- 
tion, that  I  have  made  her  my  confidant;  as  for 
Jarvis,  he  was  very  shy  of  taking  charge  of  my  letter 
and  the  little  parcel,  because  his  sister  Sally  had  like 
to  have  lost  her  place  on  my  account.  Indeed,  I 
cannot  blame  the  man  for  his  caution  ;  but  I  have 
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made  it  worth  his  while.  My  dear  companion  and 
bedfellow,  it  is  a  grievous  addition  to  my  other  mis- 
fortunes, that  I  am  deprived  of  your  agreeable 
company  and  conversation,  at  a  time  when  I  need  so 
much  the  comfort  of  your  good  humour  and  good 
sense  ;  but,  I  hope,  the  friendship  we  contracted  at 
the  boarding-school  will  last  for  life  —  I  doubt  not 
but,  on  my  side,  it  will  daily  increase  and  improve, 
as  I  gain  experience,  and  learn  to  know  the  value  of 
a  true  friend. 

O,  my  dear  Letty  !  what  shall  I  say  about  poor 
Mr.  Wilson  ?  I  have  promised  to  break  off  all 
correspondence,  and,  if  possible,  to  forget  him  ;  but, 
alas  !  I  begin  to  perceive  that  it  will  not  be  in  my 
power.  As  it  is  by  no  means  proper  that  the  pic- 
ture should  remain  in  my  hands,  lest  it  should  be  the 
occasion  of  more  mischief,  I  have  sent  it  to  you  by 
this  opportunity,  begging  you  will  either  keep  it 
safe  till  better  times,  or  return  it  to  Mr.  Wilson 
himself,  who,  I  suppose,  will  make  it  his  business  to 
see  you  at  the  usual  place.  If  he  should  be  low- 
spirited  at  my  sending  back  his  picture,  you  may  tell 
him  I  have  no  occasion  for  a  picture,  while  the  origi- 
nal continues  engraved  on  my  .    But,  no ;  I 

would  not  have  you  tell  him  that  neither  ;  because 
there  must  be  an  end  of  my  correspondence  —  I  wish 
he  may  forget  me,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  peace ; 

and  yet,  if  he  should,  he  must  be  a  barbarous  . 

But,  'tis  impossible  —  poor  Wilson  cannot  be  false 
and  inconstant.  I  beseech  him  not  to  write  to  me, 
nor  attempt  to  see  me  for  some  time ;  for,  consider- 
ing the  resentment  and  passionate  temper  of  my 
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brother  Jerry,  such  an  attempt  might  be  attended 
with  consequences  which  would  make  us  all  miserable 
for  life  —  let  us  trust  to  time  and  the  chapter  of 
accidents ;  or  rather  to  that  Providence  which  will 
not  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  reward  those  that  walk 
in  the  paths  of  honour  and  virtue.  —  I  would  offer 
my  love  to  the  young  ladies,  but  it  is  not  fit  that 
any  of  them  should  know  that  you  have  received  this 
letter.  If  we  go  to  Bath,  I  shall  send  you  my  simple 
remarks  upon  that  famous  centre  of  polite  amuse- 
ment, and  every  other  place  we  may  chance  to  visit ; 
and  I  flatter  myself  that  my  dear  Miss  Willis  will 
be  punctual  in  answering  the  letters  of  her  affec- 
tionate Lydia  Melford. 
Clifton,  April  6. 

To  Dr.  Lewis. 

Dear  Lewis,  —  I  have  followed  your  directions 
with  some  success,  and  might  have  been  upon  my 
legs  by  this  time,  had  the  weather  permitted  me  to 
use  my  saddle-horse.  I  rode  out  upon  the  Downs 
last  Tuesday,  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  sky,  as  far 
as  the  visible  horizon,  was  without  a  cloud ;  but, 
before  I  had  gone  a  full  mile,  I  was  overtaken 
instantaneously  by  a  storm  of  rain,  that  wet  me  to 
the  skin  in  three  minutes —  whence  it  came  the 
devil  knows ;  but  it  has  laid  me  up  (I  suppose)  for 
one  fortnight.  It  makes  me  sick  to  hear  people 
talk  of  the  fine  air  upon  Clifton  Downs.  How  can 
the  air  be  either  agreeable  or  salutary,  where  the 
demon  of  vapours  descends  in  a  perpetual  drizzle  ? 

My  confinement  is  the  more  intolerable,  as  I  am 
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surrounded  with  domestic  vexations.  My  niece  has 
had  a  dangerous  fit  of  ilhiess,  occasioned  by  that 
cui-sed  incident  at  Gloucester,  which  I  mentioned  in  my 
last.  She  is  a  poor  good-natured  simpleton,  as  soft 
as  butter,  and  as  easily  melted  —  not  that  she  ""s  a 
fool  —  the  girPs  parts  are  not  despicable,  and  her 
education  has  not  been  neglected  ;  that  is  to  say, 
she  can  write  and  spell,  and  speak  French,  and  play 
upon  the  harpsichord  ;  then  she  dances  finely,  has  a 
good  figure,  and  is  very  well  inclined;  but  she's 
deficient  in  spirit,  and  so  susceptible  —  and  so  tender 
forsooth  !  — truly,  she  has  got  a  languishing  eye,  and 
reads  romances.  Then  there  ""s  her  brother.  Squire 
Jerry,  a  pert,  jackanapes,  full  of  college  petulance  and 
self-conceit ;  proud  as  a  German  count,  and  as  hot  and 
hasty  as  a  Welsh  mountaineer.  As  for  that  fantastical 
animal  my  sister  Tabby,  you  are  no  stranger  to  her 
qualifications.  I  vow  to  God,  she  is  sometimes  so  in- 
tolerable, that  I  almost  think  she  ""s  the  devil  incar- 
nate, come  to  torment  me  for  my  sins ;  and  yet  I  am 
conscious  of  no  sins  that  ought  to  entail  such  family 
plagues  upon  me  —  why  the  devil  should  not  I  shake 
off  these  torments  at  once  ?  I  an't  married  to  Tabby, 
thank  Heaven  !  nor  did  I  beget  the  other  two.  Let 
them  choose  another  guardian ;  for  my  part,  I  an't 
in  a  condition  to  take  care  of  myself,  much  less  to 
superintend  the  conduct  of  giddy-headed  boys  and 
girls. 

You  earnestly  desire  to  know  the  particulars  of 
our  adventure  at  Gloucester,  which  are  briefly  these, 
and  I  hope  they  will  go  no  farther: — Liddy  had 
been  so  long  cooped  up  in  a  boarding-school,  which, 
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next  to  a  nunnery,  is  the  worst  kind  of  seminary  that 
ever  was  contrived  for  young  women,  that  she  be- 
came as  inflammable  as  touchwood  ;  and  going  to  a 
play  in  holiday-time  —  'sdeath,  I 'm  ashamed  to  tell 
you !  she  fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  actors  —  a  hand- 
some young  fellow,  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Wilson. 
The  rascal  soon  perceived  the  impression  he  had 
made,  and  managed  matters  so  as  to  see  her  at  a 
house  where  she  went  to  drink  tea  with  her  gover- 
ness. This  was  the  beginning  of  a  correspondence, 
which  they  kept  up  by  means  of  a  jade  of  a  milliner, 
who  made  and  dressed  caps  for  the  girls  at  the  board- 
ing-school. When  we  arrived  at  Gloucester,  Liddy 
came  to  stay  at  lodgings  with  her  aunt,  and  Wilson 
bribed  the  maid  to  deliver  a  letter  into  her  own 
hands ;  but  it  seems  Jerry  had  already  acquired  so 
much  credit  with  the  maid  (by  what  means  he  best 
knows),  that  she  carried  the  letter  to  him,  and  so  the 
whole  plot  was  discovered.  The  rash  boy,  without 
saying  a  word  of  the  matter  to  me,  went  immediately 
in  search  of  Wilson  ;  and,  I  suppose,  treated  him 
with  insolence  enough.  The  theatrical  hero  was  too 
far  gone  in  romance  to  brook  such  usage.  He  replied 
in  blank  verse,  and  a  formal  challenge  ensued.  They 
agreed  to  meet  early  next  morning,  and  to  decide  the 
dispute  with  sword  and  pistol. 

I  heard  nothing  at  all  of  the  affair,  till  Mr.  Morley 
came  to  my  bedside  in  the  morning,  and  told  me  he 
was  afraid  my  nephew  was  going  to  fight,  as  he  had 
been  overheard  talking  very  loud  and  vehement  with 
Wilson,  at  the  young  man's  lodgings  the  night  before, 
and  afterwards  went  and  bought  powder  and  ball  at 
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a  shop  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  got  up  immediately, 
and,  upon  inquiry,  found  he  was  just  gone  out.  I 
begged  Morley  to  knock  up  the  mayor,  that  he  might 
interpose  as  a  magistrate ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  I 
hobbled  after  the  squire,  whom  I  saw  at  a  distance, 
walking  at  a  great  pace  towards  the  city  gate.  In 
spite  of  all  my  efforts,  I  could  not  come  up  till  our 
two  combatants  had  taken  their  ground,  and  were 
priming  their  pistols.  An  old  house  luckily  screened 
me  from  their  vi-ew  ;  so  that  I  rushed  upon  them  at 
once  before  I  was  perceived.  They  were  both  con- 
founded, and  attempted  to  make  their  escape  differ- 
ent ways ;  but  Morley  coming  up  with  constables  at 
that  instant,  took  Wilson  into  custody,  and  Jerry 
followed  him  quietly  to  the  mayor"'s  house. 

All  this  time  I  was  ignorant  of  what  had  passed 
the  preceding  day  ;  and  neither  of  the  parties  would 
discover  a  tittle  of  the  matter.  The  mayor  observed, 
that  it  was  great  presumption  in  Wilson,  who  was  a 
stroller,  to  proceed  to  such  extremities  with  a  gentle- 
man of  family  and  fortune ;  and  threatened  to  com- 
mit him  on  the  Vagrant  Act.  The  young  fellow 
bustled  up  with  great  spirit,  declaring  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  would  be  treated  as  such ;  but  he 
refused  to  explain  himself  farther.  The  master  of 
the  company  being  sent  for,  and  examined  touching 
the  said  Wilson,  said  the  young  man  had  engaged 
with  him  at  Birmingham  about  six  months  ago,  but 
never  would  take  his  salary ;  that  he  behaved  so 
well  in  his  private  character,  as  to  acquire  the 
respect  and  good- will  of  all  his  acquaintance ;  and 
that  the  public  owned  his  merit  as  an  actor  was  alto- 
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gether  extraordinary.  After  all,  I  fancy  he  will  turn 
out  to  be  a  runaway  'prentice  from  London.  The 
manager  offered  to  bail  him  for  any  sum,  provided 
he  would  give  his  word  and  honour  that  he  would 
keep  the  peace ;  but  the  young  gentleman  was  on 
his  high  ropes,  and  would  by  no  means  lay  himself 
under  any  restrictions.  On  the  other  hand,  Hopeful 
was  equally  obstinate  ;  till  at  length  the  mayor 
declared,  that,  if  they  both  refused  to  be  bound  over, 
he  would  immediately  commit  Wilson,  as  a  vagrant, 
to  hard  labour.  I  own  I  was  much  pleased  with 
Jerry'*s  behaviour  on  this  occasion.  He  said,  that, 
rather  than  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  treated  in  such  an 
ignominious  manner,  he  would  give  his  word  and 
honour  to  prosecute  the  affair  no  farther  while  they 
remained  at  Gloucester.  Wilson  thanked  him  for 
his  generous  manner  of  proceeding,  and  was  dis- 
charged. 

On  our  return  to  our  lodgings,  my  nephew  ex- 
plained the  whole  mystery  ;  and  I  own  I  was  exceed- 
ingly incensed.  Liddy  being  questioned  on  the 
subject,  and  very  severely  reproached  by  that  wild 
cat  my  sister  Tabby,  first  swooned  away,  then  dis- 
solving into  a  flood  of  tears,  confessed  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  correspondence ;  at  the  same  time 
giving  up  three  letters,  which  were  all  she  had 
received  from  her  admirer.  The  last,  which  Jerry 
intercepted,  I  send  you  enclosed ;  and  when  you  have 
read  it,  I  dare  say  you  won''t  wonder  at  the  progress 
the  writer  had  made  in  the  heart  of  a  simple  girl 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  characters  of  mankind. 
Thinking  it  was  high  time  to  remove  her  from  such 
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a  dangerous  connexion,  I  carried  her  off  the  very  next 
day  to  Bristol ;  but  the  poor  creature  was  so  frightened 
and  fluttered  by  our  threats  and  expostulations,  that 
she  fell  sick  the  fourth  day  after  our  arrival  at  Clif- 
ton, and  continued  so  ill  for  a  whole  week,  that  her 
life  was  despaired  of.  It  was  not  till  yesterday  that 
Dr.  Rigge  declared  her  out  of  danger.  You  cannot 
imagine  what  I  have  suffered,  partly  from  the  indis- 
cretion of  this  poor  child,  but  much  more  from  the 
fear  of  losing  her  entirely. 

This  air  is  intolerably  cold,  and  the  place  quite 
solitary.  I  never  go  down  to  the  well  without  return- 
ing low-spirited  ;  for  there  I  meet  with  half  a  dozen 
poor  emaciated  creatures,  with  ghostly  looks,  in  the 
last  stage  of  a  consumption,  who  have  made  shift  to 
linger  through  the  winter  like  so  many  exotic  plants 
languishing  in  a  hothouse  ;  but  in  all  appearance  will 
drop  into  their  graves  before  the  sun  has  warmth 
enough  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  this  ungenial 
spring.  If  you  think  the  Bath  water  will  be  of  any 
service  to  me,  I  will  go  thither  as  soon  as  my  niece 
can  bear  the  motion  of  the  coach.  Tell  Barns  I  am 
obliged  to  him  for  his  advice,  but  don''t  choose  to 
follow  it.  If  Davies  voluntarily  offers  to  give  up 
the  farm,  the  other  shall  have  it ;  but  I  will  not  begin 
at  this  time  of  day  to  distress  my  tenants  because 
they  are  unfortunate,  and  cannot  make  regular  pay- 
ments. I  wonder  that  Bams  should  think  me  capable 
of  such  oppression.  As  for  Higgins,  the  fellow  is  a 
notorious  poacher,  to  be  sure ;  and  an  impudent 
rascal  to  set  his  snares  in  my  own  paddock  ;  but  I 
suppose  he  thought  he  had  some  right,  especially  in 
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my  absence,  to  partake  of  what  nature  seems  to  have 
intended  for  common  use.  You  may  threaten  him 
in  my  name  as  much  as  you  please ;  and  if  he  repeats 
the  oiFence,  let  me  know  it  before  you  have  recourse 
to  justice.  I  know  you  are  a  great  sportsman,  and 
oblige  many  of  your  friends.  I  need  not  tell  you  to 
make  use  of  my  grounds  ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  to 
hint,  that  I 'm  more  afraid  of  my  fowling-piece  than 
of  my  game.  When  you  can  spare  two  or  three  brace 
of  partridges,  send  them  over  by  the  stage-coach  ;  and 
tell  Gwyllim  that  she  forgot  to  pack  up  my  flannels 
and  wide  shoes  in  the  trunk-mail.  I  shall  trouble 
you  as  usual,  from  time  to  time,  till  at  last,  I  suppose, 
you  will  be  tired  of  corresponding  with  your  assured 
friend,  M.  Bramble. 

Clifton,  April  17. 

To  Miss  Lydia  Melford. 

Miss  Willis  has  pronounced  my  doom  —  you  are 
going  away,  dear  Miss  Melford  —  you  are  going  to  be 
removed  I  know  not  whither !  what  shall  I  do  ?  which 
way  shall  I  turn  for  consolation  ?  I  know  not  what 
I  say  —  all  night  long  have  I  been  tossed  in  a  sea  of 
doubts  and  fears,  uncertainty  and  distraction,  with- 
out being  able  to  connect  my  thoughts,  much  less  to 
form  any  consistent  plan  of  conduct  —  I  was  even 
tempted  to  wish  that  I  had  never  seen  you  ;  or  that 
you  had  been  less  amiable,  or  less  compassionate  to 
your  poor  Wilson  ;  and  yet  it  would  be  detestable 
ingratitude  in  me  to  form  such  a  wish,  considering 
how  much  I  am  indebted  to  your  goodness,  and  the 
ineffable  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  your  indulgence 
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and  approbation.  Good  God !  I  never  heard  your  name 
mentioned  without  emotion  !  the  most  distant  pros- 
pect of  being  admitted  to  your  company  filled  my 
whole  soul  with  a  kind  of  pleasing  alarm  !  as  the 
time  approached  my  heart  beat  with  redoubled  force, 
and  every  nerve  thrilled  with  a  transport  of  expecta- 
tion ;  but  when  I  found  myself  actually  in  your  pres- 
ence —  when  I  heard  you  speak  —  when  I  saw  you 
smile  —  when  I  beheld  your  charming  eyes  turned 
favourably  upon  me,  my  breast  was  filled  with  such 
tumults  of  delight  as  wholly  deprived  me  of  the 
power  of  utterance,  and  wrapt  me  in  a  delirium  of  joy  ! 
Encouraged  by  your  sweetness  of  temper  and  affa- 
bility, I  ventured  to  describe  the  feelings  of  my  heart 

—  even  then  you  did  not  check  my  presumption  — 
you  pitied  my  sufferings,  and  gave  me  leave  to  hope ; 

—  you '  put  a  favourable,  perhaps  too  favourable  a 
construction,  on  my  appearance. 

Certain  it  is,  I  am  no  player  in  love  —  I  speak  the 
language  of  my  own  heart,  and  have  no  prompter 
but  nature.  Yet  there  is  something  in  this  heart 
which  I  have  not  yet  disclosed  —  I  flatter  myself 

—  but  I  will  not,  I  must  not  proceed.  Dear  Miss 
Liddy !  for  Heaven's  sake  contrive,  if  possible,  some 
means  of  letting  me  speak  to  you  before  you  leave 
Gloucester,  otherwise  I  know  not  what  will  —  But  I 
begin  to  rave  again  —  I  will  endeavour  to  bear  this 
trial  with  fortitude  —  while  I  am  capable  of  reflect- 
ing upon  your  tenderness  and  truth,  I  surely  have 
no  cause  to  despair  —  yet  I  am  strangely  affected. 
The  sun  seems  to  deny  me  light  —  a  cloud  hangs 
over  me,  and  there  is  a  dreadful  weight  upon  my 
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spirits  !  While  you  stay  in  this  place  I  shall  contin- 
ually hover  about  your  lodgings,  as  the  parted  soul  is 
said  to  linger  about  the  grave  where  its  mortal  consort 
lies.  I  know  if  it  is  in  your  power  you  will  task  your 
humanity  —  your  compassion  —  shall  I  add,  your 
affection  ?  in  order  to  assuage  the  almost  intolerable 
disquiet  that  torments  the  heart  of  your  afflicted 
Gloucester,  March  31.  WiLSON. 

To  Sir  Watkin  Philups,  of  Jesus  College^  Oxon, 

Dear  Phillips,  —  I  give  Mansel  credit  for  his 
invention  in  propagating  the  report,  that  I  had  a 
quarrel  with  a  mountebank''s  Merry  Andrew  at 
Gloucester.  But  I  have  too  much  respect  for  every 
appendage  of  wit  to  quarrel  even  with  the  lowest  buf- 
foonery, and  therefore  I  hope  Mansel  and  I  shall 
always  be  good  friends.  I  cannot,  however,  approve  of 
his  drowning  my  poor  dog  Ponto,  on  purpose  to 
convert  Ovid's  pleonasm  into  a  punning  epitaph  — 
deerant  quoqice  littora  Ponto.  For,  that  he  threw  him 
into  the  Isis,  when  it  was  so  high  and  impetuous,  with 
no  other  view  than  to  kill  the  fleas,  is  an  excuse  that 
will  not  hold  water.  But  I  leave  poor  Ponto  to  his 
fate,  and  hope  Providence  will  take  care  to  accom- 
modate Mansel  with  a  drier  death. 

As  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  company  at 
the  well,  I  am  here  in  a  state  of  absolute  rustication. 
This,  however,  gives  me  leisure  to  observe  the  singu- 
larities in  my  uncle''s  character,  which  seems  to  have 
interested  your  curiosity.  The  truth  is,  his  disposi- 
tion and  mine,  which,  like  oil  and  vinegar,  repelled 
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one  another  at  first,  have  now  begun  to  mix,  by  dint 
of  being  beat  up  together.  I  was  once  apt  to  believe 
him  a  complete  Cynic,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
necessity  of  his  occasions  could  compel  him  to  get 
within  the  pale  of  society.  I  am  now  of  another 
opinion ;  I  think  his  peevishness  arises  partly  from 
bodily  pain,  and  partly  from  a  natural  excess  of 
mental  sensibility  ;  for,  I  suppose,  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  body,  is,  in  some  cases,  endowed  with  a  mor- 
bid excess  of  sensation. 

I  was  t'  other  day  much  diverted  with  a  conversa- 
tion that  passed  in  the  pump-room,  betwixt  him  and 
the  famous  Dr.  L — n,  who  is  come  to  ply  at  the  well 
for  patients.  My  uncle  was  complaining  of  the 
stink,  occasioned  by  the  vast  quantity  of  mud  and 
slime,  which  the  river  leaves  at  low  ebb  under  the 
windows  of  the  pump-room.  He  observed,  that  the 
exhalations  arising  from  such  a  nuisance  could  not 
but  be  prejudicial  to  the  weak  lungs  of  many  con- 
sumptive patients  who  came  to  drink  the  water.  The 
doctor,  overhearing  this  remark,  made  up  to  him,  and 
assured  him  he  was  mistaken.  He  said,  people  in 
general  were  so  misled  by  vulgar  prejudices,  that  phil- 
osophy was  hardly  sufficient  to  undeceive  them. 
Then,  hemming  thrice,  he  assumed  a  most  ridiculous 
solemnity  of  aspect,  and  entered  into  a  learned  in- 
vestigation of  the  nature  of  stink. 

He  observed  that  stink,  or  stench,  meant  no  more 
than  a  strong  impression  on  the  olfactory  nerves,  and 
might  be  applied  to  substances  of  the  most  opposite 
qualities ;  that,  in  the  Dutch  language,  stinken  signi- 
fied the  most  agreeable  perfume,  as  well  as  the  most 
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fetid  odour,  as  appears  in  Van  Vloudel's  translation 
of  Horace,  in  that  beautiful  ode,  Quis  multa  gracilis^ 
etc.  The  words  liquidis  perfusics  odoribus,  he  trans- 
lates, van  civet  et  moschata  gestinken  ;  that  individuals 
differed  toto  coelo  in  their  opinion  of  smells,  which 
indeed  was  altogether  as  arbitrary  as  the  opinion  of 
beauty  ;  that  the  French  were  pleased  with  the  putrid 
effluvia  of  animal  food,  and  so  were  the  Hottentots  in 
Africa,  and  the  savages  in  Greenland  ;  and  that  the 
negroes  on  the  coast  of  Senegal  would  not  touch  fish 
till  it  was  rotten ;  strong  presumptions  in  favour  of 
what  is  generally  called  stink,  as  those  nations  are  in  a 
state  of  nature,  undebauched  by  luxury,  unseduced 
by  whim  and  caprice  ;  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
the  stercoraceous  flavour,  condemned  by  prejudice  as 
a  stink,  was,  in  fact,  most  agreeable  to  the  organs  of 
smelling ;  for  that  every  person  who  pretended 
to  nauseate  the  smell  of  another's  excretions,  snuffed 
up  his  own  with  particular  complacency ;  for  the 
truth  of  which  he  appealed  to  all  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  then  present.  He  said,  the  inhabitants  of 
Madrid  and  Edinburgh  found  particular  satisfaction 
in  breathing  their  own  atmosphere,  which  was  always 
impregnated  with  stercoraceous  effluvia.  That  the 
learned  Dr.  B  ,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Four  Di- 
gestions, explains  in  what  manner  the  volatile  effluvia 
from  the  intestines  stimulate  and  promote  the  oper- 
ations of  the  animal  economy.  He  affirmed,  the  last 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  of  the  Medicis  family,  who 
refined  upon  sensuality  with  the  spirit  of  a  philoso- 
pher, was  so  delighted  with  that  odour,  that  he 
caused  the  essence  of  ordure  to  be  extracted,  and 
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used  it  as  the  most  delicious  perfume.  That  he 
himself  (the  doctor),  when  he  happened  to  be  low- 
spirited,  or  fatigued  with  business,  found  immediate 
relief,  and  uncommon  satisfaction,  from  hanging  over 
the  stale  contents  of  a  close  stool,  while  his  servant 
stirred  it  about  under  his  nose ;  nor  was  this  effect  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that  this  substance 
abounds  with  the  self-same  volatile  salts  that  are  so 
greedily  smelled  to  by  the  most  delicate  invalids, 
after  they  have  been  extracted  and  sublimed  by  the 
chemists. 

By  this  time  the  company  began  to  hold  their 
noses  ;  but  the  doctor,  without  taking  the  least  notice 
of  this  signal,  proceeded  to  show,  that  many  fetid 
substances  were  not  only  agreeable  but  salutary  ;  such 
as  assafcetida,  and  other  medicinal  gums,  resins,  roots, 
and  vegetables,  over  and  above  burnt  feathers,  tan- 
pits,  candle-snuffs,  etc.  In  short,  he  used  many 
learned  arguments  to  persuade  his  audience  out  of 
their  senses ;  and  from  stench  made  a  transition  to 
filth,  which  he  affirmed  was  also  a  mistaken  idea, 
inasmuch  as  objects  so  called  were  no  other  than  cer- 
tain modifications  of  matter,  consisting  of  the  same 
principles  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  all 
created  essences,  whatever  they  may  be.  That,  in 
the  filthiest  production  of  nature,  a  philosopher  con- 
sidered nothing  but  the  earth,  water,  salt,  and  air, 
of  which  it  was  compounded.  That,  for  his  own 
part,  he  had  no  more  objection  to  drinking  the  dirt- 
iest ditch-water,  than  he  had  to  a  glass  of  water  from 
the  Hot  Well,  provided  he  was  assured  there  was 
nothing  poisonous  in  the  concrete.    Then  address- 
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ing  himself  to  my  uncle,  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  seem 
to  be  of  a  di'opsical  habit,  and  probably  will  soon 
have  a  confirmed  ascites ;  if  I  should  be  present  when 
you  are  tapped,  I  will  give  you  a  convincing  proof  of 
what  I  assert,  by  drinking,  without  hesitation,  the 
water  that  comes  out  of  your  abdomen.*"  The  ladies 
made  wry  faces  at  this  declaration  ;  and  my  uncle, 
changing  colour,  told  him,  he  did  not  desire  any  such 
proof  of  his  philosophy. 

"  But  I  should  be  glad  to  know,""'  said  he,  "  what 
makes  you  think  I  am  of  a  dropsical  habit  ?  — 
"  Sir,  I  beg  pardon,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  I  perceive 
your  ankles  are  swelled,  and  you  seem  to  have  the 
Jacies-leucophlegmatica.  Perhaps,  indeed,  your  dis- 
order may  be  (Edematous^  or  gouty,  or  it  may  be  the 
Ims  venerea.  If  you  have  any  reason  to  flatter  your- 
self it  is  this  last,  sir,  I  will  undertake  to  cure  you 
with  three  small  pills,  even  if  the  disease  should  have 
attained  its  utmost  inveteracy.  Sir,  it  is  an  arcanum, 
which  I  have  discovered,  and  prepared  with  infinite 
labour.  Sir,  I  have  lately  cured  a  woman  in  Bristol 
—  a  common  prostitute,  sir,  who  had  got  all  the  worst 
symptoms  of  the  disorder ;  such  as  nodi,  tophi,  and 
gummata,  verrucoe,  cristce  galli,  and  a  serpiginous 
eruption,  or  rather  a  pocky  itch  all  over  her  body. 
By  that  time  she  had  taken  the  second  pill,  sir,  by 
heaven !  she  was  as  smooth  as  my  hand ;  and  the 
third  made  her  as  sound  and  as  fresh  as  a  new-bom 
infant."  —  "  Sir,"  cried  my  uncle  peevishly,  "  I  have 
no  reason  to  flatter  myself  that  my  disorder  comes 
within  the  efficacy  of  your  nostrum.  But  this  patient 
you  talk  of  may  not  be  so  sound  at  bottom  as  you 
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imagine."  —  "I  can't  possibly  be  mistaken,"  rejoined 
the  philosopher  ;  "  for  I  have  had  communication  with 
her  three  times  —  I  always  ascertain  my  cures  in  that 
manner." 

At  this  remark,  all  the  ladies  retired  to  another 
corner  of  the  room,  and  some  of  them  began  to  spit 
—  As  to  my  uncle,  though  he  was  ruffled  at  first  by 
the  doctor's  saying  he  was  dropsical,  he  could  not 
help  smiling  at  this  ridiculous  confession  ;  and,  I 
suppose,  with  a  view  to  punish  this  original,  told  him 
there  was  a  wart  upon  his  nose,  that  looked  a  little 
suspicious.  "  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  judge  of  these 
matters,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  understand  that  warts  are 
often  produced  by  the  distemper  ;  and  that  one  upon 
your  nose  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  very 
key-stone  of  the  bridge,  which  I  hope  is  in  no  danger  of 
falling."  L — n  seemed  a  little  confounded  at  this 
remark,  and  assured  him  it  was  nothing  but  a  com- 
mon excrescence  of  the  cuticula,  but  that  the  bones 
were  all  sound  below  ;  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
he  appealed  to  the  touch,  desiring  he  would  feel  the 
part.  My  uncle  said  it  was  a  matter  of  such  delicacy 
to  meddle  with  a  gentleman's  nose,  that  he  declined 
the  office  ;  upon  which  the  doctor,  turning  to  me,  en- 
treated me  to  do  him  that  favour.  I  complied  with 
his  request,  and  handled  it  so  roughly,  that  he 
sneezed,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  to  the  no 
small  entertainment  of  the  company,  and  particularly 
of  my  uncle,  who  burst  out  a  laughing,  for  the  first 
time  since  I  have  been  with  him ;  and  took  notice 
that  the  part  seemed  to  be  very  tender.  "  Sir," 
cried  the  doctor,  "it  is  naturally  a  tender  part ; 
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but,  to  remove  all  possibility  of  doubt,  I  will  take  off 
the  wart  this  very  night.''' 

So  saying,  he  bowed  with  great  solemnity  all  round, 
and  retired  to  his  own  lodgings,  where  he  applied 
caustic  to  the  wart ;  but  it  spread  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  produce  a  considerable  inflammation,  attended 
with  an  enormous  swelling;  so  that,  when  he  next 
appeared,  his  whole  face  was  overshadowed  by  this 
tremendous  nozzle ;  and  the  rueful  eagerness  with 
which  he  explained  this  unlucky  accident  was  ludicrous 
beyond  all  description.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
meeting  the  original  of  a  character  which  you  and  I 
have  often  laughed  at  in  description ;  and,  what  sur- 
prises me  very  much,  I  find  the  features  in  the  picture 
which  has  been  drawn  for  him  rather  softened  than 
overcharged. 

As  I  have  something  else  to  say,  and  this  letter  has 
run  to  an  unconscionable  length,  I  shall  now  give 
you  a  little  respite,  and  trouble  you  again  by  the  very 
first  post.  I  wish  you  would  take  it  in  your  head  to 
retaliate  these  double  strokes  upon  yours  always. 
Hot  Well,  April  18.  J.  Melford. 

To  SiE  Watkin  Phillips,  of  Jesus  College^  Oxon, 

Dear  Knight,  —  I  now  sit  down  to  execute  the 
threat  in  the  tail  of  my  last.  The  truth  is,  I  am  big 
with  the  secret,  and  long  to  be  delivered.  It  relates 
to  my  guardian,  who,  you  know,  is  at  present  our  prin- 
cipal object  in  view. 

T'  other  day,  I  thought  I  had  detected  him  in  such 
a  state  of  frailty,  as  would  but  ill  become  his  years 
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and  character.  Tliere  is  a  decent  sort  of  a  woman, 
not  disagreeable  in  her  person,  that  comes  to  the  well, 
with  a  poor  emaciated  child,  far  gone  in  a  consump- 
tion. I  had  caught  my  uncle''s  eyes  several  times 
directed  to  this  person,  with  a  very  suspicious  expres- 
sion in  them  ;  and  everv  time  he  saw  himself  observed, 
he  hastily  withdrew  them,  with  evident  marks  of  con- 
fusion. I  resolved  to  watch  him  more  narrowly,  and 
saw  him  speaking  to  her  privately  in  a  comer  of  the 
walk.  At  length,  going  down  to  the  well  one  day, 
I  met  her  half-way  up  the  hill  to  Clifton,  and  could 
not  help  suspecting  she  was  going  to  our  lodgings  by 
appointment,  as  it  was  about  one  o'clock,  the  hour 
w  hen  my  sister  and  I  are  generally  at  the  pump-room. 
This  notion  exciting  my  curiosity,  I  returned  by  a 
back  way,  and  got  unperceived  into  my  own  chamber, 
which  is  contiguous  to  my  uncle's  apartment.  Sure 
enough,  the  woman  was  introduced,  but  not  into  his 
bed-chamber.  He  gave  her  audience  in  a  parlour; 
so  that  I  was  obliged  to  shift  my  station  to  another 
room,  where,  however,  there  was  a  small  chink  in  the 
partition,  through  which  I  could  perceive  what  passed. 
My  uncle,  though  a  little  lame,  rose  up  when  she 
came  in,  and,  setting  a  chair  for  her,  desired  she 
would  sit  down ;  then  he  asked  if  she  would  take  a 
dish  of  chocolate,  which  she  declined,  with  much 
acknowledgment. 

After  a  short  pause,  he  said,  in  a  croaking  tone  of 
voice,  which  confounded  me  not  a  little,  "  Madam, 
I  am  truly  concerned  for  your  misfortunes,  and  if  this 
trifle  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  I  beg  you  will 
accept  it  without  ceremony."    So  saying,  he  put  a 
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bit  of  paper  into  her  hand,  which  she  opening  with 
great  trepidation,  exclaimed  in  an  ecstasy,  "  Twenty 
pounds !  Oh,  sir ! and,  sinking  down  on  a  settee, 
fainted  away.  Frightened  at  this  fit,  and,  I  suppose, 
afraid  of  calling  for  assistance,  lest  her  situation  should 
give  rise  to  unfavourable  conjectures,  he  ran  about 
the  room  in  distraction,  making  frightful  grimaces, 
and  at  length  had  recollection  enough  to  throw  a  little 
water  in  her  face,  by  which  application  she  was 
brought  to  herself ;  but  then  her  feelings-  took  another 
turn.  She  shed  a  flood  of  tears,  and  cried  aloud,  "  I 
know  not  who  you  are ;  but  sure  —  worthy  sir !  — 
generous  sir !  —  the  distress  of  me  and  my  poor  dying 
child  —  Oh  !  if  the  widow's  prayers  —  if  the  orphan's 
tears  of  gratitude  can  aught  avail  —  Gracious  Provi- 
dence !  —  Blessing  !  shower  down  eternal  blessings  *"  — 
Here  she  was  interrupted  by  my  uncle,  who  muttered 
in  a  voice  still  more  and  more  discordant,  "For 
Heaven's  sake  be  quiet,  madam  —  consider  —  the 
people  of  the  house  — 'sdeath !  can't  you."  —  All  this 
time  she  was  struggling  to  throw  herself  on  her  knees, 
while  he,  seizing  her  by  the  wrists,  endeavoured  to 
seat  her  upon  the  settee,  saying,  "  Prithee  —  good 
now  —  hold  your  tongue." 

At  that  instant,  who  should  burst  into  the  room 
but  our  aunt  Tabby !  of  all  antiquated  maidens  the 
most  diabolically  capricious.  Ever  prying  into  other 
people's  affairs,  she  had  seen  the  woman  enter,  and 
followed  her  to  the  door,  where  she  stood  listening, 
but  probably  could  hear  nothing  distinctly  except  my 
uncle's  last  exclamation,  at  which  she  bounced  into  the 
parlour  in  a  violent  rage,  that  dyed  the  tip  of  her 
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nose  of  a  purple  hue.  "  Fie  upon  you,  Matt !  "  cried 
she,  "  what  doings  are  these,  to  disgrace  your  own 
character,  and  disparage  your  family  ?  "  Then  snatch- 
ing the  bank-note  out  of  the  stranger's  hand,  she 
went  on,  "  How  now,  twenty  pounds  !  —  here  is  a 
temptation  with  a  witness  !  —  Good  woman,  go  about 
your  business  !  —  Brother,  brother,  I  know  not  which 
most  to  admire,  your  concupissins,  or  your  extrava- 
gance ! —  "  Good  God  ! ''  exclaimed  the  poor  woman, 
"  shall  a  worthy  gentleman's  character  suffer  for  an 
action  that  does  honour  to  humanity  ?  "  By  this 
time,  uncle's  indignation  was  effectually  roused.  His 
face  grew  pale,  his  teeth  chattered,  and  his  eyes 
flashed.  "  Sister,"  cried  he,  in  a  voice  like  thunder, 
"I  vow  to  God  your  impertinence  is  exceedingly 
provoking ! " 

With  these  words  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and, 
opening  the  door  of  communication,  thrust  her  into 
the  chamber  where  I  stood,  so  affected  by  the  scene, 
that  the  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks.  Observing  these 
marks  of  emotion,  "  I  don't  wonder,"  said  she,  "  to 
see  you  concerned  at  the  backslidings  of  so  near  a 
relation  ;  a  man  of  his  years  and  infirmities  —  these 
are  fine  doings,  truly  —  this  is  a  rare  example  set  by 
a  guardian  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils ;  monstrous  ! 
incongmous !  sophistical ! "  I  thought  it  was  but  an 
act  of  justice  to  set  her  to  rights,  and  therefore  ex- 
plained the  mystery  ;  but  she  would  not  be  undeceived. 
"  What !  "  said  she,  "  would  you  go  for  to  offer  for  to 
arguefy  me  out  of  my  senses  ?  Did  n't  I  hear  him 
whispering  to  her  to  hold  her  tongue  ?  Did  n't  I 
see  her  in  tears  ?    Did  n't  I  see  him  struggling  to 
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throw  her  upon  the  couch  ?  O  filthy !  hideous ! 
abominable !  Child,  child,  talk  not  to  me  of  charity 
—  who  gives  twenty  pounds  in  charity?  But  you 
are  a  stripling;  you  know  nothing  of  the  world; 
besides,  charity  begins  at  home.  Twenty  pounds 
would  buy  me  a  complete  suit  of  flowered  silk, 
trimmings  and  all.*"  In  short,  I  quitted  the  room, 
my  contempt  for  her,  and  my  respect  for  her  brother 
being  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  I  have 
since  been  informed,  that  the  person  whom  my  uncle 
so  generously  relieved,  is  the  widow  of  an  ensign, 
who  has  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  the  pension  of 
fifteen  pounds  a  year.  The  people  of  the  well-house 
give  her  an  excellent  character.  She  lodges  in  a 
garret,  and  works  very  hard  at  plain  work,  to  support 
her  daughter,  who  is  dying  of  a  consumption.  I 
must  own,  to  my  shame,  I  feel  a  strong  inclination 
to  follow  my  uncle's  example,  in  relieving  this  poor 
widow  ;  but,  betwixt  friends,  I  am  afraid  of  being 
detected  in  a  weakness  that  might  entail  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  company  upon. 

Dear  Phillips,  Yours  always. 
Hot  Well,  April  20.  J.  Melford. 

Direct  your  next  to  me  at  Bath ;  and  remember 
me  to  all  our  fellow  Jesuits. 

To  Dr.  Lewis. 

I  UNDERSTAND  your  hint.  There  are  mysteries  in 
physic  as  well  as  in  religion,  which  we  of  the  profane 
have  no  right  to  investigate.  A  man  must  not  pre- 
sume to  use  his  reason,  unless  he  has  studied  the 
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categories,  and  can  chop  logic  by  mode  and  figure. 
Between  friends,  I  think,  every  man  of  tolerable  parts 
ought,  at  my  time  of  day,  to  be  both  physician  and 
lawyer,  as  far  as  his  own  constitution  and  property 
are  concerned.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  an 
hospital  these  fourteen  years  within  myself,  and 
studied  my  own  case  with  the  most  painful  attention; 
consequently  may  be  supposed  to  know  something  of 
the  matter,  although  I  have  not  taken  regular 
courses  of  physiology,  etc.  etc.  In  short,  I  have  for 
some  time  been  of  opinion  (no  offence,  dear  doctor), 
that  the  sum  of  all  your  medical  discoveries  amounts 
to  this,  that  the  more  you  study,  the  less  you  know. 

I  have  read  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  Hot 
Wells,  and  what  I  can  collect  from  the  whole  is,  that 
the  water  contains  nothing  but  a  little  salt  and  cal- 
careous earth,  mixed  in  such  inconsiderable  propor- 
tion, as  can  have  very  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the 
animal  economy.  This  being  the  case,  I  think  the 
man  deserves  to  be  fitted  with  a  cap  and  bells,  who, 
for  such  a  paltry  advantage  as  this  spring  affords, 
sacrifices  his  precious  time,  which  might  be  employed 
in  taking  more  effectual  remedies,  and  exposes  him- 
self to  the  dirt,  the  stench,  the  chilling  blasts,  and 
perpetual  rains,  that  render  this  place  to  me  intoler- 
able. If  these  waters,  from  a  small  degree  of  as- 
tringency,  are  of  some  service  in  the  diabetes, 
diarrhoea^  and  night  sweats,  when  the  secretions  are 
too  much  increased,  must  not  they  do  harm  in  the 
same  proportion,  where  the  humours  are  obstructed, 
as  in  the  asthma,  scurvy,  gout,  and  dropsy  ?  Now 
we  talk  of  the  dropsy,  here  is  a  strange  fantastical 
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oddity,  one  of  your  brethren,  who  harangues  every 
day  in  the  pump-room,  as  if  he  was  hired  to  give 
lectures  on  all  subjects  whatsoever.  I  know  not  what 
to  make  of  him  ;  sometimes  he  makes  shrewd  remarks, 
at  other  times  he  talks  like  the  greatest  simpleton  in 
nature.  He  has  read  a  great  deal,  but  without 
method  or  judgment,  and  digested  nothing.  He 
believes  everything  he  has  read,  especially  if  it  has 
anything  of  the  marvellous  in  it;  and  his  conversa- 
tion is  a  surprising  hotch-potch  of  erudition  and 
extravagance.  He  told  me  t'  other  day,  with  great 
confidence,  that  my  case  was  dropsical ;  or,  as  he 
called  it,  leucophlegmatic ;  a  sure  sign  that  his  want 
of  experience  is  equal  to  his  presumption  ;  for,  you 
know,  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  the  dropsy  in 
my  disorder.  I  wish  those  impertinent  fellows,  with 
their  rickety  understandings,  would  keep  their  advice 
for  those  who  ask  it  —  Dropsy,  indeed  1  Sure  I  have 
not  lived  to  the  age  of  fifty-five,  and  had  such 
experience  of  my  own  disorder,  and  consulted  you 
and  other  eminent  physicians,  so  often  and  so  long, 

to  be  undeceived  by  such  a  .    But,  without  all 

doubt,  the  man  is  mad,  and  therefore  what  he  says 
is  of  no  consequence. 

I  had  yesterday  a  visit  from  Higgins,  who  came 
hither  under  the  terror  of  your  threats,  and  brought 
me  in  a  present  a  brace  of  hares,  which  he  owned  he 
took  in  my  ground ;  and  I  could  not  persuade  the 
fellow  that  he  did  wrong,  or  that  I  would  ever  pros- 
ecute him  for  poaching.  I  must  desire  you  will 
wink  hard  at  the  practices  of  this  rascallion,  other- 
wise I  shall  be  plagued  with  his  presents,  which  cost 
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me  more  than  they  are  worth.  —  If  I  could  wonder 
at  anything  Fitzowen  does,  I  should  be  surprised  at 
his  assurance,  in  desiring  you  to  solicit  my  vote  for 
him  at  the  next  election  for  the  county ;  for  him, 
who  opposed  me  on  the  like  occasion,  with  the  most 
illiberal  competition.  You  may  tell  him  civilly, 
that  I  beg  to  be  excused.  Direct  your  next  for  me 
at  Bath,  whither  I  propose  to  remove  to-morrow  ; 
not  only  on  my  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  my 
niece  Liddy,  who  is  like  to  relapse.  The  poor 
creature  fell  into  a  fit  yesterday,  while  I  was  cheap- 
ening a  pair  of  spectacles  with  a  Jew  pedlar.  I  am 
afraid  there  is  something  still  lurking  in  that  little 
heart  of  hers,  which  I  hope  a  change  of  objects 
will  remove.  Let  me  know  what  you  think  of  this 
half-witted  doctor's  impertinent,  ridiculous,  and 
absurd  notion  of  my  disorder.  So  far  from  being 
dropsical,  I  am  as  lank  in  the  belly  as  a  greyhound  ; 
and,  by  measuring  my  ankle  with  a  packthread,  I 
find  the  swelling  subsides  every  day.  From  such 
doctors,  good  Lord  deliver  us !  —  I  have  not  yet 
taken  any  lodgings  in  Bath ;  because  there  we  can  be 
accommodated  at  a  minute''s  warning,  and  I  shall 
choose  for  myself.  I  need  not  say  your  directions 
for  drinking  and  bathing  will  be  agreeable  to. 
Dear  Lewis,  Yours  ever. 
Hot  Well,  AprU  20.  Matt.  Bramble. 

P.  S.  —  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  my  right  ankle 
pits,  a  symptom,  as  I  take  it,  of  its  being  (Edematous, 
not  leiicophlegmatic. 
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To  Miss  Letitia  Willis,  at  Glcmcester. 

My  dear  Letty,  —  I  did  not  intend  to  trouble 
you  again  till  we  should  be  settled  at  Bath,  but  hav- 
ing the  occasion  of  Jarvis,  I  could  not  let  it  slip, 
especially  as,  I  have  something  extraordinary  to  com- 
municate. O  my  dear  companion  !  what  shall  I  tell 
you  ?  for  several  days  past  there  was  a  Jew-looking 
man,  that  plied  at  the  wells  with  a  box  of  spectacles, 
and  he  always  eyed  me  so  earnestly  that  I  began  to 
be  very  uneasy.  At  last  he  came  to  our  lodgings  at 
Clifton,  and  lingered  about  the  door,  as  if  he  wanted 
to  speak  to  somebody.  I  was  seized  with  an  odd 
kind  of  fluttering,  and  begged  Win  to  throw  herself 
in  his  way,  but  the  poor  girl  has  weak  nerves,  and 
was  afraid  of  his  beard.  My  uncle  having  occasion 
for  new  glasses,  called  him  upstairs,  and  was  trying 
a  pair  of  spectacles,  when  the  man,  advancing  to  me, 
said  in  a  whisper  —  O  gracious  !  what  d'ye  think  he 
said  !  —  "I  am  Wilson  !  "  His  features  struck  me 
that  very  moment  —  it  was  Wilson  sure  enough ! 
but  so  disguised,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  know  him  if  my  heart  had  not  assisted  in  the 
discovery. 

I  was  so  surprised,  and  so  frightened,  that  I  fainted 
away,  but  soon  recovered,  and  found  myself  sup- 
ported by  him  on  the  chair,  while  my  uncle  was  run- 
ning about  the  room,  with  the  spectacles  on  his  nose, 
calling  for  help.  I  had  no  opportunity  to  speak  to 
him,  but  our  looks  were  sufficiently  expressive.  He 
was  paid  for  his  glasses,  and  went  away.  Then  I 
told  Win  who  he  was,  and  sent  her  after  him  to  the 
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pump-room,  where  she  spoke  to  him,  and  begged 
him,  in  my  name,  to  withdraw  from  the  place,  that 
he  might  not  incur  the  suspicion  of  my  uncle  or  my 
brother,  if  he  did  not  want  to  see  me  die  of  terror 
and  vexation.  The  poor  youth  declared,  with  teai-s 
in  his  eyes,  that  he  had  something  extraordinary  to 
communicate,  and  asked  if  she  would  deliver  a  letter 
to  me,  but  this  she  absolutely  refused,  by  my  order. 
Finding  her  obstinate  in  her  refusal,  he  desired  she 
would  tell  me,  that  he  was  no  longer  a  player,  but  a 
gentleman,  in  which  character  he  would  very  soon 
avow  his  passion  for  me,  without  fear  of  censure 
or  reproach  —  nay,  he  even  discovered  his  name 
and  family,  which,  to  my  great  grief,  the  simple 
girl  forgot,  in  the  confusion  occasioned  by  her 
being  seen  talking  to  him  by  my  brother,  who 
stopped  her  on  the  road,  and  asked  what  business 
she  had  with  that  rascally  Jew.  She  pretended 
she  was  cheapening  a  stay-hook  ;  but  was  thrown 
into  such  a  quandary,  that  she  forgot  tlie  most 
material  part  of  the  information,  and  when  she 
came  home,  went  into  an  hysteric  fit  of  laughing. 
This  transaction  happened  three  days  ago,  during 
which  he  has  not  appeared,  so  that  I  suppose  he 
is  gone. 

Dear  Letty !  you  see  how  fortune  takes  pleasure 
in  persecuting  your  poor  friend.  If  you  should  see 
him  at  Gloucester,  or,  if  you  have  seen  him,  and 
know  his  real  name  and  family,  pray  keep  me  no 
longer  in  suspense ;  and  yet,  if  he  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  keep  himself  longer  concealed,  and  has  a  real 
affection  for  me,  I  should  hope  he  will,  in  a  little 
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time,  declare  himself  to  my  relations.  Sure,  if  there 
is  nothing  unsuitable  in  the  match,  they  won't  be  so 
cruel  as  to  thwart  my  inclinations ;  O  what  happi- 
ness would  then  be  my  portion  I  I  can't  help  in- 
dulging the  thought,  and  pleasing  my  fancy  with 
such  agreeable  ideas,  which,  after  all,  perhaps,  will 
never  be  realised.  But  why  should  I  despair  ?  who 
knows  what  will  happen !  W e  set  out  for  Bath 
to-morrow,  and  I  am  almost  sorry  for  it,  as  I  begin 
to  be  in  love  with  solitude,  and  this  is  a  charming 
romantic  place.  The  air  is  so  pure,  the  Downs  are 
so  agreeable,  the  furze  in  full  blossom,  the  ground 
enamelled  with  daisies,  and  primroses,  and  cowslips ; 
all  the  trees  bursting  into  leaves,  and  the  hedges 
already  clothed  with  their  vernal  livery  ;  the  moun- 
tains covered  with  flocks  of  sheep,  and  tender  bleat- 
ing wanton  lambkins  playing,  frisking,  and  skipping 
from  side  to  side  ;  the  groves  resound  with  the  notes 
of  the  blackbird,  thrush,  and  linnet ;  and  all  night 
long  sweet  Philomel  pours  forth  her  ravishingly 
delightful  song.  Then,  for  variety,  we  go  down  to 
the  nymph  of  Bristol  spring,  where  the  company  is 
assembled  before  dinner ;  so  good-natured,  so  free, 
so  easy  ;  and  there  we  drink  the  water  so  clear,  so 
pure,  so  mild,  so  charmingly  mawkish ;  there  the  sun 
is  so  cheerful  and  reviving,  the  weather  so  soft,  the 
walk  so  agreeable,  the  prospect  so  amusing ;  and  the 
ships  and  boats  going  up  and  down  the  river,  close 
under  the  windows  of  the  pump-room,  afford  such 
an  enchanting  variety  of  moving  pictures,  sis  require 
a  much  abler  pen  than  mine  to  describe.  To  make 
this  place  a  perfect  paradise  to  me,  nothing  is  want- 
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ing  but  an  agreeable  companion,  and  sincere  friend, 
such  as  my  dear  Miss  Willis  hath  been,  and,  I  hope, 
still  will  Ix},  to  her  ever  faithful, 

Hot  Well,  April  91.  LydiA  MelFORD. 

Direct  for  me,  still  under  cover  to  Win,  and  Jar- 
vis  will  take  care  to  convey  it  safe.  Adieu. 

To  Sir  Watkin  Phillips,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxon. 

Dear  Phillips,  —  You  have,  indeed,  reason  to  be 
surprised  that  I  should  have  concealed  my  corre- 
spondence with  Miss  Blackerby  from  you,  to  whom 
I  disclosed  all  my  other  connexions  of  that  nature ; 
but  the  truth  is,  I  never  dreamed  of  any  such  com- 
merce, till  your  last  informed  me  that  it  had  pro- 
duced something  which  could  not  be  much  longer 
concealed.  It  is  a  lucky  circumstance,  however,  that 
her  reputation  will  not  suffer  any  (detriment,  but 
rather  derive  advantage  from  the  discovery,  which 
will  prove,  at  least,  that  it  is  not  quite  so  rotten  as 
most  people  imagined.  For  my  own  part,  I  declare 
to  you,  in  all  the  sincerity  of  friendship,  that,  far 
from  having  any  amorous  intercourse  with  the  object 
in  question,  I  never  had  the  least  acquaintance  with 
her  person ;  but  if  she  is  really  in  the  condition  you 
describe,  I  suspect  Mansel  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whole.  His  visits  to  that  shrine  were  no  secret ; 
and  this  attachment,  added  to  some  good  offices, 
which  you  know  he  has  done  me  since  I  left  Alma 
mater,  give  me  a  right  to  believe  him  capable  of 
saddling  me  with  this  scandal  when  my  back  was 
turned  ;  nevertheless,  if  my  name  can  be  of  any  ser- 
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vice  to  him,  he  is  welcome  to  make  use  of  it,  and  if 
the  woman  should  be  abandoned  enough  to  swear 
his  bantling  to  me,  I  must  beg  the  favour  of  you  to 
compound  with  the  parish ;  I  shall  pay  the  penalty 
without  repining,  and  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  draw 
upon  me  immediately  for  the  sum  required. 

On  this  occasion  I  act  by  the  advice  of  my  uncle, 
who  says  I  shall  have  good  luck  if  I  pass  through 
life  without  being  obliged  to  make  many  more  com- 
positions of  the  same  kind.  The  old  gentleman  told 
me  last  night,  with  great  good-humour,  that,  betwixt 
the  age  of  twenty  and  forty,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
provide  for  nine  bastards,  sworn  to  him  by  women 
whom  he  never  saw.  Mr.  Bramble's  character,  which 
seems  to  interest  you  greatly,  opens  and  improves 
upon  me  every  day.  His  singularities  afford  a  rich 
mine  of  entertainment ;  his  understanding,  so  far  as 
I  can  judge,  is  well  cultivated ;  his  observations  on 
life  are  equally  just,  pertinent,  and  uncommon.  He 
affects  misanthropy,  in  order  to  conceal  the  sensibility 
of  a  heart  which  is  tender  even  to  a  degree  of  weak- 
ness. This  delicacy  of  feeling,  or  soreness  of  the 
mind,  makes  him  timorous  and  fearful,  but  then  he 
is  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  dishonour ;  and 
although  he  is  exceedingly  cautious  of  giving  offence, 
he  will  fire  at  the  least  hint  of  insolence  or  ill-breed- 
ing. Respectable  as  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  I  can't 
help  being  sometimes  diverted  by  his  little  distresses, 
which  provoke  him  to  let  fly  the  shafts  of  his  satire, 
keen  and  penetrating  as  the  arrows  of  Teucer.  Our 
aunt  Tabitha  acts  upon  him  as  a  perpetual  grind- 
stone ;  she  is,  in  all  respects,  a  striking  contrast  to 
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her  brother  ;  but  I  reserve  her  portrait  for  another 
occasion. 

Three  days  ago  we  came  hither  from  the  Hot  Well, 
and  took  possession  of  the  first  floor  of  a  lodging- 
house  on  the  South  Parade ;  a  situation  which  my 
uncle  chose,  for  its  being  near  the  bath,  and  remote 
from  the  noise  of  carriages.  lie  was  scarce  warm  in 
tlie  lodgings,  when  he  called  for  his  night-cap,  his 
wide  shoes  and  flannel,  and  declared  himself  invested 
with  the  gout  in  his  right  foot ;  though,  I  believe, 
it  had  as  yet  reached  no  farther  than  his  imagina- 
tion. It  was  not  long  before  he  had  reason  to  repent 
his  premature  declaration ;  for  our  aunt  Tabitha 
found  means  to  make  such  a  clamour  and  confusion, 
before  the  flannels  could  be  produced  from  the  trunk, 
that  one  would  have  imagined  the  house  was  on  fire. 
All  this  time,  uncle  sat  boiling  with  impatience, 
biting  his  Angers,  throwing  up  his  eyes,  and  mutter- 
ing ejaculations  ;  at  length  he  burst  into  a  kind  of 
convulsive  laugh,  after  which  he  hunnned  a  song ; 
and,  when  the  hurricane  was  over,  exclaimed, 
"  Blessed  be  God  for  all  things  ! This,  however,  was 
but  the  beginning  of  his  troubles.  Mrs.  Tabitha"*s 
favourite  dog  Chowder,  having  paid  his  compliments 
to  a  female  turnspit,  of  his  own  species,  in  the 
kitchen,  involved  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  no  fewer 
than  five  rivals,  who  set  upon  him  at  once,  and  drove 
him  upstairs  to  the  dining-room  door,  with  hideous 
noise.  There  our  aunt  and  her  woman,  taking  arms 
in  his  defence,  joined  the  concert,  which  became 
truly  diabolical. 

This  fray  being  with  difficulty  suppressed,  by  the 
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intervention  of  our  own  footman  and  the  cook-maid 
of  the  house,  the  squire  had  just  opened  his  mouth 
to  expostulate  with  Tabby,  when  the  town  waits,  in 
the  passage  below,  struck  up  their  music  (if  music  it 
may  be  called)  with  such  a  sudden  bui*st  of  sound,  as 
made  him  start  and  stare,  with  marks  of  indignation 
and  disquiet.  He  had  recollection  enough  to  send 
his  servant  with  some  money,  to  silence  those  noisy 
intruders ;  and  they  were  immediately  dismissed, 
though  not  without  some  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Tabitha,  who  thought  it  but  reasonable  that  he 
should  have  more  music  for  his  money.  Scarce  had 
he  settled  this  knotty  point,  when  a  strange  kind  of 
thumping  and  bouncing  was  heard  right  overhead  in 
the  second  storey,  so  loud  and  violent  as  to  shake  the 
whole  building.  I  own  I  was  exceedingly  provoked 
at  this  new  alarm  ;  and,  before  my  uncle  had  time  to 
express  himself  on  the  subject,  I  ran  upstairs,  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  Finding  the  room  door  open, 
I  entered  without  ceremony,  and  perceived  an  object, 
which  I  cannot  now  recollect  without  laughing  to 
excess  —  it  was  a  dancing  master,  with  his  scholar, 
in  the  act  of  teaching.  The  master  was  blind  of  one 
eye,  and  lame  of  one  foot,  and  led  about  the  room 
his  pupil,  who  seemed  to  be  about  the  age  of  three- 
score, stooped  mortally,  was  tall,  raw-boned,  hard- 
favoured,  with  a  woollen  night-cap  on  his  head ;  and 
he  had  stripped  off  his  coat,  that  he  might  be 
more  nimble  in  his  motions. 

Finding  himself  intruded  upon  by  a  person  he  did 
not  know,  he  forthwith  girded  himself  with  a  long 
iron  sword,  and  advancing  to  me,  with  a  peremptory 
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air,  pronounced,  in  a  true  Hibernian  accent,  "  Mister 
What-d"'  }e-callum,  by  ni y  shoul  and  conscience  I  am 
very  glad  to  sea  you,  if  you  are  after  coming  in  the 
way  of  friendship  ;  and  indeed,  and  indeed  now,  I 
believe  vou  are  my  friend  sure  enough,  gra ;  though 
I  never  had  the  honour  to  sea  your  face  before,  my 
deiir  ;  for  because  you  come  Hke  a  friend  without  any 
ceremony  at  all,  at  alP** —  I  told  him  the  nature 
of  my  visit  would  not  admit  of  ceremony  ;  that  I  was 
come  to  desire  he  would  make  less  noise,  as  there 
was  a  sick  gentleman  below,  whom  he  had  no 
right  to  disturb  with  such  preposterous  doings. 
"  Why,  look  ye  now,  young  gentleman,'"  replied  this 
original,  "  perhaps,  upon  another  occasion,  I  might 
shivilly  re(iuest  you  to  explain  the  maining  of  that 
hard  word  prepasterous :  but  there 's  a  time  for  all 
things,  honey  ""^ —  So  saying,  he  pa.ssed  me  with 
great  agility,  and,  running  downstairs,  found  our 
footman  at  the  dining-room  door,  of  whom  he  de- 
manded admittance,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
stranger.  As  the  fellow  did  not  think  proper  to 
refuse  the  request  of  such  a  formidable  figure,  he 
was  immediately  introduced,  and  addressed  himself 
to  my  uncle  in  these  words  :  "  Your  humble  servant, 
good  sir,  —  I  am  not  so  prepasterous^  as  your  son 
calls  it,  but  I  know  the  rules  of  shi villi ty  —  I 'm 
a  poor  knight  of  Ireland,  my  name  is  Sir  Ulic 
Mackilligut,  of  the  county  of  Galway  ;  being  your 
fellow-lodger,  I  ""m  come  to  pay  my  respects,  and  to 
welcome  you  to  the  South  Parade,  and  to  offer  my 
best  services  to  you,  and  your  good  lady,  and  your 
pretty  daughter ;  and  even  to  the  young  gentleman 
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your  son,  though  he  thinks  me  a  prepasterous  fellow 
—  you  must  know  I  am  to  have  the  honoiu*  to  open 
a  ball,  next  door,  to-morrow,  with  Lady  Macmanus ; 
and,  being  rusted  in  my  dancing,  I  was  refreshing 
my  memory  with  a  little  exercise ;  but  if  I  had  known 
there  was  a  sick  person  below,  by  Christ !  I  would 
sooner  have  danced  a  hornpipe  upon  my  own  head, 
than  walk  the  softest  minuet  over  yours." 

My  uncle,  who  was  not  a  little  startled  at  his  first 
appearance,  received  his  compliment  with  great  com- 
placency, insisted  upon  his  being  seated,  thanked 
him  for  the  honour  of  his  visit,  and  reprimanded  me 
for  my  abrupt  expostulation  with  a  gentleman  of  his 
rank  and  character.  Thus  tutored,  I  asked  pardon 
of  the  knight,  who,  forthwith  starting  up,  embraced 
me  so  close,  that  I  could  hardly  breathe;  and  as- 
sured me,  he  loved  me  as  his  own  soul.  At  length, 
recollecting  his  night-cap,  he  pulled  it  off  in  some 
confusion ;  and,  with  his  bald  pate  uncovered,  made 
a  thousand  apologies  to  the  ladies  as  he  retired. 

At  that  instant,  the  Abbey  bells  began  to  ring  so 
loud,  that  we  could  not  hear  one  another  speak ;  and 
this  peal,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  was  for  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Bullock,  an  eminent  cowkeeper  of 
Tottenham,  who  had  just  arrived  at  Bath,  to  drink 
the  waters  for  indigestion.  Mr.  Bramble  had  not 
time  to  make  his  remarks  upon  the  agreeable  nature 
of  this  serenade,  before  his  ears  were  saluted  with 
another  concert  that  interested  him  more  nearly. 
Two  negroes  that  belonged  to  a  Creole  gentleman, 
who  lodged  in  the  same  house,  taking  their  station 
at  a  window  in  the  staircase,  about  ten  feet  from  our 
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dining-room  door,  began  to  practise  upon  the  French 
horn ;  and,  being  in  the  very  first  rudiments  of 
execution,  produced  such  discordant  sounds,  as  might 
have  discomposed  the  organs  of  an  ass.  —  You  may 
guess  what  effect  they  had  upon  the  irritable  nerves 
of  uncle ;  who,  with  the  most  admirable  expression 
of  splenetic  surprise  in  his  countenance,  sent  his  man 
to  silence  those  dreadful  blasts,  and  desire  the  musi- 
cians to  practise  in  some  other  place,  as  they  had  no 
right  to  stand  there,  and  disturb  all  the  lodgers  in 
the  house.  Those  sable  performers,  far  from  taking 
the  hint,  and  withdrawing,  treated  the  messenger 
with  great  insolence,  bidding  him  carry  his  compli- 
ments to  their  master  Colonel  Rigworm,  who  would 
give  him  a  proper  answer,  and  a  good  dmbbing  into 
the  bargain.  In  the  meantime  they  continued  their 
noise,  and  even  endeavoured  to  make  it  more  dis- 
agreeable, laughing  between  whiles,  at  the  thoughts 
of  being  able  to  torment  their  betters  with  impunity. 
Our  squire,  incensed  at  the  additional  insult,  im- 
mediately despatched  the  servant  with  his  compli- 
ments to  Colonel  Rigworm,  requesting  that  he  would 
order  his  blacks  to  be  quiet,  as  the  noise  they  made 
was  altogether  intolerable. 

To  this  message  the  Creole  colonel  replied,  that  his 
horns  had  a  right  to  sound  on  a  common  staircase ; 
that  there  they  should  play  for  his  diversion  ;  and 
that  those  who  did  not  like  the  noise  might  look  for 
lodgings  elsewhere.  Mr.  Bramble  no  sooner  received 
this  reply,  than  his  eyes  began  to  glisten,  his  face 
grew  pale,  and  his  teeth  chattered.  After  a  moment's 
pause,  he  slipped  on  his  shoes  without  speaking  a 
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word,  or  seeming  to  feel  any  farther  disturbance  from 
the  gout  in  his  toes.  Then  snatching  his  cane,  he 
opened  the  door,  and  proceeded  to  the  place  where 
the  black  trumpeters  were  posted.  There,  without 
farther  hesitation,  he  began  to  belabour  them  both  ; 
and  exerted  himself  with  such  astonishing  vigour  and 
agility,  that  both  their  heads  and  horns  were  broken 
in  a  twinkling,  and  they  ran  howling  downstairs  to 
their  master^s  parlour  door.  The  squire,  following 
them  half-way,  called  aloud,  that  the  colonel  might 
hear  him,  "  Go,  rascals,  and  tell  your  master  what  I 
have  done;  if  he  thinks  himself  injured,  he  knows 
where  to  come  for  satisfaction.  As  for  you,  this  is 
but  an  earnest  of  what  you  shall  receive,  if  ever  you 
presume  to  blow  a  horn  again  here,  while  I  stay  in 
the  house.*"  So  saying,  he  retired  to  his  apartment, 
in  expectation  of  hearing  from  the  AVest  Indian  ; 
but  the  colonel  prudently  declined  any  farther  prose- 
cution of  the  dispute.  My  sister  Liddy  was  frighted 
into  a  fit,  from  which  she  no  sooner  recovered  than 
Mrs.  Tabitha  began  a  lecture  upon  patience ;  which 
her  brother  interrupted  with  a  most  significant  grin, 
exclaiming,  "True,  sister,  God  increase  my  patience 
and  your  discretion.  I  wonder,'''  added  he,  "  what 
sort  of  sonata  we  are  to  expect  from  this  overture,  in 
which  the  devil  that  presides  over  horrid  sounds 
hath  given  us  such  variations  of  discord.  —  The 
trampling  of  porters,  the  creaking  and  crashing  of 
tnmks,  the  snarling  of  curs,  the  scolding  of  women, 
the  s(jueaking  and  scjualling  of  fiddles  and  hautboys 
out  of  tune,  the  bouncing  of  the  Irish  baronet  over- 
head, and  the  bursting,  Ixlcliing,  and  brattling  of 
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the  Fiviuh  horns  in  the  passa«;i',  (not  to  mention 
tlie  harmonious  j)eal  that  still  thunders  from  the 
Ahhcy  steeple,)  succeeding  one  another  without  inter- 
ruption, like  the  dillerent  parts  of  the  same  concert, 
have  given  me  such  an  idea  of  what  a  poor  invalid 
has  to  expect  in  this  tem])le,  dedicated  to  silence  and 
repose,  that  I  shall  certainly  shift  my  quarters  to- 
morrow, and  endeavour  to  effectuate  my  retreat  hefore 
Sir  Ulic  opens  the  hall  with  my  l^idy  Macmanus,  a 
conjunction  that  hodes  me  no  good."" 

This  intimation  was  hy  no  means  agreeahle  to  Mrs. 
Tahitha,  whose  ears  were  not  ijuite  so  delicate  as 
tliose  of  her  hrother.  She  said  it  would  he  great 
folly  to  move  from  such  agreeahle  lodgings,  the 
moment  they  were  comfortahly  settled.  She  won- 
dercd  he  should  be  such  an  enemy  to  music  and 
mirth.  She  heaixl  no  noise  but  of  his  own  making. 
It  was  impossible  to  manjige  a  family  in  dumb  show. 
He  might  harp  as  long  as  he  pleased  upon  her  scold- 
ing ;  but  she  never  scolded  except  for  his  advantage ; 
but  he  would  never  be  satisfied,  even  thoT  she  should 
sweat  blood  and  water  in  his  service.  I  have  a  great 
notion  that  our  aunt,  who  is  now  declining  into  the 
most  desperate  state  of  celibacy,  had  formed  some 
design  upon  the  heart  of  Sir  Ulic  Mackilligut, 
which  she  feared  might  })e  frustrated  by  our  abrupt 
departure  from  these  lodgings.  Her  brother,  eyeing 
her  askance,  "  Pardon  me,  sister,"*'  said  he,  "  I  should 
be  a  savage,  indeed,  were  I  insensible  of  my  own 
felicity,  in  having  such  a  mild,  complaisant,  good- 
lumoured,  and  considerate  companion  and  house- 
keeper ;  but  as  I  have  got  a  weak  head,  and  my  sense 
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of  hearing  is  painfully  acute,  before  I  have  recourse 
to  plugs  of  wool  and  cotton,  1 11  try  whether  I  can't 
find  another  lodging,  where  I  shall  have  more  quiet 
and  less  music."  He  accordingly  despatched  his 
man  upon  this  service ;  and  next  day  he  found  a 
small  house  in  Milsham  Street,  which  he  hires  by  the 
week.  Here  at  least  we  enjoy  convenience  and  quiet 
within  doors,  as  much  as  Tabby's  temper  will  allow ; 
but  the  squire  still  complains  of  flying  pains  in  the 
stomach  and  head,  for  which  he  bathes  and  drinks 
the  waters.  He  is  not  so  bad,  however,  but  that  he 
goes  in  person  to  the  pump,  the  rooms,  and  the 
coffee-houses,  where  he  picks  up  continual  food  for 
ridicule  and  satire.  If  I  can  glean  anything  for  your 
amusement,  either  from  his  observation  or  my  own, 
you  shall  have  it  freely,  though  I  am  afraid  it  will 
poorly  compensate  the  trouble  of  reading  these  tedi- 
ous insipid  letters  of.  Dear  Phillips,  your  always, 
Bath,  April  24.  J.  Melfoed. 

To  Dr.  Lewis. 

Dear  Doctor,  —  If  I  did  not  know  that  the  exer- 
cise of  your  profession  has  habituated  you  to  the 
hearing  of  complaints,  I  should  make  a  conscience  of 
troubling  you  with  my  correspondence,  which  may  be 
truly  called  the  lamentations  of  Matthew  Bramble, 
Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  I  have  some  right  to  dis- 
charge the  overflowings  of  my  spleen  upon  you, 
whose  province  it  is  to  remove  those  disorders  that 
occasioned  it;  and  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  no  small 
alleviation  of  my  grievances,  that  I  have  a  sensible 
friend,  to  whom  I  can  communicate  my  crusty 
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humoui-s,  which,  by  retention,  would  grow  intolerably 
acrimonious. 

You  must  know,  I  find  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment at  Bath,  which  is  so  altered,  that  I  can  scarce 
believe  it  is  the  same  place  that  I  frequented  about 
thirty  yeai*s  ago.  Mcthinks  I  hear  you  say,  "  Al- 
teretl  it  is,  without  all  doubt  ;  but  then  it  is  altered 
for  the  better ;  a  truth,  which,  perhaps,  you  would 
own  without  hesitation,  if  you  yourself  was  not 
altered  for  the  woi'se."  The  reflection  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  be  just.  The  inconveniences  which  I 
overlooked  in  the  heyday  of  health,  will  naturally 
strike  with  exaggerated  impression  on  the  irritable 
nerves  of  an  invalid,  surprised  by  premature  old  age, 
and  shattered  with  long  suffering.  —  But,  I  believe, 
you  will  not  deny  that  this  place,  which  nature  and 
providence  seem  to  have  intended  as  a  resource  from 
distemper  and  disquiet,  is  become  the  very  centre  of 
racket  and  dissipation.  Instead  of  that  peace,  tran- 
quillity, and  ease,  so  necessary  to  those  who  labour 
under  bad  health,  weak  nerves,  and  irregular  spirits ; 
here  we  have  nothing  but  noise,  tumult,  and  hurry, 
with  the  fatigue  and  slavery  of  maintaining  a  cere- 
monial, more  stiff,  formal,  and  oppressive,  than  the 
etiquette  of  a  German  elector.  A  national  hospital 
it  may  be ;  but  one  would  imagine,  that  none  but 
lunatics  are  admitted ;  and,  truly,  I  will  give  you 
leave  to  call  me  so,  if  I  stay  much  longer  at  Bath. 
But  I  shall  take  another  opportunity  to  explain  my 
sentiments  at  greater  length  on  this  subject. 

I  was  impatient  to  see  the  boasted  improvements 
in  architecture,  for  which  the  upper  parts  of  the 
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town  have  been  so  much  celebrated,  and  V  other  day 
I  made  a  circuit  of  all  the  new  buildings.  The 
Square,  though  iiTegular,  is,  on  the  whole,  pretty 
well  laid  out,  spacious,  oj)en,  and  airy  ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  by  far  the  most  wholesome  and  agreeable 
situation  in  Bath,  especially  the  upper  side  of  it ; 
but  the  avenues  to  it  are  mean,  dirty,  dangerous, 
and  indirect.  Its  communiciition  with  the  biiths  is 
through  the  yard  of  an  inn,  wherc  the  poor  trem- 
bling valetudinarian  is  carriwl  in  a  chair,  betwixt 
the  heels  of  a  double  row  of  horses,  wincing  under 
the  curry-combs  of  grooms  and  jx>stillions,  over  and 
above  the  haziiitl  of  Ix'ing  obstructed,  or  overturned 
by  the  carritiges  which  are  continually  making  their 
exit  or  their  entrance.  I  suppose,  after  some  chair- 
men shall  have  been  maimed,  and  a  few  lives  lost  by 
those  accidents,  the  cor{K>ration  will  think,  in  earn- 
est, about  providing  a  moi*e  safe  and  commodious 
passage. 

The  Circus  is  a  pretty  bauble;  contrivtxl  for  show, 
and  looks  like  Vespa^ian^s  am plii theatre,  turncnl  out- 
side in.  If  we  consider  it  in  point  of  magnificence, 
the  great  number  of  small  doors  lx?longing  to  the 
separate  houses,  the  inconsiderable  height  of  the 
different  orders,  the  affected  ornaments  of  the  archi- 
trave, wliich  are  \x)ih  cliildish  and  misplaced,  and 
the  areas  projecting  into  the  street,  surrounded  with 
iron  rails,  destroy  a  good  part  of  its  effect  upon  the 
eye  ;  and  perhaps  we  shall  find  it  still  more  defec- 
tive, if  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  convenience.  The 
figure  of  each  separate  dwelling-house,  Ix'ing  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  must  spoil  tlie  symmetry  of  the 
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n)oins,  by  rontrat'tiii"^  them  towanls  the  street  win- 
dows, aiui  K'avin«^  ii  lar^rr  swt'i'p  in  tlie  spaeo  iK'hiiid. 
If,  instead  of  tlie  awiis  and  iron  rails,  which  seem  to 
be  of  very  Httle  use,  tliere  had  been  a  corridor  with 
arcades  all  round,  jis  in  Covent  Garden,  tlie  aj)j)ear- 
ance  of  the  whole  woultl  have  been  niore  ma<^nificent 
and  striking  ;  those  arcades  would  have  affbrdetl  an 
/igixvable  covered  walk,  and  sheltered  the  poorchaii"- 
men  and  their  carriages  from  the  rain,  which  is 
here  almost  perpetual.  At  present,  the  chaii"s  stand 
soaking  in  the  o|K.*n  street,  from  morning  to  night, 
till  they  iK'come  so  many  boxes  of  wet  leather,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  gouty  and  rheumatic,  who  are 
transported  in  them  from  place  to  place.  Indeed, 
this  is  a  sluK'king  inconvenience  that  extends  over 
the  whole  city  ;  and  I  am  pei-suadcd  it  produces  in- 
finite mischief  to  the  delicate  and  infirm.  Even  the 
dose  chaii*s,  contnvetl  for  the  sick,  bv  standing  in  the 
open  air,  have  their  frieze  linings  impregnated,  like  so 
many  sponges,  with  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and  those  cases  of  cold  vapoin*  must  give  a  charming 
check  to  the  perspiration  of  a  patient,  piping  hot 
from  the  bath,  with  all  his  pores  wide  open. 

But,  to  rctum  to  the  Circus.  It  is  inconvenient 
from  its  situation,  at  so  great  a  distance  from  all  the 
markets,  baths,  and  places  of  public  entertainment. 
The  only  entrance  to  it,  through  Gay  Street,  is  so 
difficult,  steep,  and  slippery,  that,  in  wet  weather,  it 
must  be  exceedingly  dangerous,  both  for  those  that 
ride  in  carriages,  and  those  that  walk  afoot ;  and 
when  the  street  is  covered  with  snow,  as  it  was  for 
fifteen  davs  successively  this  very  winter,  I  don't  see 
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how  any  individual  could  go  cither  up  or  down,  wnth- 
out  the  most  inniiinent  luiziird  of  broken  boneii.  In 
blowing  weather,  I  am  told,  most  of  the  houses  on 
this  hill  are  smotheretl  with  smoke,  forced  down  the 
chiiiuievs  by  the  gusts  of  wind  reverlxjrated  from  the 
hill  Ixhind,  which,  I  apprehend  likewise,  must  ren- 
der the  atmosphere  here  more  humid  and  unwhole- 
some than  it  is  in  the  Si|uare  below  ;  for  the  clouds, 
formetl  by  the  consbmt  evaj)oration  from  the  Imths 
and  rivers  in  the  lx)ttom,  will,  in  their  a.scent  this 
way,  be  first  attracted  and  detained  by  the  hill  that 
rises  close  !x.*hind  the  Circus,  and  loml  the  air  with 
a  |x.*qK'tual  succession  of  vapours.  This  point,  how- 
ever, may  be  easily  ascertained  by  means  of  a  hy- 
grometer, or  a  |)ajx?r  of  sidt  of  tiirtar  exjK)sed  to  the 
action  of  tlie  atmosphere.  The  s^ime  artist  who 
plannefl  the  Circus  has  likewise  projected  a  Crescent ; 
when  that  is  finishetl,  we  shall  prol)ably  have  a  Sbir ; 
and  those  who  are  living  thirty  years  hence,  may, 
jxThaps,  see  iill  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  exhibiteil  in 
architectui-e  at  Rath. 

Tliest*,  however  fantastical,  are  still  designs  that 
denote  some  ingeiniity  and  knowknlge  in  the  arclii- 
tect;  but  the  n\ge  of  building  has  laid  hold  on  such 
a  numlxir  of  atlventurers,  that  one  sees  new  houses 
sbirting  up  in  ever\'  outlet  and  ever>'  comer  of  Rath  ; 
contrivwi  without  judgment,  executeil  without  so- 
lidity, and  stuck  together  with  so  little  regartl  to 
plan  and  propriety,  that  the  different  lines  of  the 
new  rows  and  buildings  interfere  with,  and  intersect 
one  another  in  every  different  angle  of  conjunction. 
They  look  like  the  w  reck  of  streets  and  squares  dis- 
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jointwl  bv  an  eartlujiwikr,  which  hath  l)n)k(-'n  the 
gn)Uiul  into  a  variety  of  lioles  and  hilloc  ks  ;  or,  <ts  if 
■onie  (fothir  devil  luul  stuthii  them  all  together  in  a 
bag,  and  left  tliein  to  sbiiul  hi«;^lotly-|)i^^letly,  just 
as  chance  directetl.  W'liat  sort  of  a  monster  liath 
will  bec*ome  in  a  few  years,  with  those  growing  ex- 
tn*seenc"es,  may  be  easily  coneeivitl.  Hut  the  want 
of  beauty  and  pn)j)ortion  is  not  the  worst  eU'eet  of 
these  new  mansions  ;  tlu  v  ai*e  built  so  sli«;ht,  with 
the  soft  cnnnblin«;  stone  found  in  this  neighlH)ur- 
IuhkI,  that  I  sliould  never  sleep  (juietly  in  one  of 
them,  when  it  blowcMl,  tts  the  Siiiloi-s  sjiy,  a  ciipfull  of 
wind  ;  and  I  nm  j>ersuade<l,  that  my  hind,  Ko^^er 
Williams,  or  any  nninofequ/d  strength,  would  lx» 
able  to  j)u>h  his  foot  through  the  strongest  part 
of  their  walls,  without  any  gixait  exertion  of  his 
nuis<'le>. 

All  these  al)sunlities  arise  from  the  general  tide  of 
luxury,  which  hath  overspread  the  nation,  and  swept 
away  all,  even  the  very  dregs  of  the  people,  livery 
upstart  of  fortune,  haniessed  in  the  tnippings  of  the 
niode,  presents  himself  at  liath,  as  in  the  very  focus 
of  observation.  —  Clerks  and  factors  from  the  East 
Indies,  loaded  with  the  spoil  of  plundered  provinces  ; 
planters,  negro-drivei*s,  and  huckstei-s,  from  our 
American  plantations,  enriched  they  know  not  how  ; 
agents,  commissaries,  and  contractors,  wlio  have  fat- 
tened, in  two  successive  wars,  on  the  blood  of  the 
nation  ;  usurers,  brokers,  and  jobbei-s  of  every  kind  ; 
men  of  low  birth,  and  no  breeding,  have  found  them- 
selves suddenly  translated  into  a  state  of  affluence, 
unknown  to  fonner  ages ;  and  no  wonder  that  their 
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brains  should  be  intoxicated  with  pride,  vanity,  and 
presumption.  Knowing  no  other  criterion  of  great- 
ness, but  the  ostentation  of  wealth,  they  discharge 
their  affluence  without  taste  or  conduct,  through 
every  channel  of  the  most  absurd  extravagance ; 
and  all  of  them  hurry  to  Bath,  because  here,  without 
any  farther  qualification,  they  can  mingle  with  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  the  land.  Even  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  low  tradesmen,  who,  like  shovel-nosed 
sharks,  prey  upon  the  blubber  of  those  uncouth 
whales  of  fortune,  are  infected  with  the  same  rage 
of  displaying  their  imporUmce ;  and  the  slightest 
indisposition  serves  them  for  a  pretext  to  insist 
upon  being  conveyed  to  Bath,  where  they  may  hob- 
ble country  dances  and  cotillions  among  lordlings, 
squires,  counsellors,  and  clergy.  Tliese  delicate  crea- 
tures from  Bedfordburv,  Butcher  Row,  Crutched 
Friars,  and  Botolph  Lane,  amnot  breathe  in  the 
gross  air  of  the  lower  town,  or  conform  to  the  vul- 
gar rules  of  a  conunon  lodging-house  ;  the  husband, 
therefore,  must  provide  an  entire  house,  or  elegant 
apartments  in  the  new  buildings.  Such  is  the  com- 
position of  what  is  called  the  fashionable  company 
at  Bath  ;  where  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
genteel  people  are  lost  in  a  mob  of  impudent  plebe- 
ians who  have  neither  understanding  nor  ju{lgment, 
nor  the  least  idea  of  propriety  and  decorum  ;  and 
seem  to  enjoy  nothing  so  much  as  an  opportunity  of 
insulting  their  betters. 

Thus  the  number  of  people  and  the  numlx?r  of 
houses  continue  to  increase  ;  and  this  will  ever  be 
the  case,  till  the  streams  that  swell  this  irresistible 
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torrent  of  folly  and  cxtravaf^ance  shall  cither  Ixj 
exhausttHl,  or  turned  into  other  channels,  by  inci- 
dents and  events  which  I  do  not  j)reten(l  to  foresee. 
This,  I  own,  is  a  subjift  on  which  I  cannot  write 
witli  anv  degi"ee  of  patience ;  for  the  mob  is  a  mon- 
ster I  never  could  abide,  either  in  its  head,  tail, 
niidrilf,  or  meml)ers.  I  tletest  the  whole  of  it,  as  a 
niJLss  of  i<^norance,  presumption,  malice,  and  brutality; 
and,  in  this  term  of  reprobation,  I  include,  without 
respect  of  rank,  station,  or  quality,  all  those  of  both 
sexes  who  affect  its  mamjers,  and  court  its  society. 

But  I  have  written  till  my  fingers  are  cramped  ; 
and  my  nausea  lx?«^ins  to  return.  By  your  advice,  I 
sent  to  London  a  few  days  ago  for  lialf  a  pound  of 
geng/eng ;  though  I  doubt  much  whether  that  which 
comes  from  America  is  ecjually  cliicacious  with  what 
is  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  Some  yeai*s  ago, 
a  friend  of  mine  paid  sixteen  guineas  for  two  ounces 
of  it ;  and,  in  six  months  after,  it  was  sold  in  the 
same  shop  for  five  shillings  the  pound.  In  short, 
we  live  in  a  vile  world  of  fraud  and  sophistication ; 
so  that  I  know  nothing  of  ecjual  value  with  the 
genuine  friendship  of  a  sensible  man  ;  a  rare  jewel ! 
which  I  cannot  help  thinking  myself  in  possession 
of,  while  I  repeat  the  old  declaration,  that  I  am,  as 
usual,  dear  Lewis,  Your  affectionate 

Bath,  April  23.  M.  BramBLE. 

After  having  been  agitated  in  a  short  hurricane, 
on  my  first  amval,  I  have  taken  a  small  house  in 
Milsham  Street,  where  I  am  tolerably  well  lodged 
for  five  guineas  a  week.    I  was  yesterday  at  the 
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pump-room,  and  drank  about  a  pint  of  the  water, 
which  seems  to  a^ree  with  my  stomach  ;  and  to- 
morrow morning  I  shall  bathe  for  the  first  time ;  so 
that,  in  a  few  posts,  you  may  expet't  fartlier  trouble. 
Meanwhile,  I  am  ghid  to  find  that  the  inoculation 
has  succeedwl  so  well  with  poor  Joyce,  and  that  her 
face  will  be  but  little  marked.  If  my  friend  Sir 
Gliomas  was  a  single  man,  I  would  not  trust  such  a 
hjuidsome  wench  in  his  family  ;  but  us  I  have  recom- 
mended  her,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Lady  G  ,  who  is  one  of  the  best 

women  in  the  world,  she  may  go  thither  without 
hesitation,  as  soon  as  she  is  quite  recovered,  and  fit 
for  ser\ice.  Ix't  her  mother  have  money  to  provide 
her  with  necessaries,  and  she  may  ride  Ixihind  her 
brother  on  Bucks ;  but  you  must  lay  strong  injunc- 
tions on  Jack,  to  take  particular  care  of  the  trusty 
old  vetenm,  who  has  faithfully  earnetl  his  present 
ease  by  his  past  services. 


To  Miss  WiLJJs,  at  GloticeMer, 

My  dkarest  Companion, — Tlie  pleasure  I  received 
from  yours,  which  came  to  hand  yesterday,  is  not 
to  \yc  expressefl.  Love  and  friendship  are,  without 
doubt,  charming  passions;  whicli  absence  ser\es  only 
to  heighten  and  improve.  Your  kind  present  of 
the  garnet  bracelets  I  shall  keep  as  carefully  as  I 
preserve  my  own  life  ;  and  I  beg  you  will  accept,  in 
return,  of  my  heart -housewife,  witli  the  tortoisi*- 
shell  memoran(lum-l)ook,  as  a  triHing  pledge  of  my 
unalterable  aH'ection. 
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Il'itli  is  to  mo  a  new  world.  All  is  gjiicty,  pxxl- 
huuu)ur,  luul  diversion.  The  eye  is  eontimwdly 
eiitertaiiutl  with  the  spli  iidour  of  dress  and  e(jiiijMi|^', 
and  the  ear  with  the  sound  of  eoju  ljes,  ehaisos,  chairs, 
and  other  carri*i«^s.  77/r  trwrri/  Ik'lh  riri£j^  round, 
from  nioni  till  ni«^ht.  Then  we  are  Wfleoint'd  by 
the  eity  wait.s  in  our  own  hnlt^in^.  We  have  music 
in  the  pum|)-nK)m  every  morninj^,  rotillions  evi'ry 
foren(K)n  in  the  nK)ms,  l>idls  twitx'  a  week,  and  eon- 
cert^  every  other  ni^ht,  Ix'sides  private  assend)lies, 
and  parties  without  numlxT.  As  soon  as  we  were 
settletl  in  Kxlgin^,  we  were  visitetl  by  the  nuLster  of 
the  ceremonies  ;  a  pretty  little  gentleman,  so  sweet, 
so  fine,  so  civil,  and  polite,  that  in  our  country  he 
might  pass  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  then  he  bdks 
so  charmingly,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  that  vou 
woulil  be  delighte<l  to  hear  him  discourse;  for  vou 
must  know  he  is  a  great  writer,  and  hiis  got  five 
tragedies  ready  for  the  stage.  He  did  us  the  favour 
to  dine  with  us,  bv  mv  uncle's  invibition  ;  and  next 
dav  stjuired  mv  aunt  and  me  to  ever\'  part  of  Hath, 
which  to  be  sure  is  an  earthly  jwimdise.  'Hie  S(juai-e, 
the  Circus,  and  the  Panules,  put  you  in  mind  of  the 
sumptuous  palaces,  represented  in  prints  and  pic- 
tures ;  and  the  new  buildings,  such  as  Prince's  Row, 
Harlequin's  Row,  Bladud's  Row,  and  twenty  other 
rows,  look  like  so  many  enchanted  castles,  raised  on 
hanging  terraces. 

At  eight  in  the  morning  we  go  in  dishabille  to  the 
pump-room,  which  is  crowded  like  a  AVelsh  fair; 
and  there  you  see  the  highest  quality  and  the  lowest 
tradesfolks,  jostling  each  other,  without  ceremony, 
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hail,  fellow,  well  met.  The  noise  of  the  music  play- 
ing in  the  gallery,  the  heat  and  flavour  of  such  a 
crowd,  and  the  hum  and  buzz  of  their  conversation, 
gave  me  the  headache  and  vertigo  the  first  day  ;  but, 
afterwards,  all  these  things  became  familiar,  and 
even  agreeable.  —  Right  under  the  pump-room  win- 
dows is  the  King's  Bath  ;  a  huge  cistern,  where  vou 
see  the  patients  up  to  their  necks  in  hot  water. 
'Vhe  ladies  wear  jackets  and  |)etticoats  of  brown 
linen,  with  chip  hats,  in  which  they  fix  their  hand- 
kerchiefs to  wipe  tlie  sweat  from  their  ftices ;  but, 
tndy,  whether  it  is  owing  to  the  steam  that  sur- 
rounds them,  or  the  heat  of  the  water,  or  the  nature 
of  the  drevs,  or  to  all  tht»se  causes  together,  they 
look  so  flushe<l,  and  so  frightful,  that  I  always 
turn  my  eyea  onotluT  way.  —  My  aunt,  who  says 
every  person  of  fashion  should  make  her  appearance 
in  the  bith,  as  well  as  in  the  Ablx»y  Church,  con- 
trived a  cap  with  cherry -colourtfl  riblK)ns  to  suit 
her  cf)mplexion,  and  o])liged  Win  to  attend  her 
yestenlay  morning  in  tlie  water.  But,  really,  her 
eyes  were  so  rtnl,  that  they  made  mine  water  as 
I  viewed  her  from  the  pump-nK)m  ;  and  as  for 
jK)or  Win,  who  wore  a  hat  trinnne*!  with  blue, 
what  Ix'twixt  her  wan  complexion  and  her  fear, 
she  looked  like  the  ghost  of  some  pale  maiden, 
who  had  dn)wncHl  liersclf  for  love.  Wlicn  she  came 
out  of  the  bath,  she  took  ass^ifirtida  drops,  and 
was  fluttered  all  dav,  so  that  we  could  hanlly  keep 
her  from  going  into  hysterics.  Hut  her  mistress 
says  it  will  do  her  gcxxl,  and  poor  Win  curtsies, 
witli  tlie  tears  in  her  eyes.    For  my  jmrt,  I  content 
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inv^ilf  with  drinking  ftlK)ut  liulf  a  pint  oftlu-  watt  i 
t'vcrv  morning. 

Tilt'  |)uin|HT,  with  his  wife  und  servant,  at ti  iul  in  n 
bar;  nmi  the  glasses,  of  (hfKerent  sizes,  stand  ranged 
in  oixler  lx'ft)iv  them,  so  vou  liave  notliing  to  do  hul 
to  point  nt  thatw  hieh  you  choose,  and  it  is  filled  im- 
nietliately*  liot  and  spmkling  from  tlie  pump.  It  is 
the  onlv  hot  water  I  could  ever  drink  without  being 
siek.  —  Far  from  having  tluit  efl'eet,  it  is  rather  »igriH?- 
able  to  the  t^uste,  gniteful  to  the  stomach,  and  reviving 
to  the  spirits.  Vou  ciinnot  imagine  what  wonder- 
ful cuix-s  it  perfornjs.  —  Mv  uncle  began  uith  it  the 
other  diiv  ;  but  he  made  w  ry  faces  in  drinking,  juid 
I  am  afniid  he  will  leave  it  off.  — The  first  day  we 
came  to  Bath  he  fell  into  a  violent  passion,  beat  two 
black -a-m(K)rs,  and  I  was  afraid  he  w  ould  have  fought 
with  their  nnister ;  but  the  stranger  proved  a  |)eace- 
able  man.  To  be  sure,  the  gt)ut  hml  got  into  his 
head,  as  my  aunt  oljservetl ;  but,  I  Ixlieve,  his  passion 
dmve  it  away,  for  he  has  Ixvii  rtinarkablv  well  ever 
since.  It  is  a  thousiind  pities  he  should  ever  Ix,' 
troubled  with  that  ugly  distem|>er ;  for,  \\\i(.n  he  is 
free  from  piiin,  he  is  the  best  temjKTed  man  upon 
earth ;  so  gentle,  so  generous,  so  charitiible,  that 
everybody  loves  him  ;  and  so  good  to  me,  in  particular, 
that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  show  the  deep  sense  I 
have  of  his  tendeniess  and  affection. 

Hard  by  the  pump-room  is  a  coffee -house  for  the 
ladies  ;  but  my  aunt  says,  young  girls  are  not  ad- 
mitted, inasmuch  as  the  conversation  turns  upon 
polities,  scandal,  philosophy,  and  other  subjects  above 
our  capacity ;  but  we  are  all  allowed  to  accompany 
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them  to  the  booksellers'  shops,  which  are  chaniiing 
phiccii  of  resort,  where  we  reatl  novels,  plays,  pam- 
phlets, and  newsf)af)ers,  for  so  small  a  subscription  as 
a  cn)wn  a  quarter,  and  in  these  offices  of  intelligence 
(as  brother  calls  them)  all  the  reports  of  the  dav, 
and  all  the  private  transactions  of  the  bath,  are  first 
entere<l  and  discussed.  From  the  Ixxjkseller^s  shop 
we  make  a  iour  through  the  milliners  and  toymen, 
and  commonly  stop  at  Mr.  (xilKs,  the  j)astry-c<x)k,  to 
take  a  jelly,  a  tart,  or  a  small  bason  of  vennicelli. 
'l  licre  is,  moreover,  another  phu*e  of  entertainment 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  op|X)site  to  the  Grove, 
to  which  the  conjpany  cmss  over  in  a  boat.  —  It  is 
called  Spring  Gardens ;  a  sweet  retreat,  laid  out  in 
walks,  and  j)<)n(ls,  and  parterre's  of  flowers  ;  and  there 
is  a  long  room  for  breakfasting  and  dancing.  As 
the  situation  is  low  and  danip,  and  the  scitson  has 
Ix^en  remarkably  wet,  my  uncle  won't  suffer  me  to 
go  thither,  lest  I  should  catch  cold.  Rut  my  aunt 
says  it  is  all  a  vulgar  prejudice;  and,  to  Ix?  sure,  a 
grcat  many  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  Irehuid  frenjuent 
the  place,  without  seeming  to  be  the  worse  for  it. 
They  say,  dancing  at  Spring  (iaixlens,  when  the  air 
is  moist,  is  reconnnended  to  them  as  an  excellent 
cure  for  the  rheumatism.  I  have  iKH-n  twice  at  the 
play,  where,  notwithstanding  the  extx'llence  of  tlie 
jXTformers,  the  gaiety  of  the  compuiy,  and  the  dtr- 
orations  of  the  theatre,  which  are  very  fine,  I  could 
not  help  refltvting,  with  a  sigh,  upon  our  poor 
homely  representations  at  Gloucester.  —  Rut  this  in 
confidence  to  my  dear  Willis.  —  You  know  my  heart, 
and  will  excuse  its  weakness. 
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Afti  r  all,  tlu'  f^real  scenes  of  entortjiimiK'ut  at  Hath 
are  the  two  public  rooms,  where  the  txjmpaiiv  meet' 
alteniatel  v  even'  evening.  —  'Hiev  are  .s|Miciou.s,  lofty, 
and,  when  li^hti'<l  up,  ap|)ear  very  striking.  They 
are  generally  cn)W(letl  with  wt  ll-divvsiil  jR-opK',  who 
drink  tea  in  si'jvirate  parties,  plav  at  cards,  walk,  or 
sit  and  chat  to^-ther,  just  jls  thcv  are  disjMised. 
Twice  a  wtvk  there  is  a  Iwill,  the  exjK'Use  of  which  is 
dc'fniveti  by  a  voluntary  sulxsc^ription  ainon^  the 
^'utlenien  ;  and  every  sul)scnl>er  has  three  tickets. 
I  Wits  tlierL'  Friday  last  with  my  aunt,  under  the  care 
of  mv  !jix)ther,  w  ho  is  a  sut>scrilxT ;  and  Sir  I 'lie 
Mackillipit  reconunende<l  his  nej)hew,  CapUiin 
O'Donjighan,  to  me  as  a  |mrtner;  hut  Jerrv  excu.se<l 
himself,  by  saying  I  had  got  the  hemhuhe  ;  and  indeed 
it  wiLs  really  so,  though  I  ciui't  imagine  how  he  knew 
it  'Hk*  place  was  so  hot,  and  tiie  smell  so  different 
from  \*hat  we  are  ased  to  in  the  countrv',  that  I  was 
(juite  feverish  when  we  came  away.  Aunt  sjivs  it  is 
the  etfect  of  a  vulgar  constitution,  reared  among  w  ckxIs 
and  mountains  ;  mid  that,  as  I  lx?come  more  acciLS- 
tomed  to  genteel  company,  it  w  ill  wear  off.  —  Sir 
Ulic  was  very  coujplaisiint,  made  her  a  gi"eat  many 
high-flown  compliments,  and,  when  we  retired,  handed 
licr  with  great  ceremony  to  her  chair.  The  capUiin, 
I  believe,  would  luive  done  me  the  same  favour  ;  but 
my  brother,  seeing  him  advance,  took  me  under  his 
arm,  and  wished  him  gocxl-night.  The  captain  is  a 
pretty  man,  to  be  sure  ;  tall  and  straight,  and  well 
made,  with  light  grey  eyes,  and  a  Roman  nose  ;  but 
there  is  a  certain  boldness  in  his  look  and  manner 
that  puts  one  out  of  countenance.  —  But  I  am  afraid 
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I  have  put  you  out  of  all  patience  with  this  long  un- 
connected scrawl ;  which  I  shall  therefore  conclude, 
with  assuring  you,  that  neither  Bath,  nor  London, 
nor  all  the  diversions  of  life,  shall  ever  be  able  to 
efface  the  idea  of  my  dear  Letty,  from  the  heart  of 
her  ever  affectionate  Lydia  Melfoed. 

Bath,  April  26. 

To  Mrs.  Mary  Jones,  at  Bramhleton, 

Dear  Molly  Jones,  —  Heaving  got  a  frank,  I  now 
return  your  fever,  which  I  received  by  Mr.  Higgins 
at  the  Hot  Well,  together  with  the  stockings  which 
his  wife  footed  for  me  ;  but  now  they  are  of  no 
survice.  Nobody  wears  such  things  in  this  place. 
—  O  Molly  !  you  that  live  in  the  country  have  no 
deception  of  our  doings  at  Bath.  Here  is  such  dress- 
ing, and  fiddling,  and  dancing,  and  gadding,  and 
courting,  and  plotting  —  O  gracious  !  If  God  had 
not  given  me  a  good  stock  of  discretion,  what  a  power 
of  things  might  not  I  reveal,  consarning  old  mistress 
and  young  mistress ;  Jews  with  beards  that  were  no 
Jews,  but  handsome  Christians,  without  a  hair  upon 
their  sin,  strolling  with  spectacles,  to  get  speech  of 
Miss  Liddy.  But  she 's  a  dear  sweet  soul,  as  innocent 
as  the  child  unborn.  She  has  tould  me  all  her 
inward  thoughts,  and  disclosed  her  passion  for  Mr. 
Wilson  ;  and  that 's  not  his  name  neither  ;  and  thof 
he  acted  among  the  player-men,  he  is  meat  for  their 
masters  ;  and  she  has  gi'en  me  her  yellow  trolopea, 
which  Mrs.  Drab,  the  manty-maker,  says  will  look 
very  well  when  it  is  scowred  and  smoaked  with  silfur 
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—  Vou  knows  as  how  yallow  fitts  my  fizz()«^inony. 
God  he  knows  what  havoc  I  shall  make  am()n<£  the 
mail  sex,  when  I  make  my  first  appearance  in  this 
killing  collar,  with  a  full  suit  of  gaze,  as  good  as  new, 
that  I  bought  last  Friday,  of  Madam  Friponeau,  the 
French  muUaner. 

Dear  girl,  I  have  seen  all  the  fine  shows  of  Bath  ; 
the  Trades,  the  Sijuires,  and  the  Circlis,  the  Crashit, 
the  Hottogon,  and  Bloody  Buildings,  and  Harry 
King's  Row ;  and  I  have  been  twice  in  the  bath  with 
mistress,  and  imr  a  smoak  upon  our  backs,  hussy.  — 
Hie  first  time  I  was  mortally  afraid,  and  fiustered  all 
day,  and  afterwards  made  believe  that  I  had  got  the 
heddick  ;  but  mistress  said,  if  I  did  n't  go,  I  should 
take  a  dose  of  bum-taffy  ;  and  so  remembering  how 
it  worked  Mrs.  Gwyllim  a  penn'orth,  I  chose  rather 
to  go  again  with  her  into  the  bath,  and  then  I  met 
with  an  axident.  I  dropt  my  petticoat,  and  could 
•not  get  it  up  from  the  bottom  —  but  what  did  that 
signify  ?  —  they  mought  laff,  but  they  could  see 
nothing  ;  for  I  was  up  to  the  sin  in  water.  To  be 
sure,  it  threw  me  into  such  a  gumbustion,  that  I 
know  not  what  I  said,  nor  what  I  did,  nor  how  they 
got  me  out,  and  rapt  me  in  a  blanket  —  Mrs.  Tabitha 
scoulded  a  little  when  we  got  home  ;  but  she  knows  as 
how  I  know  what 's  what.  —  Ah,  Laud  help  you  !  — 
There  is  Sir  Yuri  Micligut,  of  Balnaclinch,  in  the 
cunty  of  Kalloway  —  I  took  down  the  name  from  his 
gentleman,  Mr.  O  Frizzle,  and  he  has  got  an  estate 
of  fifteen  hundred  a  year  —  I  am  sure  he  is  both  rich 
and  generous.  —  But  you  nose,  Molly,  I  was  always 
famous  for  keeping  secrets ;  and  so  he  was  very  safe 
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in  trusting  me  with  his  flegm  for  mistress,  which,  to 
be  sure,  is  very  honourable  ;  fur  Mr.  ()  Frizzle  assures 
me  he  values  not  her  {X)rtion  a  brass  farthing  — 
And,  indeed,  what  \s  poor  ten  thousand  pounds  to  a 
Ran)n  Knight  of  his  fortune  ?  and,  tnily,  I  told  Mr. 
()  Frizzle  that  was  all  that  she  had  to  tnist  to.  —  As 
for  John  Hiomaa,  he 's  a  morass  fellor  —  I  vow  I 
thought  he  would  a  fit  with  Mr.  ()  Frizzle,  because  he 
axed  me  to  dance  with  him  at  Spring  Gardens  — 
Hut  (t(k1  he  knows  I  have  no  tlioughts  either  of  wan 
or  t'  oUier. 

As  for  house  news,  the  worst  is.  Chowder  has 
fallen  off  greatly  from  his  stomick  —  He  eats  nothing 
but  white  meats  and  not  much  of  that ;  and  wheeiM 
and  seems  to  be  much  bltNited.  llie  doctors  think 
he  is  threatened  with  a  dropsy  —  Panon  Marrow&t, 
who  has  got  the  same  di>onlcr,  finds  great  benefit 
from  the  waters  ;  but  Chowder  sii-ms  to  like  them  no 
bi'tter  than  the  s<juire  ;  and  mistru?«s  says  if  his  cai» 
don't  take  a  favourable  tuni,  she  will  sartainly  cany 
him  to  Aberga'nny  to  drink  goats'  whey  —  To  be 
mire  the  poor  dear  honimil  is  lost  for  want  of  axerciie ; 
for  which  reason  she  intends  to  give  him  an  airing 
once  a  day  upon  the  Downs  in  a  post-chaiae.  — I 
have  already  made  very  cn-tli table  wirrexions  in  this 
here  place,  where,  to  be  sure,  wc  have  the  veiy 
s<juintasencc  of  satiety  —  Mrs,  Patcher,  .Mv  Ijidy 
Kilnmciill(K'k's  woman,  and  I,  are  swoni  sisti-rs.  She 
Iwis  shown  me  all  her  secn't>,  and  li'ariu'<l  me  to  wadl 
gaze,  and  refrash  nisty  silks  aiui  bum)K*M><>ns,  by 
l)oiling  them  with  wincgar,  chamberlnye,  and  stale 
beer.    My  sliort  sack  and  apron  luck  as  good  ai  new 
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from  tlu  shop,  (iiid  niv  pumpMltMir  ivs  (r\^\\  a>  a  nw, 
bv  the  help  of  turtle- wtitiT  -  Hut  thi>  is  nil  (invk 
aixt  fatten  to  >ou,  Mollv.  —  If  we  ^himl(l  eouie  to 
Aber^*iuiv,  vuu*ll  Im>  within  AiiA^'»  ride  of  us  ;  and 
then  we  kluUl  mx  wiui  miothcr,  pIcnM*  (tod.  —  If  not, 
remember  me  in  your  prayers  a.s  I  nhall  do  by  you  in 
mine;  aiid  tnkv  rmv  of  uiy  kitten,  aiu!  ^ve  niy  kind 
MUTrioe  to  SauI  ;  aiul  thift  is  all  at  pn*^nt,  from  your 
beloved  frieiul  luid  aaneiit,  Wimkiiki)  Junkinh. 
Uatu.  April  M. 

7'>  Mr*.  (fWYm><,  II  'U^ehrfjifr,  nt  ItmmMt'tori  II. ill. 

I  AM  ajitonished  that  Dr.  lx-wi«»  nhoultl  t^ikc  ii|M>n 
him  to  V  Aldenn  \,  without  my  privity  and 

concumujt-s.     What  nI  my  bn)ther\  onler  ?  — 

My  bn>ther  is  Uttlc  biiui  tluui  noneompush.  lie* 
would  ^YC  away  t)ie  nhirt  of  hit  Uuk,  and  the  teeth 
out  of  his  bend;  nav,  a>  for  that  matter,  he  would  luive 
niitiat«d  the  (ainily  with  liis  ridiculous  rharitii^s,  if  it 
hiui  not  been  for  my  four  ijutirtern.  —  What  Ixtwct-n 
hi>  wilfuliHss  and  his  wtLNte,  his  tnim{)s,  and  his 
frenzy,  I  lend  tliclifeof  an  indentml  slave.  Aldeniev 
^ve  four  ^^lons  a  day  ever  since  the  iiilf  was  sent 
to  markeL  llierv  is  so  much  milk  out  of  mv  diiirv, 
and  tlie  press  must  stand  still :  —  Hut  I  won't  lose  a 
cheese-paring ;  ajid  the  milk  shall  Ix'  made  ^(kkI,  if 
the  sarvants  should  go  without  butter.  If  they  nuist 
needs  have  butter,  let  them  make  it  of  sheep's  milk  ; 
but  then  my  wool  w  ill  suffer  for  want  of  grace ;  so 
that  I  must  be  a  loser  on  all  sides.  —  Well,  patience 
is  like  a  stout  Welsh  poney ;  it  bears  a  great  deal, 
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and  trots  a  great  way,  but  it  will  tire  at  the  long 
run.  —  Before  it 's  long,  perhaps  I  may  show  Matt, 
that  I  was  not  bom  to  be  the  household  drudge  to 
my  dying  day. 

Gwyn  writes  from  Crickhowel,  that  the  price  of 
flannel  is  fallen  three  farthings  an  ell ;  and  that 's 
another  good  {K*nny  out  of  my  pocket.  —  When  I  go 
to  market  to  sell,  my  commodity  stinks ;  but  when  I 
want  to  buy  the  connnonest  thing,  the  owner  pricks 
it  up  under  my  nose,  and  it  can't  be  had  for  love  nor 
money  —  I  think  everything  runs  cross  at  Hrambleton 
Hall.  —  You  say  the  gander  hiis  broke  the  eggs, 
which  is  a  phinumenon  I  don't  undcrsttuid  ;  for  when 
the  fox  carried  off  the  old  goose  last  year,  he  took 
her  place  and  hatched  the  eggs,  and  partectcd  the 
goslings  like  a  tender  parent, — Then  you  tell  me 
the  thunder  has  soured  two  barrels  of  bear  in  the 
seller.  Hut  how  the  thunder  should  get  there,  when 
the  seller  was  double  locked,  I  can't  comprehend. 
Howsomever,  I  won't  have  the  bear  thrown  out  till  I 
see  it  with  mine  own  eyes.  Perhaps  it  will  recover  — 
at  least  it  will  serve  for  vinegar  to  the  sarvants.  — 
You  may  leave  off  the  fires  in  my  brother's  chamber 
and  mine,  as  it  is  unsartain  when  we  retuni.  —  I 
hojK',  Gwyllim,  you'll  take  care  there  is  no  waste; 
and  have  an  eye  to  the  maids,  and  keep  them  to 
their  spinning.  —  I  think  they  may  go  very  well 
without  bear  in  hot  weather  —  it  serves  only  to 
inflame  the  blood,  and  set  them  agog  after  the  men  : 
water  will  make  them  fair,  and  keep  them  cool  and 
tamj)erit.  Don't  forget  to  put  up  in  the  portuiantle 
that  cums  with  Williams,  along  with  my  riding 
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liahit,  hat,  and  featluT,  the  vial  of  purl-water,  and 
the  tiiu'lvtiir  for  niv  stomach  ;  lx'in«j;  as  liow  I  am 
miuh  troubled  with  flatulencies.  This  is  all  at 
ppL'sent,  fiDui  youi-s,  Tauitha  Buamule. 

Bath.  April  26. 

To  Du.  Lewis. 

Dear  Dick, —  I  have  done  with  the  watei*s ; 
theivfore  vour  advice  comes  a  day  too  late. —  I 
j^rant  that  physic  is  no  mystery  of  your  making.  I 
know  it  is  n  mystery  in  its  own  nature,  and,  like 
other  nivsteries,  requires  a  stron<^  f^^'^P  fnith  to 
make  it  go  down.  — Two  days  ago,  I  went  into  the 

King's  Bath,  hy  the  advice  of  our  friend  Ch  ,  in 

order  to  clear  the  strainer  of  the  skin,  for  tlie  bene- 
fit of  a  free  perspiration  ;  and  the  fii*st  object  that 
saluted  my  eye  was  a  child,  full  of  scrofulous  ulcers, 
carried  in  the  arms  of  one  of  the  guides,  under  the 
verv  noses  of  the  bathers.  I  was  so  shocked  at  the 
sight,  that  I  retired  immediately  with  indignation 
and  disgust.  —  Suppose  the  matter  of  those  ulcers, 
Boating  in  the  water,  comes  in  contact  with  my  skin, 
when  the  pores  are  all  o})en,  I  w  ould  ask  you  w  hat 
must  be  the  consecjuence  ?  Good  heavens,  the  verv 
thought  makes  my  blood  run  cold  !  We  know  not 
what  sores  may  be  running  into  the  waters  while  we 
are  bathing,  and  what  sort  of  matter  we  may  thus 
imbibe  ;  the  king's  evil,  the  scurvy,  the  cancer,  and 
the  pox;  and,  no  doubt,  the  heat  will  render  the 
vims  the  more  volatile  and  penetrating.  To  purifv 
mvself  from  all  such  contamination,  I  went  to  the 
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Duke  of  Kingston's  private  bath,  and  there  I  was 
ahnost  suffocated  for  want  of  free  air,  the  place  was 
so  small,  and  the  steam  so  stifling. 

After  all,  if  the  intention  is  no  more  than  to  wash 
the  skin,  I  am  convinced  that  simple  element  is  more 
effectual  than  any  water  impregnated  with  salt  and 
iron  ;  which,  being  astringent,  will  certainly  contract 
tlie  pores,  and  leave  a  kind  of  crust  upon  the  surface 
of  the  body.  But  I  am  now  as  much  afraid  of  drink- 
ing as  of  bathing ;  for,  after  a  long  conversation  with 
the  doctor,  about  the  construction  of  the  pump  and 
the  cistera,  it  is  very  far  from  being  clear  with  me, 
that  the  patients  in  the  pump-room  don't  swallow 
the  scourings  of  the  bathei-s.  I  can't  help  suspect- 
ing, that  there  is,  or  may  be,  some  regurgitation  from 
the  bath  into  the  cistern  of  the  pump.  In  that  case, 
what  a  delicate  beverage  is  every  day  quaffed  by  the 
drinkers,  medicated  with  the  sweat,  and  dirt,  and 
dandriff,  and  the  abominable  discharges  of  various 
kinds,  from  twenty  different  diseased  bodies,  par- 
boiling in  the  kettle  below.  In  order  to  avoid  this 
filthy  composition,  I  had  recourse  to  the  spring  that 
supplies  the  private  baths  on  the  Abbey  Green  ;  but  I 
at  once  perceived  something  extraordinary  in  the 
taste  and  smell ;  and,  upon  inquiry,  I  find,  that  the 
Roman  baths  in  this  quarter  were  found  covered  by 
an  old  burying-ground  belonging  to  the  abbey, 
through  which,  in  all  probability,  the  water  drains 
in  its  passage ;  so  that,  as  we  drink  the  decoction  of 
living  bodies  at  the  pump-room,  we  swallow  the 
strainings  of  rotten  bones  and  carcases  at  the  private 
batli  —  I  vow  to  God  the  very  idea  turns  my  stomach  ! 
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—  Determined,  as  I  am,  against  any  farther  use  of 
the  Hath  waters,  this  consideration  would  give  me 
little  disturbance,  if  I  could  find  anything  more  pure, 
or  less  pernicious,  to  (juench  my  thirst ;  but  although 
the  natund  springs  of  excellent  water  are  seen  gush- 
ing spontaneous  on  every  side  from  the  hills  that 
surround  us,  the  inhabitants  in  general  make  use 
of  well  water,  so  impregnated  with  nitre,  or  alum,  or 
some  other  villanous  mineral,  that  it  is  ecjually  un- 
grateful to  the  taste,  and  mischievous  to  the  con- 
stitution. It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  here,  in 
iVIilsham  Street,  we  have  a  precarious  and  scanty 
supply  from  the  hill,  which  is  collected  in  an  open 
bason  in  the  Circus,  liable  to  be  defiled  with  dead 
dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  every  species  of  nastiness,  which 
the  rascally  populace  may  throw  into  it  from  mere 
wantonness  and  brutality. 

Well,  there  is  no  nation  that  drinks  so  hoggishly 
as  the  English.  —  What  passes  for  wine  among  us  is 
not  the  juice  of  the  grape.  It  is  an  adulterous 
mixture,  brewed  up  of  nauseous  ingredients,  by 
dunces,  who  are  bunglers  in  the  art  of  poison-mak- 
ing ;  yet  we  and  our  forefathers  are,  and  have  been, 
poisoned  by  this  cursed  drench,  without  taste  or 
flavour.  —  The  only  genuine  and  wholesome  beverage 
in  England  is  London  porter  and  Dorchester  table- 
beer  ;  but  as  for  your  ale  and  your  gin,  your  cider 
and  your  perry,  and  all  the  trashy  family  of  made 
wines,  I  detest  them  as  infernal  compositions,  con- 
trived for  the  destruction  of  the  human  species. — 
But  w'hat  have  I  to  do  with  the  human  species  ?  except 
a  very  few  friends,  I  care  not  if  the  w^hole  was  — 
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Hark  ye,  Lewis,  my  misanthropy  increases  every 
day.  —  The  longer  I  live,  I  find  the  folly  and  the 
fraud  of  mankind  grow  more  and  more  intolerable. 
—  I  wish  I  had  not  come  from  Brambleton  Hall. 
After  having  lived  in  solitude  so  long,  I  cannot  bear 
the  huiTy  and  impertinence  of  the  multitude ;  besides, 
everything  is  sophisticated  in  these  crowded  places. 
Snares  are  laid  for  our  lives  in  everything  we  eat  or 
drink  ;  the  very  air  we  breathe  is  loaded  with  con- 
tagion. We  cannot  even  sleep,  without  risk  of 
infection.  I  say  infection  —  this  place  is  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  diseased  —  you  won't  deny  that  many 
diseases  are  infectious ;  even  the  consumption  itself 
is  highly  infectious.  When  a  person  dies  of  it  in 
Italy,  the  bed  and  bedding  are  destroyed  ;  the  other 
furniture  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  the  apart- 
ment whitewashed,  before  it  is  occupied  by  any  other 
living  soul.  You  "'11  allow,  that  nothing  receives 
infection  sooner,  or  retains  it  longer,  than  blankets, 
feather-beds,  and  mattresses.  —  'Sdeath !  how  do  I 
know  what  miserable  objects  have  been  stewing  in 
the  bed  where  I  now  lie !  —  I  wonder,  Dick,  you  did 
not  put  me  in  mind  of  sending  for  my  own  mat- 
tresses —  But,  if  I  had  not  been  an  ass,  I  should  not 
have  needed  a  remembrancer.  There  is  always  some 
plaguy  reflection  that  rises  up  in  judgment  against 
me,  and  ruffles  my  spirits  —  therefore,  let  us  change 
the  subject. 

I  have  other  reasons  for  abridging  my  stay  at 
Bath.  You  know  sister  Tabby's  complexion  —  If 
Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble  had  been  of  any  other  race, 
I  should  certainly  have  looked  upon  her  as  the 
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most  — .  But  the  truth  is,  she  has  found  means  to 
interest  my  affection  ;  or  rather,  she  is  beholden  to 
the  force  of  prejudice,  commonly  called  the  ties  of 
blood.  Well,  this  amiable  maiden  has  actually 
commenced  a  flirting  correspondence  with  an  Irish 
baronet  of  sixty-five.  His  name  is  Sir  Ulic  Mackilli- 
gut.  He  is  said  to  be  much  out  at  elbows ;  and,  I 
believe,  has  received  false  intelligence  with  respect 
to  her  fortune.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  connexion  is 
exceedingly  ridiculous,  and  begins  already  to  excite 
whispers.  —  For  my  part,  I  have  no  intention  to  dis- 
pute her  free  agency  ;  though  I  shall  fall  upon  some 
expedient  to  undeceive  her  paramour  as  to  the  point 
which  he  has  principally  in  view.  But  I  don't 
think  her  conduct  is  a  proper  example  for  Liddy, 
who  has  also  attracted  the  notice  of  some  coxcombs  in 
the  rooms ;  and  Jerry  tells  me,  he  suspects  a  strap- 
ping fellow,  the  knighfs  nephew,  of  some  design 
upon  the  girl's  heart.  I  shall,  therefore,  keep  a  strict 
eye  over  her  aunt  and  her,  and  even  shift  the  scene, 
if  I  find  the  matter  grow  more  serious.  —  You  per- 
ceive what  an  agreeable  task  it  must  be,  to  a  man  of 
my  kidney,  to  have  the  cure  of  such  souls  as  these. 
—  But,  hold,  you  shall  not  have  another  peevish 
word,  till  the  next  occasion,  from  yours, 

Bath,  April  28.  Matt.  Bbamble. 

To  Sir  Watkin  Phillips,  Bart,  of  Jesus  Coll.,  Occon. 

Dear  Knight,  —  I  think  those  people  are  unrea- 
sonable, who  complain  that  Bath  is  a  contracted 
circle,  in  which  the  same  dull  scenes  perpetually 
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revolve,  without  variation.  —  I  am,  on  the  contrary, 
amazed  to  find  so  small  a  place  so  crowded  with 
entertainment  and  variety.  London  itself  can  hardly 
exhibit  one  species  of  diversion  to  which  we  have  not 
something  analogous  at  Bath,  over  and  above  those 
singular  advantages  that  are  peculiar  to  the  place. 
Here,  for  example,  a  man  has  daily  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  the 
community.  He  sees  them  in  their  natural  attitudes 
and  true  colours,  descended  from  their  pedestals, 
and  divested  of  their  formal  draperies,  undisguised 
by  art  and  affectation.  —  Here  we  have  ministers  of 
state,  judges,  generals,  bishops,  projectors,  philoso- 
phers, wits,  poets,  players,  chemists,  fiddlers,  and 
buffoons.  If  he  makes  any  considerable  stay  in  the 
place,  he  is  sure  of  meeting  with  some  particular 
friend  whom  he  did  not  expect  to  see ;  and  to  me 
there  is  nothing  more  agreeable  than  such  casual 
rencontres.  —  Another  entertainment,  peculiar  to 
Bath,  arises  from  the  general  mixture  of  all  degrees 
assembled  in  our  public  rooms,  without  distinction 
of  rank  or  fortune.  This  is  what  my  uncle  repro- 
bates as  a  monstrous  jumble  of  heterogeneous  princi- 
ples ;  a  vile  mob  of  noise  and  impertinence,  without 
decency  and  subordination.  But  this  chaos  is  to 
me  a  source  of  infinite  amusement. 

I  was  extremely  diverted,  last  ball-night,  to  see 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  leading  with  great 
solemnity,  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  an  anti- 
quated Abigail,  dressed  in  her  lady's  cast  clothes  ; 
whom  he,  I  suppose,  mistook  for  some  countess  just 
arrived  at  the  bath.    The  ball  was  opened  by  a  Scotch 
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lord,  with  a  mulatto  heiress,  from  St.  Christopher's  ; 
and  the  gay  Colonel  Tinsel  danced  all  the  evening 
with  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  tinman  from  the 
borough  of  Southwark.  —  Yesterday  morning,  at  the 
pump-room,  I  saw  a  broken-winded  Wapping  land- 
lady squeeze  through  a  circle  of  peers,  to  salute  her 
brandy  merchant,  who  stood  by  the  window,  propped 
upon  crutches ;  and  a  paralytic  attorney  of  Shoe 
Lane,  in  shuffling  up  to  the  bar,  kicked  the  shins  of 
the  Chancellor  of  England,  while  his  lordship,  in  a 
cut  bob,  drank  a  glass  of  water  at  the  pump.  I  can- 
not account  for  my  being  pleased  with  these  incidents 
any  other  way  than  by  saying  they  are  truly  ridicu- 
lous in  their  own  nature,  and  serve  to  heighten  the 
humour  in  the  farce  of  life,  which  I  am  determined 
to  enjoy  as  long  as  I  can. 

Those  follies  that  move  my  uncle\s  spleen  excite 
my  laughter.  He  is  as  tender  as  a  man  without  a 
skin,  who  cannot  bear  the  slightest  touch  without 
flinching.  What  tickles  another  would  give  him 
torment ;  and  yet  he  has  what  we  may  call  lucid  in- 
tervals, when  he  is  remarkably  facetious.  —  Indeed, 
I  never  knew  a  hypochondriac  so  apt  to  be  infected 
with  good-humour.  He  is  the  most  risible  misan- 
thrope I  ever  met  with.  A  lucky  joke,  or  any  ludi- 
crous incident,  will  set  him  a  laughing  immoderately, 
even  in  one  of  his  most  gloomy  paroxysms  ;  and,  when 
the  laugh  is  over,  he  will  curse  his  own  imbecility. 
In  conversing  with  strangers,  he  betrays  no  marks  of 
disquiet  —  he  is  splenetic  with  his  familiars  only ; 
and  not  even  with  them,  while  they  keep  his  atten- 
tion employed ;  but  when  his  spirits  are  not  exerted 
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externally,  they  seem  to  recoil,  and  prey  upon  him- 
self. —  He  has  renounced  the  waters  with  execration  ; 
but  he  begins  to  find  a  more  efficacious,  and,  certainly, 
a  much  more  palatable  remedy,  in  the  pleasures  of 
society.  He  has  discovered  some  old  friends  among 
the  invalids  of  Bath  ;  and,  in  particular,  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  James  Quin,  who 
certainly  did  not  come  here  to  drink  water.  You 
cannot  doubt  but  that  I  had  the  strongest  curiosity 
to  know  this  original ;  and  it  was  gratified  by  Mr. 
Bramble,  who  has  had  him  twice  at  our  house  to 
dinner. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  Quin's  character  is 
rather  more  respectable  than  it  has  been  generally 
represented.  His  bon-mots  are  in  every  witling''s 
mouth ;  but  many  of  them  have  a  rank  flavour, 
which  one  would  be  apt  to  think  was  derived  from  a 
natural  grossness  of  idea.  I  suspect,  however,  that 
justice  has  not  been  done  the  author,  by  the  collectors 
of  those  Quiiiiana,  who  have  let  the  best  of  them  slip 
through  their  fingers,  and  only  retained  such  as  were 
suited  to  the  taste  and  organs  of  the  multitude. 
How  far  he  may  relax  in  his  hours  of  jollity  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say ;  but  his  general  conversation  is 
conducted  by  the  nicest  rules  of  propriety  ;  and  Mr. 
James  Quin  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  bred  men 
in  the  kingdom.  He  is  not  only  a  most  agreeable 
companion,  but,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  a  very 
honest  man  ;  highly  susceptible  of  friendship,  warm, 
steady,  and  even  generous  in  his  attachments ;  dis- 
daining flattery,  and  incapable  of  meanness  and 
dissimulation.   Were  I  to  judge,  however,  from  Quin's 
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eye  alone,  I  should  take  him  to  be  proud,  insolent,  and 
ci-uel.  There  is  something  remarkably  severe  and 
forbidding  in  his  aspect ;  and,  I  have  been  told,  he 
was  ever  disposed  to  insult  his  inferiors  and  depend- 
ants. Perhaps  that  report  has  influenced  my  opinion 
of  his  looks.  You  know  we  are  the  fools  of  prejudice. 
Howsoever  that  may  be,  I  have  as  yet  seen  nothing 
but  his  favourable  side  ;  and  my  uncle,  who  fre- 
quently confers  with  him  in  a  corner,  declares  he  is 
one  of  the  most  sensible  men  he  ever  knew.  He 
seems  to  have  a  reciprocal  regard  for  old  Squaretoes, 
whom  he  calls  by  the  familiar  name  of  Matthew, 
and  often  reminds  of  their  old  tavern  adventures. 
On  the  other  hand,  Matthew's  eyes  sparkle  whenever 
Quin  makes  his  appearance.  Let  him  be  never  so 
jarring  and  discordant,  Quin  puts  him  in  tune  ;  and, 
like  treble  and  bass  in  the  same  concert,  they  make 
excellent  music  together.  T  ""other  day  the  conversa- 
tion turning  upon  Shakspeare,  I  could  not  help 
saying,  with  some  emotion,  that  I  would  give  an 
hundred  guineas  to  see  Mr.  Quin  act  the  part  of 
FalstafF ;  upon  which,  turning  to  me  with  a  smile, 
"  And  I  would  give  a  thousand,  young  gentleman," 
said  he,  "  that  I  could  gratify  your  longing."  My 
uncle  and  he  are  perfectly  agreed  in  their  estimate 
of  life,  which,  Quin  says,  would  stink  in  his  nostrils, 
if  he  did  not  steep  it  in  claret. 

I  want  to  see  this  phenomenon  in  his  cups ;  and 
have  almost  prevailed  upon  uncle  to  give  him  a  small 
turtle  at  the  Bear.  In  the  meantime  I  must  enter- 
tain you  with  an  incident  that  seems  to  confirm  the 
judgment  of  those  two  cynic  philosophers.    I  took 
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the  liberty  to  differ  in  opinion  from  Mr.  Bramble, 
when  he  observed,  that  the  mixture  of  people  in  the 
entertainments  of  this  place  was  destructive  of  all 
order  and  urbanity ;  that  it  rendered  the  plebeians 
insufferably  arrogant  and  troublesome,  and  vulgarised 
the  deportment  and  sentiments  of  those  who  moved 
in  the  upper  spheres  of  life.  He  said,  such  a  prepos- 
terous coalition  would  bring  us  into  contempt  with 
all  our  neighbours  ;  and  was  worse  in  fact  than 
debasing  the  gold  coin  of  the  nation.  I  argued,  on 
the  contrary,  that  those  plebeians  who  discovered 
such  eagerness  to  imitate  the  dress  and  equipage  of 
their  superiors,  would  likewise,  in  time,  adopt  their 
maxims  and  their  manners,  be  polished  by  their  con- 
versation, and  refined  by  their  example ;  and  when 
I  appealed  to  Mr.  Quin,  and  asked  if  he  did  not 
think  that  such  an  unreserved  mixture  would  im- 
prove the  whole  mass,  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  as  a  plate 
of  marmalade  would  improve  a  pan  of  sir-reverence.*" 
I  owned  I  was  not  much  conversant  in  high  life, 
but  I  had  seen  what  were  called  polite  assemblies  in 
London  and  elsewhere;  that  those  of  Bath  seemed 
to  be  as  decent  as  any  ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
individuals  that  composed  it,  would  not  be  found 
deficient  in  good  manners  and  decorum.  "  But  let 
us  have  recourse  to  experience,""  said  I  —  "  Jack 
Holder,  who  was  intended  for  a  parson,  has  succeeded 
to  an  estate  of  two  thousand  a  year,  by  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother.  He  is  now  at  the  Bath,  driving 
about  in  a  phaeton  and  four,  with  French  horns. 
He  has  treated  with  turtle  and  claret  at  all  the 
taverns  in  Bath  and  Bristol,  till  his  guests  are 
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gorged  with  good  cheer.  He  has  bought  a  dozen 
suit8  of  fine  clothes,  by  the  advice  of  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  under  whose  tuition  he  has  entered 
himself.  He  has  lost  some  hundreds  at  billiards  to 
sharpers,  and  taken  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Avon 
Street  into  keeping ;  but  finding  all  these  channels 
insufficient  to  drain  him  of  his  current  cash,  his  coun- 
sellor has  engaged  him  to  give  a  general  tea-drinking 
to-morrow  at  Wiltshire\s  room.  In  order  to  give  it 
the  more  eclat,  every  table  is  to  be  furnished  with 
sweetmeats  and  nosegays  ;  which,  however,  are  not 
to  be  touched  till  notice  is  given  by  the  ringing  of  a 
bell,  and  then  the  ladies  may  help  themselves  with- 
out restriction.  This  will  be  no  bad  way  of  trying 
the  company ""s  breeding  "  — 

"  I  will  abide  by  that  experiment,""  cried  my  uncle, 
"  and  if  I  could  find  a  place  to  stand  secure  without 
the  vortex  of  the  tumult,  which  I  know  will  ensue,  I 
would  certainly  go  thither  and  enjoy  the  scene.'*'' 
Quin  proposed  that  we  should  take  our  station  in  the 
music  gallery  ;  and  we  took  his  advice.  Holder  had 
got  thither  before  us,  with  his  horns  perdue ;  but  we 
were  admitted.  The  tea-drinking  passed  as  usual ; 
and  the  company  having  risen  from  the  tables,  were 
sauntering  in  groups  in  expectation  of  the  signal  for 
attack,  when  the  bell  beginning  to  ring,  they  flew 
with  eagerness  to  the  dessert,  and  the  whole  place 
was  instantly  in  commotion.  There  was  nothing  but 
justling,  scrambling,  pulling,  snatching,  struggling, 
scolding,  and  screaming.  The  nosegays  were  torn 
from  one  another''s  hands  and  bosoms ;  the  glasses 
and  china  went  to  wreck  ;  the  tables  and  floor  were 
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strewed  with  comfits.  Some  cried,  some  swore,  and 
the  tropes  and  fi<;ures  of  Billingsgate  were  used  with- 
out reserve  in  all  their  native  zest  and  flavour ;  nor 
were  those  flowers  of  rhetoric  unattended  with  sig- 
nificant gesticulation.  Some  snapped  their  fingei-s, 
some  forkeil  them  out,  some  clap jkhI  their  hands,  and 
some  their  backsides ;  at  length  they  fairly  proceeded 
to  pulling  caps,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  prt^sage  a 
geneml  l^iittle;  when  Holder  onlered  his  horns  to 
sound  a  charge,  with  a  view  to  animate  the  com- 
batants and  inflame  the  contest ;  but  this  manoeuvre 
produced  an  effect  quite  contrary  to  what  he  ex- 
jKx-ted.  It  was  a  note  of  reproach  that  roused  them 
to  an  innnediate  sense  of  their  disgraceful  situation. 
'Hiev  were  ashame<l  of  their  absurd  dejx)rtment,  and 
suddenly  desisted.  They  gathered  up  their  caps, 
niffles,  and  handkerchiefs,  and  great  part  of  them 
retired  in  silent  mortification. 

Quin  laughed  at  this  adventure  ;  but  my  uncle's 
delicacy  was  hurt.  He  hung  his  head  in  manifest 
chagrin,  and  seemed  to  rej)ine  at  the  triumph  of  his 
judgment.  Indeed,  his  victory  was  more  complete 
than  he  imagine<l ;  for,  as  we  aflerwards  learneil,  the 
two  amazons  who  signalised  themselves  most  in  the 
action,  did  not  come  from  the  purlieus  of  Puddledock, 
but  from  the  courtly  neighlK^urluMxl  of  St  James's 
Palace.  One  was  a  baroness,  and  the  other  a  wealthy 
knight's  dowager.  My  uncle  spoke  not  a  word,  till 
we  had  made  our  retreat  good  to  the  cofFee-house ; 
whore,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  wiping  his  forehead,  **  I 
bless  Gwl,"  said  he,  **  that  Mrs.  Tabitha  Hramble 
did  not  take  the  field  to-day  !  '^  —  **  I  would  pit  her 
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for  a  t*<H)l  lumdml,^  crit'd  Quin,  *'ji^}iinst  tlu'  iK'st 
sliake-lwi^  (»f  the  whole  main."  Tlu"  truth  is,  iiothiii«; 
could  have  kept  her  at  home  hut  the  aeeideiit  of  her 
having  taken  phvsic  Ix'foix'  she  knew  the  natuiv  of 
the  entertjiiiunent.  She  hixs  Iktii  tor  souk*  days 
furhi>hing  up  an  old  suit  of  black  velvet,  to  make 
her  ap|K'amniv  tus  Sir  Ulic\s  partner  at  the  next 
l>^dl. 

I  iuive  much  to  s^iv  of  this  annahli'  kinswoman  ;  hut. 
she  hius  not  Ixvn  properlv  introduced  to  your  ac(juaint- 
ance.  She  is  remarkahlv  civil  to  Mr.  (^uin  ;  of  who.se 
sarcastic  humour  she  sct  iiis  to  stand  in  awe ;  but  her 
caution  is  no  match  for  her  im|K'rtinence.  Mv. 
Gwvnn,''  said  she,  the  other  day,  **  I  was  once  vastly 
entertained  with  vour  playing  the  Ghost  of  (iimlet, 
at  Dnirv  I^me,  whe»i  you  rose  up  through  the  stage, 
with  a  white  face  and  ml  eves,  and  spoke  of  fjiuiii.s 
UfKm  tht'fr'ii^htful  f)(>r(  upiiu'.  Do,  pray,  spout  a  little 
the  Ghost  of  Gimlet."  —  **  Madam,"'  .siiid  (^uin,  with 
a  glance  of  ineffable  di.stlain,  "  the  (iho.st  of  Gindet 
is  laid,  never  to  rise  again.""  In.sensible  of  this  check, 
she  proi*eedeil  :  Well,  to  be  sui*e,  vou  looke<l  and 
talketl  so  like  a  ix'al  ghost  ;  and  then  the  cock  crowed 
so  natural  —  I  wonder  how  you  could  teach  him  to 
crow  so  exact  in  the  verv  nick  of  time ;  but  I  suppose 
he''s  game  —  an't  he  game,  Mr.  Gwynn  ?^  —  "  Dung- 
hill, madam.'^  —  "  Well,  dunghill  or  not  dunghill,  he 
has  got  such  a  clear  counter-tenor,  that  I  wish  I  had 
such  another  at  Brambleton  Hall,  to  wake  the  maids 
of  a  moiTiinf;.  Do  vou  know  where  I  could  find  one 
of  his  brood  —  "  Probablv  in  the  workhouse  of 
St.  Giles's  parish,  madam  ;  but  I  protest  I  know  riot 
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his  particular  mew.*"  My  uncle,  frying  with  vexa- 
tion, cried,  *'  Good  God,  sister,  how  you  talk  !  I 
have  told  you  twenty  times  that  this  gentleman's 
name  is  not  Gwynn  —  "  Hoity,  toity,  brother  of 
mine,'*'  she  replied,  "  no  offence,  I  hope  —  Gwynn  is 
an  honourable  name,  of  true  old  British  extraction  — 
I  thought  the  gentleman  had  come  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Gwynn,  who  was  of  his  own  profession  ;  and  if  so  l)e 
that  were  the  case,  he  might  be  of  King  Charles's 
breed,  and  have  roval  blood  in  his  veins —  *'  No, 
madam,""  answei-ed  Quin,  with  great  solemnity,  "  my 
motlier  was  not  a  whore  of  such  distinction.  True 
it  is,  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  believe  myself  of 
royal  descent ;  for  mv  inclinations  are  often  arbi- 
trary. If  I  was  an  aljsolute  prince  at  this  instant,  I 
believe  I  should  send  for  the  heat!  of  your  cook  in  a 
charger.  She  has  committed  felony  on  the  person  of 
that  John  Dory  ;  which  is  mangled  in  a  cruel  manner, 
and  even  presented  without  siiuce.  O  temporal  O 
mores ! 

"^riiis  good-humoured  sally  turned  the  conversation 
into  a  less  disagreeable  channel  —  But,  lest  you 
should  think  my  scribble  as  tedious  as  Mrs.  Tabby's 
clack,  I  shall  not  add  another  word,  but  that  I  am 
as  usual,  Yours  J.  Melkord. 

Bath,  April  30. 

To  Dr.  Lewis. 

Dear  Lewis,  —  I  receiyed  your  bill  upon  Wilt- 
shire, which  was  punctually  honoured  ;  but,  as  I 
don't  choose  to  keep  so  nuich  cash  by  me  in  a  com- 
mon loilging-house,  I    have  deposited  <X'260  in  the 
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bftiik  of  Hath,  and  >)iall  tuki-  their  \n\\>  toi*  it  on 
lA>iuioiu  wlieii  I  leave  this  phuv,  wheix'  the  seiisoii 
(hiiws  to  an  end.  —  Vou  must  know,  that  now  being 
afiK)t,  I  am  resolvetl  to  give   Liddv  a  ghnipse  of 
lA)ndoii.    She  is  one  of  the  Ix'st- hearted  ci'eatures  I 
ever  knew,  and  gains  uj)()n  mv  aff'eetion  every  day. 
—  As  for  Tahbv,  I  have  dropj)etl  such  hints  to  the 
Irish  Iwu'onet,  eoneerning  her  fortune,  a.s,  I  make  no 
dou!)t,  will  e<K)l  the  ardour  of  his  addresses.  Then 
lier  pride  will  tiike  the  alarm  ;  and  the  rancour  of 
stale  maidenh(MMl  Ix'ing  chafed,  we  shall  hvRV  nothing 
hut  slander  and  abuse  of  Sir  I'lic  Mackilligut.  This 
ruj)tuiv,  I  foresee,  will  facilitate  our  departure  from 
Hath  ;  wheiv,  at  present.  Tabby  scvms  to  enjoy  her- 
self with  jxruliar  satisfaction.    For  my  part,  I  de- 
test it  so  nmch,  that  I  should  not  have  Ix^en  able  to 
stay  so  long  in  the  place,  if  I  hml  not  discovered 
some  old  friends,  whose  conversiition  alleviates  mv 
disgust.    Going  to  the  coffee-house  one  forenoon,  I 
could  not  help  contemplating  the  company,  with 
e(jual  suiprise  and  compassion.    We  consisted  of 
thirteen  individuals  ;  seven  lame<l  by  the  gout,  rheu- 
matism, or  palsy ;  three  maimed  by  accident ;  and 
the  rest  either  deaf  or  blind.    One  hobbled,  another 
hopped,  a  third  dragged  his  legs  after  him  like  a 
wounded  snake,  a  fourth  straddled  betwixt  a  pair  of 
long  crutches,  like  the  mummy  of  a  felon  hanging  in 
chains;  a  fifth  was  bent  into  an  horizontal  position, 
like  a  mounted  telescope,  shoved  in  by  a  couple  of 
chairmen ;  and  a  sixth  was  the  bust  of  a  man,  set 
upright   in  a  wheel  machine,   which   the  waiter 
moved  from  place  to  place. 
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Being  struck  with  some  of  their  faces,  I  consulted 
the  subscription-book  ;  and,  perceiving  the  names  of 
several  old  friends,  began  to  consider  the  group  with 
more  attention.  At  length  I  discovered  Rear- Ad- 
miral Balderick,  the  companion  of  my  youth,  whom 
I  had  not  seen  since  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of 
the  Severn.  He  was  metamorphosed  into  an  old  man, 
with  a  wooden  leg  and  a  weather-beaten  face ;  which 
appearetl  the  more  ancient  from  his  grey  locks,  that 
were  truly  venerable.  —  Sitting  down  at  the  table, 
where  he  was  reading  a  newspajx}r,  I  gazed  at  him 
for  some  minutes,  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  re- 
gret, which  mjule  my  heart  gush  with  tenderness  ; 
then,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  "  Ah,  Sam,*"  said  I, 
"  forty  years  ago  I  little  thought  ^  —  I  was  too 
much  moved  to  proceed.  — "  An  old  friend,  sure 
enough  ! criod  he,  squeezing  my  hand,  and  survey- 
ing me  eagerly  through  his  glasses,  "  1  know  the 
looming  of  the  vessel,  though  she  has  been  hard 
strained  since  we  parted ;  but  I  can't  heave  up  the 
name''' —  The  moment  I  told  him  who  I  was,  he 
exclaimed,  "Ha!  Matt,  my  old  fellow-<niiser,  still 
afloat ! and,  starting  up,  hugged  me  in  his  arms. 
His  transport,  however,  Ixxled  me  no  gmxl ;  for,  in 
saluting  me,  he  thnist  the  spring  of  his  spectacles  into 
my  eye,  and,  at  the  same  time,  set  his  wooden  stump 
upon  my  gouty  toe ;  an  attack  that  made  me  shed 
tears  in  sad  earnest.  —  After  the  hurry  of  our  recog- 
nition was  over,  he  pointed  out  two  of  our  common 
friends  in  the  room.  The  bust  was  what  remained 
of  Colonel  Cockril,  who  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs 
in  making  an  American  campaign  ;  and  the  telescope 
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pwvinl  to  my  collL'«ije  rluim.  Sir  lU'<^iiial(l  lU'iitley, 
who,  with  his  new  title  iuu\  unexpected  inheritance, 
connnenctxl  fox-hunter,  without  having  served  his 
apprenticeshi})  to  the  mystery  ;  and,  in  conse(juence 
of  followin«r  the  hounds  throui^h  a  river,  was  seized 
with  an  intlannnation  in  his  bowels,  which  has  con- 
tractetl  him  into  his  present  attitude. 

Our  former  coiTespondence  was  forthwitli  renewed, 
with  the  most  hearty  expressions  of  mutual  t^oodwill; 
and,  as  we  had  met  so  unexpectedly,  we  agreed  to 
dine  together  that  very  day  at  the  taveni.  My 
friend  Quin,  being  luckily  unengaged,  obliged  us 
with  his  company  ;  and,  truly,  this  was  the  most 
happy  day  I  have  passeil  these  twenty  years.  You 
and  I,  lA'wis,  having  been  always  together,  never 
tasted  friendship  in  this  high  gout,  contracted  from 
long  absence.  I  cannot  express  the  half  of  what  I 
felt  at  this  casual  meeting  of  three  or  four  compan- 
ions, who  had  been  so  long  separated,  and  so  roughly 
treateil  by  the  storms  of  life.  It  was  a  renovation  of 
youth ;  a  kind  of  resuscitation  of  the  dead,  that 
realised  those  interestinc:  dreams  in  which  we  some- 
times  retrieve  our  ancient  friends  from  the  grave. 
Perhaps  my  enjoyment  was  not  the  less  pleasing  for 
being  mixed  with  a  strain  of  melancholy,  produced 
bv  the  remembrance  of  past  scenes,  that  conjured 
up  the  ideas  of  some  endearing  connexions,  which  the 
hand  of  death  has  actually  dissolved. 

The  spirits  and  good-humour  of  the  company 
seemed  to  triumph  over  the  wreck  of  their  constitu- 
tions. They  had  even  philosophy  enough  to  joke 
upon  their  own  calamities  ;  such  is  the  power  of 
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friendship,  the  sovereign  cordial  of  life.  I  afterwards 
found,  however,  that  they  were  not  without  their 
moments  and  even  hours  of  disquiet.  Each  of  them 
apart,  in  succeeding  conferences,  expatiated  upon  his 
own  particular  grievances ;  and  they  were  all  mal- 
contents at  bottom.  Over  and  above  their  personal 
disasters,  they  thought  themselves  unfortunate  in  the 
lottery  of  life.  Balderick  complained,  that  all  the 
recompense  he  had  received  for  his  long  and  hard 
service  was  the  half-pay  of  a  rear-admiral.  The 
colonel  was  mortified  to  see  himself  overtopped  by 
upstart  generals,  some  of  whom  he  had  once  com- 
manded ;  and,  lx?ing  a  man  of  a  liberal  tuni,  could  ill 
put  up  with  a  moderate  annuity,  for  which  he  had 
sold  his  commission.  As  for  the  baronet,  having 
run  himself  considerably  in  debt,  on  a  contested 
election,  he  has  been  obliged  to  relinquish  his  seat  in 
parliament,  and  his  seat  in  the  country  at  the  same 
time,  and  put  his  estate  to  nurse.  But  his  chagrin, 
which  is  the  effect  of  his  own  misconduct,  does  not 
affect  me  half  so  much  as  that  of  the  other  two,  who 
have  acted  honourable  and  distinguished  parts  on 
the  great  theatre,  and  are  now  reduced  to  lead  a 
weary  Hfe  in  this  stewpan  of  idleness  and  insignifi- 
cance. They  have  long  left  off'  using  the  waters, 
after  having  experienced  their  inefficacy.  The  diver- 
sions of  the  place  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
enjoy.  How  then  do  they  make  shift  to  pass  their 
time  ?  In  the  forenoon  they  crawl  out  to  the  rooms 
or  the  coffee-house,  where  they  take  a  hand  at  whist, 
or  descant  upon  the  General  Advertiser ;  and  their 
evenings  they  murder  in   private  parties,  among 
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peevish  invalids,  and  insipid  old  women.  Tliis  is  the 
case  with  a  good  nunil)er  of  individuals,  whom  na- 
ture seems  to  have  intended  for  better  purposes. 

About  a  dozen  yeai-s  ago,  many  decent  families, 
restricted  to  small  fortunes,  besides  those  tiiat  came 
hither  on  the  score  of  health,  were  tempted  to  settle 
at  Rath,  where  they  could  then  live  comfortably,  and 
even  make  a  genteel  appearance  at  a  small  expense. 
Rut  the  madness  of  the  times  has  made  the  place  too 
hot  for  them,  and  they  are  now  obliged  to  think  of 
other  mignitions.  Some  have  already  fled  to  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  and  othei*s  have  retired  to 
Exeter.  Thither,  no  doubt,  they  will  be  followed 
by  the  flood  of  luxury  and  extravagance,  which  will 
drive  them  from  place  to  place  to  the  very  Land's 
End  ;  and  there,  I  suppose,  they  w  ill  be  obliged  to 
ship  themselves  to  some  other  country.  Rath  is  be- 
come a  meixi  sink  of  profligacy  and  extortion.  Every 
article  of  housekeeping  is  raised  to  an  enormous  price  ; 
a  circumstiinee  no  longer  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
we  know  that  every  petty  retainer  of  fortune  pi(jues 
himself  upon  keeping  a  table,  and  thinks  it  is  for  the 
honour  of  his  character  to  wink  at  the  knavery  of 
his  servants,  who  are  in  a  confederacy  with  the  mar- 
ket people,  and  of  consequence  pay  whatever  they 
demand.  Here  is  now  a  mushroom  of  opulence,  who 
pays  a  cook  seventy  guineas  a  week  for  furnishing 
him  with  one  meal  a  day.  This  portentous  frenzy 
is  become  so  contagious,  that  the  very  rabble  and 
refuse  of  mankind  are  infected.  I  have  known  a 
negro-driver,  from  Jamaica,  pay  overnight,  to  the 
master  of  one  of  the  rooms,  sixty-five  guineas  for 
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tea  and  coffee  to  the  comjwny,  and  leave  Bath  next 
morning,  in  sucli  obscurity,  that  not  one  of  his  guests 
liad  the  shghtest  idea  of  his  jK-rson,  or  even  made 
the  least  inquirv  about  his  name.  Incidents  of  this 
kind  are  fretjuent ;  and  every  day  teems  with  such 
absunhties,  which  tire  too  gross  to  make  a  thinking 
man  merrv.  Hut  I  feel  the  spleen  creeping  on  me 
ap.uv,  iukI  therefore  will  indulge  you  with  a  cessa- 
tion, th/it  you  may  have  no  unneit.*ssary  cause  to 
curse  your  corresjxjndcnce  with,  IX'ar  Dick^ 

Yours  ever, 

Datii.  May5.  Matt.  Buamblk. 

7b  Miss  LrriTiA  Wii.i.is,  at  GhnurM^r, 

My  dkar  Li-rrr^',  —  I  wrote  you  at  gri'at  length  by 
the  jxjst,  the  twenty-sixth  of  hust  month,  to  which 
I  n'fer  you  for  an  acx'ount  of  our  procee<lings  at 
;  and  I  ex|Krt  your  answer  with  ini|witience. 
Rut  having  thi>  opportunity  of  a  private  hand,  I  send 
vou  two  do/en  of  R^ith  rings,  six  of  the  l)est  of  uhich 
I  desire  you  will  keep  for  voursi-lf,  an<l  diNtribute  the 
rest  among  the  young  ladies,  our  conunon  friends,  as 
you  shall  think  pro|M.T.  I  don't  know  how  much 
you  will  approve  of  the  mottos;  some  of  them  arc 
not  to  my  own  liking,  but  I  was  oblige<l  to  t-ake  such 
as  I  could  find  n-iuly  maiuifacturetl.  I  am  vexe<l 
that  neither  you  nor  I  have  receivetl  any  further 
information  of  a  certain  |KTion  ;  sure  it  can't  be 
wilful  neglect !  O  my  dear  Willis  !  I  begin  to  be 
visited  by  stnuigi*  fancies,  and  to  have  some  melan- 
cholv  doubU,  which,  however,  it  would  Ix'  ungener- 
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out  to  ImrUnir  without  furtluT  iiu{uirv.  Mv  iiiu  K', 
who  IwtH  iiuulf  iwv  a  prfM-nt  of  ii  \crv  finr  .set  of  pir- 
netji,  tidkn  of  tmitiitg  us  with  tx  jaunt  to  I/ondoii, 
wliich,  vou  iimv  iiiui^ini',  will  Ik*  highly  agni'iihle; 
but  I  like  iiath  so  well,  that  I  ho{>c  he  woiTt  think 
of  leaving  it  till  the  M'ltMin  is  t|uite  over,  and  yt't, 
Ix'twixt  frirntlN.  thing  Ikls  hapiMiied  to  inv  aunt 
which  will  |)n>l>ahly  shorten  our  htay  in  this  phice. 

Ye^te^hly,  in  the  ftirentKHi,  she  went  hv  herself 
to  a  breakfiLsting  in  one  of  the  nK)nis,  and  in  half 
an  hour  retunie<i  in  great  agitation,  having  ('how<ler 
lilong  with  her  in  the  ehair.  I  In  lieve  hoine  tut  ident 
mast  Imve  ha[)(K>ni><l  to  tlmt  uidueky  animal,  uhieh 
is  the  great  source  of  all  her  trouhle>.  IXrar  Ix-tty  ! 
wliat  a  pity  it  is  tlmt  a  woman  of  her  years  and 
discretion  should  pliuv  her  atfection  ujxjn  such  an 
uglv  ill-tx>nditioiK'<l  cur,  tlmt  snarls  and  slmp^  at 
evt'r\lHKlv.  I  a>ke<l  tlohn  TliomiLs,  the  fiM>tman  who 
attendetl  lur,  what  was  the  matter  r  and  he  did 
nothing  but  grin.  A  fmnous  dog  d(K*tor  wa.s  s<nt 
for,  and  undertook  to  cure  the  {witient,  provide*!  he 
might  i-arry  him  home  to  his  own  hoase  ;  but  his 
mistress  would  not  part  with  him  out  of  her  own 
sight.  She  ortlenxl  the  cook  to  warm  cloths,  which 
she  applied  to  his  lx)wels  with  her  own  hand.  She 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  going  to  the  Imll  in  the 
evening,  and  when  Sir  Ulic  came  to  drink  tea,  re- 
fused to  be  seen,  so  that  he  went  away  to  look  for 
another  partner.  My  brother  Jerry  whistles  and 
dances.  My  uncle  sometimes  shrugs  up  his  shoulders, 
and  sometimes  bursts  out  a-laughing.  My  aunt  sobs 
and  scolds  bv  turns,  and  her  woman  Win.  Jenkins 
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stares  and  wonders  with  a  foolish  face  of  curiosity ; 
and  for  my  part  I  am  as  curious  as  she,  but  ashamed 
to  ask  questions. 

Perhaps  time  will  discover  the  mystery,  for  if  it 
was  an^i:hing  that  happened  in  the  rooms,  it  can't 
be  long  concealed.  All  I  know  is,  that  last  night  at 
supper.  Miss  Bramble  spoke  very  disdainfully  of  Sir 
Ulic  Mackilligut,  and  £isked  her  brother  if  he  in- 
tended to  keep  us  sweltering  all  the  summer  at  Bath  ? 
"  No,  sister  Tabitha,""  said  he,  with  an  arch  smile, 
"  we  shall  retreat  before  the  dog-days  begin,  though 
I  make  no  doubt,  that,  with  a  little  temperance  and 
discretion,  our  constitutions  might  be  kept  cool 
enough  all  the  year,  even  at  Bath."'  As  I  don't  know 
the  meaning  of  this  insinuation,  I  won't  pretend  to 
make  any  remarks  upon  it  at  present ;  hereafter, 
perhaps,  I  may  be  able  to  explain  it  more  to  your 
satisfaction ;  in  the  meantime,  I  beg  you  will  be 
punctual  in  your  correspondence,  and  continue  to 
love  your  ever  faithful  Lydia  Melford. 

Bath,  May  6. 

To  Sir  Watkin  Phillips,  Bart,  of  Jesus  College^ 

OvC07l. 

So  then  Mrs.  Blackerby's  affair  has  proved  a  false 
alarm,  and  I  have  saved  my  money  ?  I  wish,  how- 
ever, her  declaration  had  not  been  so  premature,  for 
though  my  being  thought  capable  of  making  her  a 
mother  might  have  given  me  some  credit,  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  intrigue  with  such  a  cracked  pitcher  does 
me  no  honour  at  all.    In  my  last  I  told  you  I  had 
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hopes  of  seeing  Quin  in  his  hours  of  elevation  at  the 
tavern,  which  is  the  temple  of  mirth  and  good  fellow- 
ship, where  he,  as  priest  of  Comus,  utters  the  inspira- 
tions of  wit  and  humour  ;  I  have  had  that  satisfaction. 
I  have  dined  with  his  club  at  the  Three  Tuns,  and 
had  the  honour  to  sit  him  out.  At  half  an  hour 
past  eight  in  the  evening,  he  was  carried  home  with 
six  good  bottles  of  claret  under  his  belt ;  and,  it 
being  then  Friday,  he  gave  orders  that  he  should  not 
be  disturbed  till  Sunday  at  noon.  You  must  not 
imagine  that  this  dose  had  any  other  effect  upon  his 
conversation,  but  that  of  making  it  more  extrava- 
gantly entertaining.  He  had  lost  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  indeed,  several  hours  before  we  parted,  but 
he  retained  all  his  other  faculties  in  perfection,  and, 
as  he  gave  vent  to  every  whimsical  idea  as  it  rose, 
I  was  really  astonished  at  the  brilliancy  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  force  of  his  expression.  Quin  is 
a  real  voluptuary  in  the  articles  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  so  confirmed  an  epicure,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  that  he  cannot  put  up  with 
ordinary  fare.  This  is  a  point  of  such  importance 
with  him,  that  he  always  takes  upon  himself  the 
charge  of  catering  ;  and  a  man  admitted  to  his  mess 
is  always  sure  of  eating  delicate  victuals,  and  drink- 
ing excellent  wine.  He  owns  himself  addicted  to 
the  delights  of  the  stomach,  and  often  jokes  upon 
his  o^vn  sensuality  ;  but  there  is  nothing  selfish  in 
his  appetite.  He  finds  that  good  cheer  unites  good 
company,  exhilarates  the  spirits,  opens  the  heart, 
banishes  all  restraint  from  conversation,  and  pro- 
motes the  happiest  purposes  of  social  life.    But  Mr. 
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James  Quin  is  not  a  subject  to  be  discussed  in  the 
compass  of  one  letter.  I  shall  therefore,  at  present, 
leave  him  to  his  repose,  and  call  in  another  of  a  very 
different  complexion. 

You  desire  to  have  further  acquaintance  with  the 
person  of  our  aunt,  and  promise  yourself  much  enter- 
biirnnent  from  her  connexion  with  Sir  Ulic  Mackilli- 
gut,  but  in  this  hope  you  are  ])alked  already  —  that 
connexion  is  dissolved.  The  Irish  l)aronet  is  an  old 
hound,  that,  finding  her  carrion,  has  (piitted  the 
scent.  I  have  alremly  told  you,  that  Mrs.  Tabitha 
Bramble  is  a  maiden  of  forty-five.  In  her  person, 
she  is  tall,  mw-boned,  awkwanl,  flat -chested,  and 
stooping;  her  complexion  is  sallow  and  freckled; 
her  eves  are  not  grev,  but  greenish,  like  those  of  a 
cat,  and  generally  inflamed  ;  her  hair  is  of  a  sandy, 
or  rather  dusty  hue  ;  her  foreheml  low  ;  her  nose 
long,  sharp,  and,  towanls  the  extremity,  always  red 
in  cool  weather;  her  lips  skimiy,  her  mouth  exten- 
sive, her  teeth  straggling  and  loose,  of  vanous  col- 
ours and  conformation  ;  and  her  long  neck  shrivelled 
into  a  thous^uid  wrinkles.  In  her  temper,  she  is 
proud,  stiff,  vain,  imjK'rious,  prying,  malicious,  greedy, 
and  uncharitable.  In  all  likelihood  her  natural  aus- 
terity has  been  souretl  by  disappointment  in  love, 
for  her  long  celibacy  is  by  no  means  owing  to  her 
dislike  of  matrimony  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  has  lefl 
no  stone  unturned  to  avoid  the  repmichful  epithet 
of  old  maid. 

Before  I  was  bom,  she  had  gone  such  lengths  in 
the  way  of  flirting  with  a  recruiting  officer,  that  her 
reputation  wa:,  a  little  singed.    She  afterwards  made 
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mlvaiuvs  to  the  cunite  of  the  piui.sh,  wlio  dropped 
some  distant  hints  alxjut  the  next  pivsentution  to  the 
livincr,  whieli  was  in  her  hrotlier's  pfl ;  but  fin(hM«; 
that  wtLs  alivadv  proniiseil  to  anotlier,  he  Hew  off  at  a 
tangent ;  and  Mi-s.  Tab!)y,  in  revenge,  found  means  to 
deprive  him  of  his  cui-e.    ller  next  h)ver  wtLs  a  lieu- 
tenant of  a  man-of-war,  a  relation  of  the  fumilv,  who 
did  not  understand  the  ix,'finements  of  the  pjission, 
ami  expressed  no  aversion  to  giapple  with  cousin 
Tjihhv  in  the  way  of  marriage ;  but  iK'fore  matters 
could  l)e  pro|)erly  adjusted,  he  went  out  on  a  cruise, 
and  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  a  French  frig- 
ate.   Our  aunt,  though  Ijiiflled  m)  often,  did  not  yet 
despair.    She  laid  all  her  snares  for  Dr.  Ix'wis,  who 
is  the  //<//i^  Achates  of  my  uncle.    She  even  fell  sick 
upon  the  occasion,  ami  prevaileil  with  Matt,  to  inter- 
pose in  her  Ix'half  with  his  friend  ;  but  the  doctor 
lx}ing  a  shy  cock,  would  not  be  caught  with  chaff, 
and  flatly  rejected  the  proposiil.    So  that  Mrs.  Tabi- 
tha  was  content  to  exert  her  patience  once  more, 
after  having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  effect  a  rupture 
betwixt  the  two  friends;  and  now  she  thinks  proper 
to  be  very  civil  to  Lewis,  who  is  become  necessary 
to  her  in  the  way  of  his  profession. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  efforts  she  has 
made  towards  a  nearer  conjunction  with  our  sex. 
Her  fortune  was  originally  no  more  than  a  thousand 
pounds ;  but  she  gained  an  accession  of  five  hundred 
by  the  death  of  a  sister,  and  the  lieutenant  left  her 
three  hundred  in  his  will.  These  sums  she  has  more 
than  doubled,  by  li\'ing  free  of  all  expense,  in  her 
brother's  house,  and  dealing  in  cheese  and  Welsh 
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flannel,  the  produce  of  his  stock  and  dairy.  At 
present  her  capital  is  increased  to  about  four  thou- 
sand pounds ;  and  her  avarice  seems  to  grow  every 
day  niorc  and  more  rapacious.  But  even  this  is  not 
so  intolerable  as  the  perverseness  of  her  nature, 
which  keeps  the  whole  family  in  disquiet  and  up- 
roar. She  is  one  of  those  geniuses  who  find  some 
diabolical  enjoyment  in  being  dreaded  and  detested 
by  their  fellow-creatures. 

I  once  told  my  uncle,  I  was  surprised  that  a  man 
of  his  disposition  could  bear  such  a  domestic  plague, 
when  it  cx)uld  be  so  easily  removed.  The  remark 
made  him  sore,  lx?cau.se  it  seemed  to  tax  liim  with 
want  of  resolution.  Wrinkling  up  his  nose,  and 
drawing  down  his  eyebrows,  "  A  young  fellow,""  said 
he,  '*  when  he  first  thrusts  his  snout  into  the  world, 
is  apt  to  be  surprised  at  many  things  which  a  man 
of  experience  knows  to  be  ordinary  and  unavoi(hible. 
'lliis  precious  aunt  of  yours  is  bei'ome  insensibly  a 
part  of  my  constitution  —  D — n  her,  she 's  a  noli  nie 
tangere  in  my  flesh,  which  I  cannot  bear  to  be 
touched  or  tampered  with."^  I  made  no  rc  ply ;  but 
shifted  the  conversation.  He  really  has  an  affection 
for  this  original,  which  maintains  its  ground  in  defi- 
ance of  connnon  sense,  and  in  despite  of  that  con- 
tempt which  he  must  certainly  feel  for  her  character 
and  understanding.  Nay,  I  am  convinced,  that  she 
has  likewise  a  most  violent  attachment  to  his  person  ; 
though  her  love  never  shows  itself  but  in  the  shape 
of  discontent ;  and  she  persists  in  tormenting  him 
out  of  sheer  tendernt»ss.  The  only  object  within 
doors  upon  which  she  Ix'stows  any  marks  of  affection, 
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in  the  usujil  style,  is  her  doi^  Chowder,  a  filthy  cur 
from  Newt'ouiullaiul,  N\hich  slie  luul  in  n  present 
from  the  wife  of  a  skij)j>er  in  SwanseiU  One  would 
iniii^ine  she  had  distinguished  this  beast  with  her 
ftiyour  on  aeeount  of  his  ugliness  and  ill-nature;  if 
it  was  not,  indetnl,  an  instinctive  sympathy  Ix'tween 
his  disjK)sition  and  her  own.  Certiiin  it  is,  she 
caresses  him  without  ceasing;  and  even  harasses  the 
family  in  the  service  of  this  cursed  animal,  which, 
indee<l,  has  proved  the  proximate  cause  of  her  breach 
with  Sir  Ulic  Mackilligut. 

Vou  must  know,  she  yesterday  wanted  to  steal  a 
march  of  poor  Liddv,  and  went  to  breakfast  in  the 
room,  without  any  other  companion  than  her  dog,  in 
exj)ectation  of  meeting  with  the  baronet,  who  had 
agi*eed  to  dance  with  her  in  the  evening.  — Chowder 
no  sooner  made  his  appearance  in  the  room,  than 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  incensed  at  his  pre- 
sumption, ran  up  to  drive  him  away,  and  threatened 
him  w  ith  his  foot ;  but  the  other  seemed  to  despise 
his  authority,  and,  displaying  a  formidable  case  of 
long,  white,  sharp  teeth,  kept  the  puny  monarch  at 
Imy.  While  he  stood  under  some  trepidation,  front- 
ing his  antagonist,  and  bawling  to  the  waiter.  Sir 
Ulic  Mackilligut  came  to  his  assistance ;  and,  seem- 
ing imiorant  of  the  connexion  between  this  intruder 
and  his  mistress,  gave  the  former  such  a  kick  in  the 
jaws,  as  sent  him  howling  to  the  door.  Mrs.  Tabi- 
tha,  incensed  at  this  outrage,  ran  after  him,  squall- 
ing in  a  tone  equally  disagreeable  ;  while  the  baronet 
followed  her  on  one  side,  making  apologies  for  his 
mistake ;  and  Derrick,  on  the  other,  making  remon- 
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strances  upon  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
place. 

Far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  knight"*s  excuses, 
she  said  she  was  sure  he  was  no  gentleman  ;  and  when 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  offered  to  hand  her  into 
the  chair,  she  rapped  him  over  the  knuckles  with  her 
fan.  My  uncle's  footman  being  still  at  the  door,  she 
and  Chowder  got  into  the  same  vehicle,  and  were 
carried  off  amidst  the  jokes  of  the  chairmen  and  other 
populace.  I  had  been  riding  out  on  Clerkendown, 
and  happened  to  enter  just  as  the  fracas  was  over. 
The  baronet,  coming  up  to  me  with  an  affected  air  of 
chagrin,  recounted  the  adventure  ;  at  which  1  laughed 
heartily,  and  then  his  countenance  cleared  up.  "  My 
dear  soul,'^  said  he,  "  when  I  saw  a  sort  of  wild 
baist,  snarling  with  open  mouth  at  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  like  the  red  cow  going  to  devour  Tom 
Thumb,  I  could  not  do  less  than  go  to  the  assistance 
of  the  little  man ;  but  I  never  dreamt  the  baist  was 
one  of  Mrs.  Bramble's  attendants  —  O  !  if  I  had,  he 
might  have  made  his  breakfast  upon  Derrick,  and 
welcome ;  but,  you  know,  my  dear  friend,  how 
natural  it  is  for  us  Irishmen  to  blunder,  and  to 
take  the  \^Tong  sow  by  the  ear.  However,  I  will 
confess  judgment,  and  cry  her  mercy ;  and  't  is  to 
be  hoped,  a  penitent  sinner  may  be  forgiven.*"  I 
told  him,  that  as  the  offence  was  not  voluntary  on 
his  side,  it  was  to  be  hoped  he  would  not  find  her 
implacable. 

But,  in  truth,  all  this  concern  was  dissembled.  In 
his  approaches  of  gallantry  to  Mrs.  Tabitha,  he  had 
been  misled  by  a  mistake  of  at  least  six  thousand 
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pounds  in  the  calculation  of  her  fortune;  and  in  this 
particular  he  was  just  undeceived.  He,  therefore, 
seized  the  fii"st  opportunity  of  incurring  her  dis- 
plea-surc  decently,  in  such  a  manner  as  would  certainly 
annihilate  the  con*espondence  ;  and  he  could  not  have 
tfiken  a  more  effectual  method,  than  that  of  beating 
her  dog.  When  he  presented  himself  at  our  door, 
to  pay  his  resjxx'ts  to  the  ott'ended  fair,  he  was  refused 
admitbmcc  ;  and  given  to  undeiNtand  that  he  should 
never  find  her  at  home  for  the  future.  She  was  not 
so  inaccessible  to  Derrick,  who  came  to  demand  satis- 
fi\ction  for  the  insult  she  had  offered  to  him,  even  in 
the  verge  of  his  own  court.  She  knew  it  was  con- 
venient to  be  well  with  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
while  she  continued  to  fre{[uent  the  rooms ;  and, 
having  heard  he  was  a  poet,  Ix'gan  to  be  afraid  of 
making  her  appearance  in  a  ballad  or  lampoon.  She 
therefore  made  excuses  for  what  she  had  done, 
imputing  it  to  the  flutter  of  her  spirits ;  and 
subscribed  handsomely  for  his  poems.  So  that  he 
was  perfectly  appeased,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  a 
profusion  of  compliments.  He  even  solicited  a 
reconciliation  with  Chowder,  which,  however,  the 
latter  declined  ;  and  he  declared,  that  if  he  could 
find  a  precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  Bath,  which 
he  would  carefully  examine  for  that  purpose, 
her  favourite  should  be  admitted  to  the  next  public 
breakfasting.  But,  I  believe,  she  will  not  expose 
herself  or  him  to  the  risk  of  a  second  disgrace.  Who 
will  supply  the  place  of  Mackilligut  in  her  affections, 
I  cannot  foresee ;  but  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  man 
can  come  amiss.    Though  she  is  a  violent  church- 
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woman,  of  the  most  intolerant  zeal,  I  believe  in  my 
conscience  she  would  have  no  objection,  at  present, 
to  treat  on  the  score  of  matrimony  with  an  Anabap- 
tist, Quaker,  or  Jew  ;  and  even  ratify  the  treaty  at 
the  expense  of  her  own  conversion.  But,  perhaps,  I 
think  too  hardly  of  this  kinswoman ;  who,  I  must 
own,  is  very  little  beholden  to  the  good  opinion  of, 
yours,  J.  Melford. 

Bath,  May  6th. 

To  Dr.  Lewis. 

You  ask  me  why  I  don't  take  the  air  a-horseback, 
during  this  fine  weather?  In  which  of  the  avenues 
of  this  pamdise  would  you  have  me  take  that 
exercise?  Shall  I  commit  myself  to  the  high  roads 
of  London  or  Bristol,  to  be  stifled  with  dust,  or 
pressed  to  death  in  the  midst  of  post-chaises,  flying- 
machines,  waggons,  and  coal-horses ;  besides  the 
troops  of  fine  gentlemen  that  take  to  the  highway,  to 
show  their  horsemanship ;  and  the  coaches  of  fine 
ladies,  who  go  thither  to  show  their  equipages  ? 
Shall  I  attempt  the  Downs,  and  fatigue  myself  to 
death  in  climbing  up  an  eternal  ascent,  without  any 
hopes  of  reaching  the  summit  ?  Know,  then,  I  have 
made  divers  desperate  leaps  at  those  upper  regions ; 
but  always  fell  biickwards  into  this  vapour-pit,  ex- 
hausted and  dispirited  by  those  ineffectual  efforts; 
and  here  we  poor  valetudinarians  pant  and  struggle, 
like  so  many  Chinese  gudgeons,  gasping  in  the  Ixjttom 
of  a  punch-lx>wl.  By  Heaven,  it  is  a  kind  of  enchant- 
ment !    If  I  do  not  speedily  break  the  spell,  and 
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esc*a|)e,  I  may  chance  to  give  up  the  j^liost  in  this 
nauseous  stew  of  corruption.  —  It  was  but  two  nights 
ago  that  I  had  Hke  to  have  niiule  my  public  exit,  at 
a  minute's  warning.  One  of  my  greatest  weaknesses, 
is  tliat  of  suffering  myself  to  Ix?  overruled  by  the 
opinion  of  people  whose  judgment  I  despise.  I  own, 
witli  shame  and  confusion  of  face,  that  importunity 
of  any  kind  I  camiot  resist.  This  want  of  courage 
and  constancy  is  an  original  Haw  in  my  nature,  which 
you  must  have  often  observed  with  compassion,  if 
not  with  contempt.  I  am  afniid  some  of  our  boasted 
virtues  may  Ije  traced  up  to  this  defect. 

Without  further  preamble,  I  was  persuaded  to  go 
to  a  Imll,  on  purpose  to  see  Liddv  dance  a  minuet 
with  a  young  petulant  jackanapes,  the  only  son  of  a 
wealthy  undertaker  from  London,  whose  mother 
Imlges  in  our  neighlx)urhood,  and  has  contracted  an 
ac(}uaintance  with  Tabbv.  I  sat  a  couple  of  long 
hours,  half-stitled,  in  the  midst  of  a  noisome  crowd, 
and  could  not  help  wondering  that  so  many  hundreds 
of  those  that  rank  as  rational  creatures,  could  find 
entertainment  in  seeing  a  succession  of  insipid  animals 
describing  the  same  dull  figure  for  a  whole  evening, 
on  an  area  not  much  bigger  than  a  tailor\s  shop-board. 
If  there  had  been  any  beauty,  grace,  activity,  magnif- 
icent dress,  or  variety  of  any  kind,  howsoever  absurd, 
to  engage  the  attention  and  amuse  the  fancy,  I  should 
not  have  been  suiprised  ;  but  there  was  no  such 
object ;  it  was  a  tiresome  repetition  of  the  same  lan- 
guid frivolous  scene,  performed  by  actors  that  seemed 
to  sleep  in  all  their  motions.  The  continual  swimming 
of  those  phantoms  before  my  eyes,  gave  me  a  swim- 
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niing  of  the  head,  which  was  also  affected  bv  the 
fouled  air,  circulating  through  ?»uch  a  luiiiiber  of  rotten 
human  bellows.  I  therefore  retreatetl  towartLs  the 
d(Kjr,  and  stood  in  the  passage  to  the  next  room, 
tiilking  to  my  friend  Qu'm  ;  when,  an  end  lx.'ing  put 
to  the  minutes,  the  benches  were  removed  to  make 
way  for  the  country'  diinces,  and  the  multitude  rising 
at  once,  the  whole  atmosphere  was  put  in  commotion. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  came  nishiiig  upon  me  an 
I'^^Aptian  gale,  so  impn.'gnate<l  with  pestilential 
va|K)urs,  that  my  nerves  were  oveqx)wered,  and  I 
dropjKtl  senseless  ujxm  the  floor. 

You  may  eitsilv  conceive  what  a  clamour  and  con- 
fusion this  accident  must  have  produced  in  such  an 
assembly.  I  stK)n  recoveretl,  however,  and  found 
myself  in  an  easy  chair,  supjK)rte<l  by  my  own  |K»ople. 
Sister  Tabby,  in  her  great  tenderness,  had  put  me  to 
the  torture,  s<juee7.ing  my  heail  under  her  ann,  and 
stuffing  mv  nose  with  spirit  of  hartshoni,  till  the  whole 
inside  was  excoriated.    I  no  sooner  got  home  than  I 

sent  for  Dr.  Ch  ,  who  assured  me  I  neede<l  not 

be  alanned,  for  mv  swooning  was  entirely  occasioned 
by  an  atx'idental  imj)ression  of  fetid  effluvia  upon 
ner^'es  of  uncommon  sensibility.  I  know  not  how 
other  people\s  ner>'es  arc  ccmstmcted,  but  one  would 
iniiigine  thev  must  lx»  mmle  of  verv  i*oarse  material,  to 
stand  the  shcx  k  of  such  a  horrid  avyiult. 

It  was  iniKitl  a  amijxmmi  of  x  'llUiiums  snielU^  in 
which  the  most  violent  stinks  and  the  most  |X)werful 
perfumes  contender!  for  the  master}*.  Im*igine  to 
yourself  a  high  exalted  essence  of  mingliHl  (xlours 
arising  from  putrid  gums,  im|x>sthumated  lungs,  sour 
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flatulendei,  rank  unn-pits,  swfatin^  fivt,  runuinfj 
s()n>>  1111(1  iMUes  ;  phtstiTs,  oiiitiiunt.s,  and  rnibnK'u- 
tioiis,  Hun^n'  wabT,  spirit  of  lavciuitT,  avuifU'ticLi 
(In)ps,  miiNk,  hartshoni,  mu\  si\\  volatile;  Ix'sidcs  a 
thouiiaiul  frowsy  stcAins  which  I  could  not  analyse. 
Such,  ()  Dick  !  is  the  fni^niiit  ether  we  !)reathe  in  the 
|x>lite  nAM'mhlii*s  of  Hath  ;  such  is  tlie  atmosphere  I 
h.ive  exchange*!  for  the  puiv,  elastic,  aniinatiii<^  air  of 
tlu'  Welsh  mountains.  ()  Hum,  (puiniU)  tt'  asp'inum  ! 
I  \W)ndiT  what  the  devil  |H)'vsesscd  nie  —  but  fi  w  wonls 
are  Ix'st  ;  I  have  tiiken  my  n.'solution.  You  may 
well  >up|X)He  I  don't  intend  to  enterUiin  the  company 
with  a  second  exhihition.  I  have  |)i*omi.se<l,  in  an 
evil  hour,  to  pnK"ectl  to  Ix)ndon,  and  that  promise 
shall  Ix'  |KTfonne<i ;  hut  my  stay  in  the  metropolis 
•-hall  Ix'  brief.  I  have,  for  the  Ixnefit  of  my  health, 
projwtecl  an  exfXHlition  to  the  north,  which  I  h()|)e 
will  atfbnl  some  agreeable  jMLstime.  I  have  never 
tmvelled  farther  that  way  than  Sc*arlK)rough,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  repnwich  u|K)n  me,  as  a  Hritish  free- 
hoUler,  to  have  live<i  so  long  without  making  an 
excursion  to  the  other  side  of  the  Twee<l ;  lx,*sides,  I 
have  some  relations  settlwl  in  Yorkshire,  to  whom 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  introduce  mv  nephew  and 
his  sister.  At  present  I  have  nothing  to  add,  but 
that  Tabby  is  happily  disentangled  from  the  Irish 
Ixironet,  and  that  I  will  not  fail  to  make  you 
acquainted,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  sequel  of 
our  adventures,  a  mark  of  consideration  which  per- 
haps you  would  willingly  dispense  with  in 

Y^our  humble  servant, 
Bath,  May  8.  Matt.  Bramble. 
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To  Sir  Watkin  Philups,  Bart,  of  Jesus  Coll.y  Oxan. 

Dkar  Phillips,  —  A  few  clays  ago  we  were  terribly 
alarmed  by  my  uncle's  fainting  at  a  l)all  —  He  has 
lx.*en  ever  since  cursing  his  own  folly,  for  going 
thither  at  the  nH|ue.st  of  an  impertinent  woman, 
lie  declares  he  will  s(K)ner  visit  a  house  infected  with 
the  plague,  than  trust  himself  in  such  a  nauseous 
spital  for  the  future,  for  he  swears  the  accident  was 
cxxvLsioned  by  the  stench  of  the  crowd  ;  and  that  he 
would  never  desire  a  stronger  pnK)f  of  our  l)eing 
made  of  very  gn>ss  materials,  than  our  liaving  with- 
stood the  annoyance  by  which  he  was  so  much 
discom|x>sed.  For  my  j>art,  I  am  very  thankful  for 
the  coarseness  of  my  organs,  Ix'ing  in  no  danger  of 
ever  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  dehcacy  of  my  nose. 
Mr.  Hnunblc  is  extravagantly  deHcate  in  all  his 
sensations,  Iwth  of  soul  and  body.  I  wils  informed 
by  Dr.  Ix'wis,  that  he  once  fought  a  duel  with  an 
officer  of  the  horse  guanls  for  turning  aside  to  the 
park  wall  on  a  necessary  (xvasion,  when  he  was 
pa.ssing  with  a  ladv  under  his  pmtivtion.  His 
blood  rise's  at  every  instan(x»  of  insolence  and  cnielty, 
even  where  he  hinwlf  is  no  way  concerned ;  and 
ingratitude  makes  liis  teeth  cliatter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  recital  of  a  genenias,  liumane,  or  grateful 
acti(m,  never  fails  to  draw  fn)in  him  tears  of  appro- 
bation, which  he  is  often  greatly  distressed  to 
conceal. 

Yestenlav,  one  l*auncefonl  gave  tea  on  imrticular 
invitation.  'Hiis  man,  after  having  Ix'cn  long  buf- 
fete<l  by  adversity,  went  ahnwul  ;  and  A>rtune,  re- 
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•olvwi  to  make  him  amu  iuIs  for  her  fonm  r  coynoss, 
§et  him  all  at  oiue  up  to  the  very  can*  in  atlhieiuf. 
Ht*  has  now  emcrj'i'd  from  ol)scuritv,  and  hla/is  out 
in  all  the  tinsel  of  the  tnnes.  I  don't  find  tliat  he 
in  chnrgcil  with  any  pnutit-es  that  the  law  deems 
dishonest,  or  tiiat  his  Wfaltii  htis  made  liiin  arro^mt 
or  iiiaooenihle  ;  on  the  eontrary,  he  taki  it  pains 
to  ap|K>ar  aflahli'  and  i^nu  ious.  Hut,  they  >«iy,  he  is 
ri'markahle  for  shrinking  from  his  former  friendships, 
uhieh  were  generallv  too  plain  and  homesjuin  to 
apjK'ar  amidst  his  present  hrilliant  eonnexions  ;  and 
that  he  seems  unea.sy  at  si«;ht  of  some  old  Ix-ne- 
factors,  whom  a  man  of  honour  would  take  pleasure 
to  ai^knowledge.  Be  that  a.s  it  may,  he  had  so 
eflfcctmdlv  engaged  the  coinp^uiy  at  Hath,  that,  when 
I  went  with  mv  uncle  to  the  ct)frct'-housi«  in  the 
evc'nin«^,  there  was  not  a  soul  in  the  room  but  one 
jx*rson,  seemingly  in  yean,  who  Rat  l)y  the  fire,  reiid- 
ing  one  of  tlie  |m|K'r».  Mr.  Hnindjle,  tjiking  his 
sttition  close  by  him,  "There  is  such  a  cn)wd  and 
confusion  of  chairs  in  the  passage  to  Simj)son's,''  siiid 
he,  "that  we  could  hanlly  get  along.  I  wish  those 
minions  of  fortune  would  fall  upon  more  laudable 
ways  of  spending  their  monev.  I  supj)OM.',  sir,  you 
like  this  kind  of  entertainment  as  little  as  I  do.^^  — 
*' I  can't  say  I  have  any  great  relish  for  sucli  enter- 
t;iinmenb>,^  answered  the  other,  without  tiiking  his 
eyes  off  the  paper.  —    Mr.  Serle,^  resumed  niy  uncle, 

I  beg  pardon  for  interrupting  you ;  but  I  can't 
resist  the  curiosity  I  have  to  know  if  you  received 
a  card  on  this  occasion  ?  '^ 

The  man  seemed  surprised  at  this  address,  and 
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made  some  pause,  as  (loiil)tfiil  what  answer  he  should 
make.  I  know  my  curiosity  is  im|K'rtiiient,''  addetl 
my  uncle,  **  but  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  ask- 
ing the  favour.''  —  **  If  that  Ik?  the  case,''  replied 
Mr.  Serle,  **  I  shall  f^tify  you  without  hesitation, 
by  owning  that  I  have  had  no  curd.  Hut,  give  me 
leave,  sir,  to  a^k,  in  mv  turn,  what  reason  vou  think 
I  liavc  to  exjKft  such  an  invitation  from  tiie  gentle- 
man who  gives  tea?"  —  **  I  have  my  own  reasona,*" 
cried  Mr.  Bramble^  with  some  emotion,  **and  am 
convincetl  more  than  ever,  that  this  Paunccfonl  is  a 
contemptible  fellow."  —  **Sir,''  «iid  the  other,  laving 
down  the  |>a|M?r,  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know 
you,  but  your  discourse  is  a  little  mysterious,  and 
seems  to  n'<|uire  some  eif>1anation.  llie  permn  you 
are  pleased  to  treat  so  cavalierly  \n  a  gentleman  of 
.some  conseipience  in  the  community  ;  and,  for  aught 
you  know,  I  may  also  have  my  [>articular  reasons  for 
defending  his  diameter  "  —  **  If  I  was  not  convinced 
of  the  contrary,"  obsenrcd  the  other,  **  I  should  not 
have  gf)ne  so  far" —  '*  Ix»t  me  tell  you,  sir,"  said 
the  stranger,  raising  his  voice,  **you  have  gone  too 
fiU"  in  ha/anling  such  n*Hections"  — 

Here  he  was  intemipte<i  by  my  uncle;  who  asked 
peevishly,  if  he  was  IXm  (Quixote  enough  at  this 
time  of  day,  to  throw  down  liis  gauntlet  as  champion 
for  a  man  who  hatl  treate^l  him  w  ith  such  ungrateful 
neglect  ?  "  For  my  part,"  addefl  he,  **  I  sliall  never 
(juarrel  with  you  again  u|)on  this  subject;  an<l  what 
I  have  Miid  now  has  been  niggested  as  much  by  my 
reganl  for  you,  as  l)v  mv  contempt  of  him" —  Mr. 
Serle  then,  pulling  off  his  s|Kvtaclca,  evetl  uncle  verv 
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c«imf?»tlv,  Ha\in^,  in  u  mil i^.iU  «1  t(»iu\  "Surt'ly  I  aiii 
nuu'li  ohligvd — Ah.  Mr.  UrnmMr,  I  now  rttolKft 
vour  ftnlumi,  t!iouj;h  1  hnvc  not  mvh  you  ihvM: 
nmnv  Vfar*."  —  **  We  nn^^ht  hixw  \k\i\  K-vn  Nlmnp-'r* 
to  otw  nnothtT,"  an>Ht-rf<l  the  MHiirt\  '*if  our  t-orn'- 
NpundiiKv  \uu\  not  Ikimi  inttrniptitl,  in  c^)nM*<|Ui*iu*o 
of  a  niisumlfpitniulinj^  o<x*asionf<i  by  tlii?«  very  — 
But  no  matttT —  Mr.  SitIc,  I  t'^ttt•m  your  clwinu  trr; 
and  mv  friciKl^hin*  such  a.H  it  i»,  vou  nmv  fni-lv  c-oni- 
niAml.^  —  **  IIh*  t)fffr  is  too  n^fnhlc  to  Ik.*  cliilinwl,'' 
.said  he;  *•  I  enihmcc  it  very  eonhiilly  ;  niid»  its  Ihr 
first -fniitn  of  it,  reijui-^t  thiit  you  will  ilwuige  tlli^ 
subject,  whirh,  with  me,  is  a  matter  of  jKxuliar 

My  uncie  owned  he  was  in  the  n^ht,  nnd  the  diN- 
coursic  took  a  more  general  turn.  Mr.  Si'rle  |>rtvs4><I 
the  '  with  uj»  at  our  I<m1  -  ■      ;  and  apjR'iiml 

to  Ix'  iitUiligent,  and  even  entu  l  ui^mg,  but  his  dis- 
pOKition  wa.s  rather  of  a  melancholy  hue.  My  uncle 
sa^ithe  iHamant)f  uncommon  partHand  un(}uestioni-<i 
probity  ;  that  his  fortune,  which  was  ori^nnllv  snwill, 
has  been  greatly  hurt  bv  a  romantic  spirit  of  gener- 
ositv,  which  he  ha.s  often  displavetl,  even  at  the 
expense  of  his  discretion,  in  favour  of  worthless  in- 
dividuals, lliat  he  had  rescued  Pauncefonl  from 
the  lowest  distress,  when  he  was  banknipt  \x)t\i  in 
means  and  repubition.  'Hiat  he  had  espoused  his 
interests  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  broke  with 
several  friends,  and  even  drawn  his  sword  against  my 
uncle,  who  had  particular  reasons  for  questioning  the 
moral  character  of  the  said  Paunceford.  lliat,  witli- 
out  Serle's  countenance  and  assistance,  tlie  other 
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never  could  have  embraced  the  opportunity,  which 
has  raised  him  to  this  pinnacle  of  wealth.  That 
Paunceford,  in  the  first  transports  of  his  success, 
had  written,  from  abroad,  letters  to  different  corre- 
spondents, owning  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Serle,  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  acknowledgment,  and  declaring  he 
considered  himself  only  as  a  factor  for  the  occasions 
of  his  best  friend.  That,  without  doubt,  he  had 
made  declarations  of  the  same  nature  to  his  bene- 
fiictor  himself,  though  this  last  was  always  silent  and 
reserved  on  the  subject ;  but,  for  some  years,  those 
trojK's  and  figures  of  rhetoric  had  been  disused. 
That  upon  his  return  to  England,  he  hixd  been  lavish 
in  his  caresses  to  Mr.  Serle,  invited  him  to  his  house, 
and  pressetl  him  to  make  it  his  own.  That  he  liad 
overwhelmed  him  with  general  professions,  and 
affected  to  express  the  warmest  regard  for  him,  in 
comjmnv  of  their  connncm  ac(|uaintance ;  so  that 
evervlxxly  believed  his  gratitude  was  as  liberal  as  his 
fortune  ;  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Serle  on  lx)th. 

All  this  time  Paunceford  carefully  and  artfully 
avoided  particular  discussions  with  his  old  {)atron, 
who  had  too  much  spirit  to  drop  the  most  distant 
hint  of  balancing  the  account  of  obligation.  That, 
nevertheless,  a  man  of  his  feelings  could  not  but 
resent  this  sh(x-king  return  for  all  his  kindness  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  withdrew  himself  from  the  connexion, 
without  coming  to  the  least  explanation,  or  sjx'aking 
a  syllable  on  the  subject  to  any  living  soul ;  so  that 
now  their  correspondence  is  reduced  to  a  slight  salute 
with  the  hat,  when  they  chance  to  meet  in  any  pub- 
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lie  })lace  ;  an  accident  that  rarely  happens,  for  their 
walks  lie  dilFerent  ways.  Mr.  Pauneetbnl  lives  in  a 
palace,  feeds  upon  dainties,  is  arrayed  in  sumptuous 
apparel,  appeal's  in  all  the  pomp  of  e(juipji<5e,  and 
passes  his  time  among  the  nobles  of  the  land.  Serle 
Imlges  in  Stall  Street,  up  two  pair  of  stairs  Iwck- 
wards,  walks  afoot  in  a  Bath  rug,  eats  for  twelve 
shillings  a  week,  and  drinks  water  as  a  preservative 
against  the  gout  and  gravel.  — Mark  the  vicissitude. 
Pauncefortl  once  resided  in  a  garret ;  where  he  sub- 
sisted upon  sheep's  trotters  and  cow-heel,  from  which 
commons  he  was  translated  to  the  bible  of  Serle,  that 
ever  abounded  with  good  cheer,  until  want  of  econ- 
omy and  retention  reduced  him  to  a  slender  annuity 
in  his  decline  of  years,  that  scarce  affords  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life.  Paunceford,  however,  does  him 
the  honour  to  speak  of  him  still  with  unconnnon 
regard;  and  to  declare  what  pleasure  it  would  give 
him  to  contribute  in  any  shape  to  his  convenience. 
"  But  you  know,**"  he  never  fails  to  add,  "  lie 's  a  shy 
kind  of  a  man,  —  and  then  such  a  perfect  philoso- 
pher, that  he  looks  upon  all  supei^fluities  with  the 
most  sovereign  contempt.^ 

Having  given  you  this  sketch  of  Squire  Paunce- 
ford, I  need  not  make  any  comment  on  his  character, 
but  leave  it  at  the  mercy  of  your  own  reflection ; 
from  which,  I  dare  say,  it  will  meet  with  as  little 
quarter  as  it  has  found  with         Yours  always, 

Bath,  May  10.  J.  Melford. 
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To  Mrs.  Mary  Joxes,  at  Rrambleton  Hall. 

Dear  Molly,  —  We  are  all  upon  the  ving  —  Hej 
for  London,  girl !  —  Fecks  !  we  have  been  long 
enough  here;  for  we 're  all  tunuHl  tipsev-turvev. — 
Mistress  has  excarded  Sir  Ulic  for  kicking  of  Chow- 
der ;  and  I  have  sent  O  Frizzle  away,  with  a  flea  in 
his  ear.  —  I  \e  shown  him  how  little  I  minded  his 
tinsy  and  his  long  tail.  —  A  fellor,  who  would  think 
for  to  go  for  to  offer  to  take  up  with  a  dirty  trollep 
under  my  nose.  I  ketched  him  in  the  very  fact, 
coming  out  of  the  ^louse-maid^s  garret;  —  but  I  have 
gi'en  the  dirty  slut  a  siserary.  O  Molly !  the  sar- 
vants  at  Bath  arc  devils  in  garnet.  They  lite  the 
candle  at  both  ends.  Here's  nothing  but  ginket- 
ting,  and  wasting,  and  thieving,  and  tricking,  and 
trigging  ;  and  then  they  are  never  content.  They 
won't  suffer  the  squire  and  mistress  to  stay  any 
longer,  because  they  have  l)een  already  above  three 
weeks  in  the  house,  and  they  l(K)k  for  a  couple  of 
giniieys  a  piece  at  our  going  away ;  and  this  is  a 
parquisite  they  expect  every  month  in  the  season, 
lx?ing  as  how  no  family  has  a  right  to  stay  longer 
than  four  weeks  in  the  same  lodgings;  and  so  the 
cuck  swears  she  will  pin  the  dish-clout  to  mistress's 
tail,  and  the  house-niaid  vows  she'll  put  cow-itch  in 
master's  Ixd,  if  so  Ix?  he  don't  distamp  without 
furder  ado.  I  don't  blame  them  for  making  the 
most  of  their  market,  in  the  way  of  vails  and  par- 
([uisites ;  and  I  defy  the  devil  to  say  I  am  a  tail- 
carrier,  or  ever  brought  a  poor  sarvant  into  trouble; 
—  but  then  they  ought  to  have  some  conscience  in 
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vmnpng  those  that  be  siirvants  like  tlieniselvcs. — 
For  you  must  no,  Mollv,  I  mi.vst'<J  three-cjuartei-s  of 
!)loiui  lace,  ami  a  reiiuiaiit  of  muslin,  and  my  silver 
thimble,  which  wjus  the  gift  of  true  love  ;  they  were 
all  in  njy  uork-l)iLsket,  that  I  left  Uj)on  the  tiible  in 
the  siirvant's  Iwill,  when  mistresses  bell  rung;  !)ut  if 
they  had  l>een  undrr  hnk  and  kav,  "'twould  havu 
Iki'II  all  the  s^ime,  for  there  are  double  kavs  to  all 
the  hnks  in  Hath;  and  they  say  as  how  the  very 
ttvth  an't  safe  in  your  head,  if  you  sleep  with  your 
mouth  o|)en.  And  so,  says  I  to  niyself,  them  th'intrs 
ctuiLl  not  gt)  zcithout  humls^  and  so  /"il  watch  tlu  ir 
xciiters  ;  and  so  I  ditl  with  a  vitness  —  for  then  it  was 
I  found  Rett  consiirnetl  with  ()  Frizzle.  And  as  the 
euek  had  thrown  her  slush  at  me,  l)ecause  I  had 
taken  part  with  Chowder,  uhen  he  fit  with  the  turn- 
spit, I  resolvecl  to  make  a  clear  kitchen,  and  throw 
some  of  her  fat  into  the  tiR*. 

I  ketched  the  charewoman  going  out  with  her  load 
in  the  nu>rning,  before  she  thought  I  was  up,  and 
brought  her  to  mistress  with  her  whole  airgo. 
Marry,  what  do'st  think  she  had  got  in  the  name  of 
God?  Her  buckets  were  foaming  full  of  our  best 
lx.'er,  and  her  lap  was  stufted  witli  a  cold  tongue, 
part  of  a  buttock  of  beef,  half  a  turkcv,  and  a  swing- 
ing lump  of  butter,  and  the  matter  of  ten  moulded 
kandles,  that  had  scarce  ever  been  lit.  The  cuck 
brazened  it  out,  and  said,  it  was  her  lite  to  rummage 
the  pantry,  and  she  was  ready  for  to  go  before  the 
mare ;  that  he  had  been  her  potticary  many  years, 
and  would  never  think  of  hurting  a  poor  sarvant,  for 
giving  away  the  scraps  of  the  kitchen.     I  went 
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nnothrr  way  to  work  with  Madam  Betty,  became 
^he  hiui  lx?cn  saucy,  aiul  callLtl  me  skaiulelus  names ; 
aiul  said  ()  Frizzle  couldn't  abide  me,  and  twenty 
other  odorous  falsehcxxlH,  I  got  a  varrant  from  the 
mare,  and  her  box  being  sarehetl  by  the  constable, 
my  things  came  out  sure  enuff ;  lie^idi^  a  full  pound 
of  vax  cancUeSf  and  a  nite-cap  of  mistress  that  I 
could  swarc  to  on  my  cniperal  oaf.  ()  !  then 
Madam  Mopstick  came  upon  her  merrA  tmnes ;  ami 
as  the  squire  would  n't  hare  of  a  pur>ecution,  she 
eacapccl  a  skewering  ;  but,  the  longi'>t  day  she  has 
to  live,  she'll  remember  your  Humble  senant, 
Bath.  BUy  16.  WtvvKuo  Jexeis's. 

If  the  hind  should  come  again,  liefore  we  begone, 
pray  send  me  the  shift  and  apron,  with  the  vite  gal- 
low  manky  shoes,  which  you  '11  find  in  my  pillober. 
Serv  ice  to  Saul. 

To  SiH  Watkix  Piiii.ups  liari.  of  Jems  CoU.^  Ojxm, 

Yor  are  in  the  right,  dear  Phillips  ;  I  <lon't  expect 
regular  answers  to  every  letter —  I  know  a  college  life 
is  tcx)  circumMTil)e<l  to  afford  materials  for  nich  quick 
H'tunis  of  communication.  For  my  part,  I  am  con- 
timially  shifting  the  scene,  and  surrounded  with  new 
olijects  some  of  which  are  striking  enou^Oi.  I  shall 
therefore  conclude  my  journal  for  your  amusement; 
and  though,  in  all  apix^arance,  it  will  not  treat  of 
vcfy  im)M>rtant  or  interesting  {Mirticulars,  it  may 
prove,  piTha{)%  not  altogether  uninstructi\*e  and 
unintertaini::: 

'Hie  music  and  cntertniniiu  nts  of  liath  are  OYer  for 
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thm  <M>(tv>n  ;  niul  fill  our  piy  hinU  of  (vlhiui^^*  have 
lAkrn  their  Hi^ht  to  Bristol  Wi  ll,  'runhriji^r,  Hriglit- 
hi'lin^toiie,  Sturlxjmu^h,  llarrowgntc,  etc.  Not  a 
wml  is  nwn  in  tliiN  plmx*,  hut  a  few  hn)ki*n-wi!nl»<l 
IMimons  watidling  like  to  maiiy  crown  nluii^  the  North 
l*Arade.  Tliere  is  alwars  a  ^ut  ^how  of  clergy  ut 
Bath  ;  none  of  your  tliin^  puny,  yellow,  hectic  fi^ire?s 
exliAUsteil  with  abfttineooe  mini  lianl  »tu(ly,  laUiurin^ 
under  the  morbi  entdUomm ;  but  ^rvat  over^rt>vi  n 
cli^iitariei  and  rectors,  with  rubicund  nos4-?t  niul 
p)utv  ankles  or  broad  hliMiti*<i  faces  dni^^png  along 
^^roat  fwag  bellies,  the  emblems  of  &loth  and  in- 
digestion. 

Now  we  are  upon  the  suliject  of  pancHM,  I  muft 
tell  jou  a  ludicrous  adventurp,  which  was  achieved 
the  other  day  bv  Tom  Eastgatc,  whom  you  may 
remember  on  the  foundation  of  Queen's,  lie  luul 
been  \ery  aadduous  to  pin  hinw  lf  u{>on  (reorge 
PrankJey,  who  was  a  gentlenmn  ctiiumoner  of  Chrint 
Church,  knowing  the  said  l*rajiklty  heir  ton 
considerable  estate,  and  would  ha\e  the  (ulvow<><jn  of 
a  good  living,  the  incumlx*nt  of  which  w/ln  very  old 
and  iniinn.  He  studied  his  passions,  and  Hattered 
them  so  effectuallv,  as  to  become  his  coni{)anion  and 
counsellor  ;  and  at  last  obtained  of  him  a  promise 
of  the  presentation,  when  the  living  should  fall. 
Prankley,  on  his  uncle's  death,  quitted  Oxfonl,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  fashionable  world  at 
London  ;  from  w  hence  he  came  latelv  to  Bath,  where 
he  has  been  exhibitin;^  himself  among  the  bucks  and 
gamesters  of  the  phice.  Eastgate  followed  him 
hither;  but  he  should  not  have  quitted  him  for  a 
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moment,  at  his  first  emerging  into  life.  He  ought 
to  have  known  he  wa^  a  fantastic,  foolish,  fickle 
fellow,  who  wuuld  forget  his  cxjllege  attachments 
the  moment  tliey  ceased  ap{H.*aling  to  his  senses. 
Tom  met  w  ith  a  cold  reception  from  his  old  friend ; 
and  was,  moreover,  infonned,  that  he  had  promised 
the  living  to  another  man,  who  hail  a  vote  in  the 
county,  where  he  proposed  to  offer  himself  a  candi- 
date at  the  next  general  election.  He  now  remem- 
bered nothing  of  Kastgate,  hut  the  freedoms  he  had 
used  to  take  with  him,  w  hile  Tom  ha<l  (juietly  stood 
his  hutt,  with  an  eye  to  the  benefice ;  and  those 
freedoms  he  began  to  repeat  in  commonplace  sar- 
casms on  his  penon  and  his  cloth,  which  he  uttered 
in  the  public  coffee-house,  for  the  entertaiimient  of 
the  company.  Hut  he  was  egregioasly  mistaken  in 
giving  his  own  wit  credit  for  that  tamenessof  East- 
gate,  which  had  been  entirely  owing  to  prudential 
considerations.  These  being  now  removed,  he  re- 
torted his  re{)artee  w  ith  interest,  and  found  no  great 
difficulty  in  turning  the  laugh  U{X)n  the  aggresm ; 
who,  losing  his  tem{)er,  caIUhI  him  names,  and  asked. 
If  he  knew  tchom  he  talked  tof  After  much  alterca- 
tion, Prankley,  shaking  his  cane,  bid  him  hold  his 
tongue,  otherwise  he  would  dust  his  cassock  for  him. 
I  have  no  pretensions  to  such  a  varlet,**  said  Tom, 
but  if  you  should  do  me  that  office,  and  overheat 
yourself,  I  have  here  a  gocxi  oaken  towel  at  your 
senice.*' 

Pnuikley  was  e({ually  incensed  and  confounde^l  at 
this  reply.  After  a  moment's  pause,  he  took  him 
aside  towards  the  window,  and,  pointing  to  the 
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dump  of  fir*  on  CliTkoiulown,  nsi^vil  in  i\  \*liis|H  r,  if 
hv  \itu\  spirit  eiunij^h  to  iiuft  him  thirts  nitli  a  viisv 
uf  pi?»tuU,  at  »ix  oVItK-k  to-morrow  morniii|^r'  KiLst- 
pite  answered  in  the  Htlirmativt' ;  aiu1«  ^ith  u  Ktcudy 
rountcnanixr,  amunxl  liim,  ho  uould  not  fail  to  give 
him  the  ri'mlezvous  at  tht*  hour  lie  iiientioiu'<l.  So 
aaviiij;*  he  retinal ;  aiui  the  rhalli  ii^T  »tavttl  some 
time  in  manifest  ablation.  In  the  inorniii^  linsi' 
^ate,  who  knew  hin  man,  and  had  taikeii  hin  renolu- 
tion,  went  to  Prankley'ti  lotl^iiigs,  and  rouMtl  him  hy 
five  oVlock. 

The  Mjuire,  in  all  pmlwihility,  cursetl  his  punctual- 
ity in  his  heart,  hut  he  afl'eetetl  to  talk  hi^ ;  an«l, 
having  prepared  lu>  artillery  overnight,  tlR-y  en)fvse<l 
the  water  at  the  end  of  the  South  Parade.  In  their 
pn>gres«  up  the  hill,  l*rajikley  often  eye<l  the  {jarson, 
in  ho|x*?»  of  jxTceiving  some  relurtiintx-  in  his  coun- 
tenance;  but  lus  no  such  marks  apjK'untl,  he  at- 
tempteti  to  intimidate  him  hy  wonl  of  mouth.  "If 
tliese  Hint.s  do  their  office,"  said  he,  **  I  '11  do  thy  Inisi- 
ne«  in  a  few  minute*.**  —  *'  I  desire  you  will  do  your 
best,"  rcplietl  the  other ;  **  for  mv  part,  I  come  not 
here  to  trifle.  Our  lives  are  in  the  hantis  of  G<xi ; 
and  one  of  us  already  totters  on  the  brink  of  eter- 
nity.**  Thb  remark  seemed  to  make  some  imprc^ssion 
upon  the  squire,  who  changed  countenance,  and  with 
a  faltering  accent  ob>ened,  That  it  ill  be<ame  a 
clergyman  to  be  concerned  in  quarrels  and  Ijlood- 
shed."  —  "  Your  insolence  to  me,^  said  Eastgate,  "  I 
should  have  bor[n]e  with  patience,  had  not  vou  cast 
the  most  infamous  reflections  upon  mv  order,  the 
honour  of  which  I  think  nivself  in  dutv  bound  to 
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maintain,  even  at  the  exjK-nse  of  niv  heart's  bhKxl ; 
and  surely  it  can  \x  no  crime  to  put  out  of  the  world 
a  proriigate  wretch,  without  any  sense  of  principle, 
morality,  or  religion." —  "Thou  maycst  take  awav 
my  life,"  cried  Prank  ley,  in  great  perturbation,  but 
don't  go  to  munler  my  character  —  WTiat !  hast  got 
no  conscience  ?  "  **  My  conscience  is  perfectly  quiet," 
replied  the  other;  "and  now,  sir,  we  are  upon  the 
■pot  —  Take  your  ground  as  near  as  you  please ; 
prinif  vour  pistol ;  and  the  I^ord,  of  his  infinite 
mercy,  have  compassion  upon  your  miserable  soul ! " 

This  ejaculation  he  pronounced  in  a  loud,  solemn 
tone,  with  his  hat  off,  and  his  eyes  lifted  up ;  then 
drawing  a  large  horse- pistol,  he  presented,  and  put 
himself  in  a  posture  of  action.  Prankley  took  his 
distance,  and  endeavoured  to  prime ;  but  his  hand 
sh(N)k  with  such  violence,  that  he  found  this  opera- 
tion impracticable.  His  antagonist,  seeing  how  it  was 
with  him,  offered  his  assistance,  and  advanced  for 
that  puq)ose ;  when  the  poor  s<|uire,  exceedingly 
alarmed  at  what  he  hml  heanl  and  seen,  desired  the 
action  might  Ik*  deferred  till  next  day,  as  he  liad  not 
settled  his  affairt.  **  I  ha'n't  made  my  will,"  said 
he ;  "  my  sisters  are  not  provided  for ;  and  I  just 
now  recollect  an  old  pmmise,  which  my  conscience 
tells  me  I  ought  to  perfonn  —  I  'II  first  convince  thee, 
that  I 'm  not  a  wretch  without  principle,  and  then 
thou  slialt  have  an  opportunity  to  take  my  life, 
which  tliou  seemest  to  thirst  after  eagerly." 

t^igate  understood  the  hint ;  and  told  him,  tliat 
one  day  should  break  no  squares  ;  ailding,  **  (^od  for- 
bid Uuit  I  should  be  tlie  means  of  hindering  you  from 
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ftrtinp  the  pari  of  an  honmt  iimn.  Ami  n  liiitiful 
linjtlirr."  Hv  virtue  of  thin  cfsjuitiim*  thfv  n'timu-*! 
pcAL^blv  togvthrr.  l*niukli'V  fortiiw  ith  i\uu\v  out  tlu* 
preacnUtion  of  the  living,  and  dvVwvn-il  it  to  Vjisi- 
gatc,  telling  him,  at  the  .•Miim*  time,  he  \\iu\  now 
settle*!  his  afTiiirs,  ami  was  n»mlv  to  attend  him  to  the 
fir-j^)vc;  Init  Tom  deelari'tl  he  could  not  think  of 
lifting  hi.H  hand  a^iiast  thi*  life  of  mj  gn-at  a  Ik-iu  - 
factor.  He  ditl  m<»re.  NVlu  ii  thev  next  met  at  the 
roffee-house,  he  asked  jiardon  of  Mr.  IVajikley,  if  in 
his  ixission  he  had  said  anvtliing  to  give  him  oflemv  ; 
fuul  the  s<|uire  was  so  gnuious  an  to  forgive  him  with 
a  eonlial  .shake  of  the  han<i,  <le<'laring  that  he  did  not 
like  to  lie  at  variam-e  with  an  old  lolN  gi'  eom{vinion. 
Next  diiy,  however,  he  left  liith  abruptly ;  and 
then  l'w».stgate  told  me  all  these  |wirti(uhu>,  mit  a 
little  plwLsetl  with  the  efTei'ts  of  his  own  >uigacitv, 
b\  which  he  has  secured  a  living  worth  i  IGO  jh  t 
annum. 

Of  my  uncle  I  have  nothing  at  present  to  tay  ;  hut 
that  we  set  out  to-morrow  for  London  familL-. 
He  aiid  the  ladies,  with  the  maid  and  Chowder  in  a 
cotich  ;  I  and  the  nuin-senant  a-horsel)jick.  The  |Mir- 
ticulars  of  our  jouniey  you  shidl  have  in  mv  next, 
proN-ided  no  accident  hap|x;ns  to  prevent  yours 
ever,  J.  Melford. 

Bath,  May  17. 

To  Dr.  Lewis. 

Dear  Dick,  —  I  shall  to-morrow  set  out  for  Ijon- 
don,  where  I  have  bespoke  lodgings  at  Mrs.  Norton's 
in  Golden  Square.    Although  I  am  no  admirer  of 
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Bath,  I  shnll  leave  it  with  re^:^t ;  because  I  must 
part  with  some  old  friends,  whom,  in  all  probability, 
I  shall  never  see  ^igain.  In  the  course  of  coffee-house 
conversiition,  I  hml  often  heard  ver\'  extraordinary 

encomiums  passed  on  the  |)erfonnances  of  Mr.  T  , 

a  gentleman  residing  in  this  place,  who  paints  land- 
scapes for  his  amusement.  As  I  have  no  great  confi- 
dence in  the  taste  and  judgment  of  coffee-house 
connoisseurs,  and  never  receivetl  much  pleasure  from 
this  brancli  of  the  art,  those  genend  praises  made  no 
impression  at  all  on  my  curiosity ;  but,  at  the  reijuest 
of  a  particular  friend,  I  went  yesterrlay  to  see  the 
pieces  which  ha<l  Ixrn  so  wannlv  commended.  I 
must  own  I  am  no  judge  of  piinting,  though  very 
fond  of  pictures.  I  don't  imagine  that  my  senses 
would  plav  me  so  false,  as  to  iK-tray  me  into  admira- 
tion of  anything  that  wa.s  very  bad ;  but,  true  it  is, 
I  liave  often  overlooke<l  capital  Ix'auties,  in  pieces  of 
extraordinary'  merit.  If  I  am  not  totallv  devoid  of 
taste,  however,  this  young  gentleman  of  liiith  is  the 
best  landscape  |minter  now  living :  I  was  struck  with 
his  jK'rformances  in  such  a  manner  as  I  hml  never 
\}wn  by  painting  l)efore.  His  trees  not  onlv  have  a 
richness  of  folijige,  and  wannth  of  colouring,  which 
delights  the  view  ;  but  also  a  certain  magnificence  in 
the  dis|K)sition,  and  spirit  in  the  expre.vsion,  which  I 
cannot  describe.  Ilis  management  of  the  chiaro 
aantroy  or  light  and  shmlow,  especiallv  gleams  of  sun- 
shine, is  altogether  wonderful,  lx)th  in  the  contrivance 
and  execution  ;  and  he  is  so  happv  in  his  jxTsixx-tive, 
and  marking  his  di^tiUl(X's  at  sea,  bv  a  progressive 
series  of  ships,  vessels  cajies,  and  promontories,  that 
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I  ctniUi  not  help  tlniikin*^  I  hmi  a  distant  view  of 
thirty  lon^ics  ujHiii  the  Ikuk^round  of  tho  pitture. 
If  tlierv  is  anv  itxsiv  for  in«;inuit\  left  in  a  degenenite 
age,  fast  sinking;  into  l)arl)iuisni,  this  artist,  I  appre- 
hend, will  make  a  capital  ti^uiv,  tis  soon  as  his  works 
are  known. 

Tuo  days  tigo,  I  was  fayouml  with  a  visit  In  Mr. 
Fit/owon,  >*ho,  with  great  formality,  soliciti'd  my 
yote  and  interest  at  the  ^'nend  eleetion.  I  oii«;ht 
not  to  Imye  been  shoeketl  at  the  confidence  of  this 
man  ;  thou«;h  it  wius  remarkable,  consiilering  what  had 
piLs>e<l  Ix'tween  him  and  me  on  a  former  otviL^ion. 
These  visits  are  mere  matter  of  form,  which  a  candi- 
date makes  to  every  elei-tor,  even  to  those  who,  he 
knows,  are  engaged  in  the  interest  of  his  com|K'titor, 
lot  he  should  ex|x>se  himself  to  the  imputation  of 
pride,  at  a  time  when  it  is  ex|)ectetl  he  should  ap|)ear 
humble.  Indeeil,  I  know  nothing  so  abject  as  the 
Ix'haviour  of  a  man  canvassing  for  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment. This  mean  prostration  (to  ]K)n)Ugh  electors 
esiKi'iallv)  has,  I  imagine,  mntributetl  in  a  great 
measure  to  raise  that  spirit  of  insolence  among  the 
vulgar,  which,  like  the  devil,  will  l)e  found  very  difli- 
cult  to  lay.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  was  in  some  con- 
fusion at  the  effrontery  of  Fitzowen  ;  but  I  soon 
recollected  myself,  and  told  him,  I  had  not  vet 
determined  for  whom  I  should  give  mv  vote,  nor 
whether  I  should  give  it  for  any.  The  truth  is,  I 
look  upon  both  candidates  in  the  same  light ;  and 
should  think  myself  a  traitor  to  the  constitution  of 
my  countrA',  if  I  voted  for  either.  If  every  elector 
would  bring  the  same  consideration  home  to  his  con- 
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■eincc,  we  should  not  have  such  reason  to  exclaim 

against  the  Tenality  of  p  ts.    But  we  are  all  a 

pack  of  renal  and  corrupted  rascals;  so  lost  to  all 
sense  of  honesty,  and  all  tcndaufs  of  character,  that, 
in  a  little  time,  I  am  fully  {x'poiaded,  notliing  will  be 
infiunouA  but  virtue  and  public  spirit 

G.  H  •  who  is  really  an  enthusiast  in  patri- 

otism,  and  representctl  the  capital  in  sercnd  succeasive 
parlianii-ntji,  declared  to  me  t'other  day,  %iith  the 
tears  in  his  eyes  tliat  he  had  lived  above  tliirty  yean  . 
in  the  city  of  l^ondon,  and  dealt  in  the  way  of  com- 
merce with  all  the  citiKns  of  note  in  their  turm ;  but 
that,  ai  he  should  answer  to  (vod,  he  had  never,  in 
the  whole  courw  of  his  life,  found  abore  three  or 
four  whom  he  could  call  thoroughly  lionett ;  a  dec- 
laration, which  was  ratlicr  mortifying  than  suq)riHing 
to  me,  who  have  found  »o  few  men  of  worth  in  the 
coumc  of  my  ai^iuAintanct*,  that  thejr  •er%*e  only  as 
exceptions ;  which,  in  the  grmmmarian^s  phrase,  con- 
Hnn  and  prove  a  general  canon.    I  know  yuu  will 

say,  G.  H          «aw  imperfectly  through  the  mi«t  of 

prejudice,  and  I  am  rankled  by  tlie  spleen.  Perhaps 
you  are  {tartly  in  the  right ;  for  I  have  |ierrei%'ed  tliat 
my  opinion  of  mankind,  like  niemin'  in  the  thcr- 
mometer,  rises  and  (aUs  aooording  to  the  variatioot 
of  the  weather. 

IVay  settle  acrountu  with  Barns  ;  take  what  money 
of  mine  is  in  hi^  Irnnds  aiul  give  him  acquittance.^ 
If  you  think  Davies  has  stoc^k  or  creilit  enough  to  do 
justice  to  the  fium,  gi\e  him  a  discharge  for  the  rent 
tlmt  is  due:  'Iliis  will  animate  hii  industry;  for  I 
know  that  nothing  is  so  di^irtHi raging  to  a  Ikrmer,  as 
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the  tluHifjht.H  of  ht'ing  in  fim'Api  with  hin  IaiuIIohI. 
He  l)ecoim'?»  ciispiriltxi,  uiul  iu'^Ki-Ih  his  IuImhh- ;  iiiul 
•o  Uiefiinii  j^K-^  to  wnvk.  Tubhy  luts  Ui-ii  t  Uiiiour- 
ing   for  HOtiK*  n)M>ut  thr  luiiih'H  ;ikiii  uhiili 

Williams  the  hind  l>i*jy^"<l  of  iiie  when  he  hiuh  in-st  at 
liiith.  rritlii-e  tnke  it  lnuk,  jMivin^  the  frllow  tin- 
full  %alue  of  it,  tlint  I  nmy  havi*  .some  |K-mx*  in  my 
«»Hli  hoUM.*;  nnti  let  him  keep  hin  own  i-ouiiMel,  if  he 
mean**  to  keep  his  pliuv.  ()!  I  shall  lu'vi-r  pn-simu' 
to  cli'spis**  ortvnsuiv  any  |MM»r  man  for  suffVrin^  him 
SA'lf  tt»  lie  htn-|)eiketl  ;  eonseious  ht>w  I  mysilf  am 
obligv<l  to  truckle  ttia  clomeNtic  demon  ;  evt-n  though, 
bles8e<l  Ik*  (f(Ml,  .she  is  not  yoketl  witli  me  for  life,  in 
the  matrimonial  wa^m.  She  Iulh  tjuiirrelletl  with 
the  servants  of  the  Iioum*  alxuit  vails;  and  huch  in- 
tolerable seoldin^  ensuixi  on  Uith  hitler,  tliat  I  havt* 
\»cn  fain  to  apjK'iLse  the  oM)k  and  rhamlM  rmaid  by 
stealth.  Can't  you  fiml  >*>mr  jKxir  gentleman  of 
Wales,  to  take  tliis  prvcioas  lomnuxlity  ofT  tlu*  li/ui<i^ 
of  yours,  M.  Hkamblk. 

Bath,  May  19. 

To  1)r,  Lpww. 

Dr,  Lewis,  —  Give  me  leal  to  tell  vou,  methinks 
you  mought  employ  your  talons  l)etter,  than  to 
encounit^  servants  to  pilb\ge  their  masters.  I  find 
by  Gwyllim,  that  \  illiams  has  got  my  skin  ;  for 
which  he  is  an  impotent  raseal.  He  has  not  onlv 
got  my  skin,  but,  moreover,  my  butter-milk  to  fat- 
ten his  pigs  ;  and,  I  suppose,  the  next  thing  he  gets, 
will  be  my  pad  to  carry  his  daughter  to  church  and 
fair  :  Roger  gets  this,  and  Roger  gets  that ;  but  I 'd 
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his  sister  and  mine,  and  Mrs.  Tabby's  maid,  Wini- 
fred Jenkins,  uliose  province  it  was  to  support 
Chowder  on  a  cushion  in  her  lap.  I  could  scarce 
refrain  from  lau^hin^,  when  I  looked  into  the  vehicle, 
and  saw  that  animal  sitting  opjKxsite  to  my  uncle, 
like  any  other  passenger,  llie  M|uire,  ashamed  of 
his  situation,  blushetl  to  the  eyes  ;  and,  calling  to 
the  postillions  to  drive  on,  pulled  the  glass  up  in 
mv  face.  I,  and  his  sonant  John  Thomas,  attended 
him  on  horseback. 

Nothing  worth  mentioning  occurreil,  till  we  arrived 
on  the  edge  of  Marllwrough  Downs.  There  one  of 
the  fore  horses  fell,  in  going  down  hill  at  a  round 
trot ;  and  the  |)ostillion  Ixrhind,  endeavouring  to  stop 
the  carriage,  pullet!  it  on  one  side  into  a  deep  rut, 
where  it  was  fairly  overturned.  I  had  nxle  on  about 
two  hundred  yanls  Ix^-fore ;  hut,  hearing  a  loud 
scream,  gall<){)e<I  l>ack  and  dismountetl,  to  give  what 
assistance  was  in  my  (M)wcr.  \Vhen  I  looked  into 
the  coiuh,  I  could  see  nothing  distinctly,  but  the 
nether  end  of  Jenkins,  who  wils  kicking  her  heels  and 
s<|ualling  with  great  v<K*iferation.  All  of  a  sudden, 
my  uncle  tlmist  up  his  bare  pate,  and  lK)lte<l  thnnigh 
the  window,  as  nimble  as  a  grasshopjx'r,  having  mmle 
use  of  poor  Win's  |>osterior8  as  a  step  to  rise  in  his 
ascent. — llie  man,  who  had  likewise  (juittetl  his 
hone,  draggeil  this  forlorn  damsel,  more  dead  tiian 
ah've,  thmugh  the  same  o{)oning.  Then  Mr.  Hram- 
])le,  pulling  the  door  off*  its  hinges  with  a  jerk,  laid 
liold  on  Liddy's  arm,  and  bnnight  her  to  the  light, 
very  nuich  frightetl,  but  little  hurt  It  fell  to  my 
share  to  deliver  our  aunt  Tabitha,  who  had  lost  her 
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hiive  ^•ou  to  know,  I  won't  !k'  n);^'!^*!  at  this  niti*  l)v 
aiiv  mpiititical  frllow  in  the  kiii^loin  —  And  I  am 
>urpriMil,  l)«H-tfr  Ix.*ws,  vou  would  offiT  to  put  niy 
;>i  in  ix)ni|H>Nition  with  thi-  ix-fu^'  and  skim  of 
ti  irth.  I  havt'  toilttl  and  niovlwl  to  a  pxxl 
pur|»uv»,  for  tin*  advanta^*  of  Matt's  family,  if  I 
ran't  stifv  as  niui'h  owl  ns  will  make  me  an  undiT- 
|K'ttii*oat,  As  ft)rthe  liutter-milk,  neVr  a  pig  in  the 
IMuish  shall  thnist  his  snout  in  it,  with  mv  pxxl- 
will.  'nuTe\a  famous  physician  at  the  Hot  W  i  ll, 
tliat  pn'M'rilies  it  to  his  |mtience,  when  the  c/tse  is 
eonsumptive  ;  and  the  Scoots  ami  the  Irish  have  l>e- 
^in  to  drink  it  almidv,  in  such  <juantities,  that 
then'  is  not  a  drt)p  left  for  the  ho^  in  the  wliole 
neighlxMirluKKl  of  Hristol.  I  11  have  our  huttcr- 
milk  Iwrelletl  up,  and  sent  twire  a  wwk  to  Alnr- 
ginnv,  where  it  may  Ik-  sold  for  a  half|)ennv  the 
quart  ;  and  so  Roj^t  may  carry  his  pi^  to  jujotlu  r 
nwirket.  I  ho[K',  diK'ter,  you  will  not  go  to  put  any 
more  such  phims  in  my  bn)tlier's  head,  to  the  prej- 
uditv  of  my  |Kxkat ;  but  nither  give  me  some  misins 
(which  hitherto  you  have  not  done)  to  sul>scrilx*  my- 
self }our  humble  servant.  Tab.  Huamdlk. 
Bath,  May  19. 

To  Sir  Watkix  Phillips,  of  Jcsiis  ColL'g'c,  Oxon. 

Dear  Phillips,  —  Without  waiting  for  your  an- 
swer to  my  last,  I  proceed  to  give  you  an  account 
of  our  jouiTiey  to  London,  w  hich  has  not  been  wholly 
barren  of  adventure.  Tuesday  last,  the  squire  took 
his  place  in  a  hired  coach  and  four,  accompanied  by 
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cap  in  the  struggle  ;  and,  being  rather  more  than 
half  frantic  with  rage  and  terror,  was  no  bad  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  the  sister  furies  that  guard  the 
gates  of  hell.  She  expressed  no  sort  of  conceni  for 
her  brother,  who  ran  al>out  in  the  cold,  without  his 
periwig,  and  worketl  with  the  most  astonishing  agility, 
in  helping  to  disentangle  the  horses  from  the  car- 
riage. Rut  she  cried,  in  a  tone  of  distnu^tion, 
"Chowder!  Chowder!  my  dear  Chowder!  my  poor 
Chowder  is  certainly  killed  ! 

lliis  was  not  the  case  —  Chowder,  after  having 
tore  my  uncle's  leg  in  the  confusion  of  the  fall,  had 
retreatetl  under  the  seat,  and  from  thence  the  foot- 
man drew  him  by  the  neck  ;  for  which  gooil  office 
he  bit  his  fingers  to  the  bone.  The  fellow,  who  is 
naturally  surlv,  was  so  provoked  at  this  assault,  that 
he  saluted  his  ril>s  with  a  hearty  kick,  exclaiming, 
"  D — n  the  nasty  son  of  a  bitch,  and  them  he  Wongs 
to!""  A  benediction,  which  wjis  by  no  means  lost 
upon  the  imphicable  virago,  his  mistress.  Her 
brother,  however,  pi*evaileil  upon  her  to  retire  into 
a  peasant's  house,  near  the  scene  of  action,  where  his 
head  and  her's  were  covered,  and  jKK)r  Jenkins  had 
a  fit.  Our  next  care  was  to  apply  some  sticking- 
plaster  to  the  wound  in  his  leg,  which  exhibited  the 
impression  of  Chowder's  teeth;  but  he  never  ojK'iied 
his  lips  against  the  delinijuent.  Mrs.  Tabby,  alarmetl 
at  this  scene,  "  You  say  nothing,  Matt,*^  crie<l  she, 
"  but  I  know  your  mind,  —  I  know  the  spite  you  have 
to  that  poor  unfortunate  animal !  I  know  you  in- 
tend to  bike  his  life  away  ! —  "  You  are  mistaken, 
upon  my  honour!*"  replied  the  squire,  with  a  sar- 
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oustic  smile  ;  "  I  should  !)e  iucnpahli'  of  luii  lK)iiriii«ij 
anv  surh  ciut'l  desij^u  against  nii  ohjcvt  so  amiahle 
and  inoHtnsive  ;  even  if  he  had  not  the  happiness  to 
be  vour  favourite.'^ 

John  Thonijus  was  not  so  (Klicate.  The  fellow, 
whether  ivallv  alannetl  for  his  life,  or  insti«^ated  hv 
the  desiiv  of  revenue,  came  in,  and  hluntlv  demanded 
that  the  dog  should  he  put  to  death;  on  the  snp- 
pasition,  that,  if  ever  he  should  run  mad  hereafter, 
he,  who  hatl  lx?en  hit  hv  him,  would  Ix?  infeete<I. 
Mv  uncle  cahnly  argued  u|)on  the  al)surdity  of  his 
opinion,  observing,  that  he  himself  was  in  the  same 
pmlieament,  and  would  certainly  bike  the  precaution 
he  pro|>osed,  if  he  was  not  sure  he  ran  no  risk  of 
infection.  Nevertheless,  'Hiomas  continued  obsti- 
nate; and,  at  length,  declared,  that  if  the  dog  was 
not  shot  imme<liately,  he  himself  would  I)e  his  ex- 
ecutioner. This  declaration  opened  the  floodgates 
of  Tabby's  eltx]uence,  which  would  have  shamed  the 
first-rate  oratress  of  Hillingsgate.  The  footman 
rctortetl  in  the  same  style  ;  and  the  squire  dismissed 
him  from  his  service,  after  having  prevented  me  from 
giving  him  a  good  horsewhipping  for  his  insolence. 

The  coach  being  adjusted,  another  difficulty 
occurred  —  Mrs.  Tabitha  absolutely  refused  to  enter 
it  again,  unless  another  driver  could  be  found  to  take 
the  place  of  the  postillion  ;  who,  she  affirmed,  had 
overturned  the  carriage  from  malice  aforethought. 
After  much  dispute,  the  man  resigned  his  place  to 
a  shabby  country  fellow,  who  undertook  to  go  as  far 
as  Marlborough,  where  they  could  be  better  pro- 
\ided ;  and  at  that  place  we  arrived  about  one 
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oVlock,  without  farther  impediment.  Mrs.  Bramble, 
however,  found  new  matter  of  offence  ;  which  indeed 
she  had  a  particular  genius  for  extracting  at  will 
from  almost  every  incident  in  life.  We  had  scarce 
entered  the  room  at  Marlborough,  where  we  stayed 
to  dine,  wlien  she  exhil)ited  a  formal  complaint 
against  the  poor  fellow  who  had  superseded  the 
postillion.  She  said  he  was  such  a  beggarly  rascal, 
that  he  had  ne''er  a  shirt  to  his  back  ;  and  had  the 
impudence  to  shock  her  sight  by  showing  his  pos- 
teriors, for  which  act  of  indelicacy  he  deserved  to  be 
set  in  the  stocks.  Mi-s.  Winifred  Jenkins  confirmed 
the  assertion,  with  res|)ect  to  his  naktnlness,  observ- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  a  skin  as  fair  as 
alabaster. 

"  This  is  a  heinous  offence,  indeed,"*^  cried  my  uncle  ; 
"  let  us  hear  wliat  the  fellow  has  to  say  in  his  own 
vindication.'*'  He  was  accordingly  sunnnoned,  and 
made  his  appearance,  which  was  equally  (jueer  and 
pathetic.  He  seeme<l  to  Ixj  alK)ut  twenty  yeai*s  of  age, 
of  a  middling  size,  with  bandy  legs,  stooping  shoulders, 
high  forehead,  sandv  locks,  pinking  eyes,  flat  nose, 
and  long  chin  ;  but  his  complexion  was  of  a  sickly 
yellow.  His  looks  denoted  famine  ;  and  the  rags 
that  he  wore  could  hardly  conceal  what  decency 
re(|uires  to  l)e  covered.  My  uncle,  having  surveyed 
him  attentively,  said,  with  an  ironical  expression  in 
his  countenance,  "  An't  you  ashamed,  fellow,  to  ride 
postillion  without  a  shirt  to  cover  your  backside 
from  the  view  of  the  ladies  in  the  coach  ?^  —  Yes, 
I  am,  an'  please  your  noble  honour,'^  answered  the 
man  ;  **  but  necessity  has  no  law,  as  the  saying  is  — 
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Ami  more  tluuj  that,  it  N^ics  an  jux-idcnt — My 
bntx'hi'*  cnicktti  Ix'lnnd,  afttT  I  got  into  thi*  Hailiile" 
—  *♦  You're  an  iiiipiulciit  viirlet,''  vnt^l  Mrs.  'I'ahby, 
**  for  pn-Miiuiijg  to  riile  Ix'foru  iktmjiw  of  fttsliioii 
without  a  shirt**  —  **  I  uin  m)»  an'  |)U'*Lse  your  v*orthy 
IntlNship,"  said  he  ;  **  but  I  'in  a  |K)or  WilUhiiv  \tu\.  I 
tm'n't  a  shirt  in  the  world  tliat  I  can  call  my  own, 
nor  a  rag  of  clotiie?*,  aii'  plwtse  vour  hulvship,  f)ut 
wliat  vou  sec  —  I  have  no  friend  nor  relation  UjKin 
eartl)  to  help  me  out  —  I  have  had  the  fever  and  ague 
these  six  months,  aiid  spent  all  I  luul  in  the  world 
uj)on  doctors,  and  to  keep  soul  and  bcxiy  together ; 
andf  saving  vour  hulyship's  good  prL-M^-nce,  I  ha'n't 
broke  l)rfm!  the>e  four-ajid-twenty  hours"  — 

Mr&.  Bramble,  turning  (nnu  him,  Miid  she  luid 
nerer  teen  luch  a  filthy  ttittcnlenndion,  mid  bid  him 
bef^one;  observing,  that  he  would  fill  the  nxnn  full 
of  vennin.  Her  brother  dartctl  a  significant  glancu 
at  her,  as  she  retirwi  with  IJddy  into  another  a|Mirt- 
ment ;  and  then  asked  the  man  if  he  was  know  n  to 
luiv  penon  in  Marllxirough  r  When  he  an.swereti,  tliat 
the  huidlonl  of  the  inn  had  known  him  fixjm  his 
inftuicy,  mine  host  wai>  immediately  called,  and,  Ix-ing 
interrogated  on  the  subject,  declare<l,  tlmt  the  voung 
fellow's  name  was  Humphry  Clinker.  'Hiat  he  hml 
been  a  love-bt^otten  babe,  brought  up  in  the  work- 
house, and  put  out  apprentice  bv  the  parish  to  a 
country'  blacksmith,  who  died  before  the  lx)v's  time 
was  out  Hiat  he  had  for  some  time  worked  under 
his  ostler,  as  a  helper  and  extra  postillion,  till  he 
was  taken  ill  of  the  ague,  w  hich  disabled  hiin  from 
getting  his  bread.  That,  ha\'ing  sold  or  paw  ned  every- 
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thing  he  had  in  the  world  for  his  cure  and  sul)sistence, 
he  Ixi-anie  so  nii.s4.'rable  and  shabhv,  that  he  disgraced 
the  stable,  and  w»is  disinisseti ;  but  tlmt  he  never 
heard  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  his  character  in 
other  res|)ects.  "  So  that  the  fellow  being  sick  and 
destitute,""  said  my  uncle,  "  you  turned  him  out  to 
die  in  the  streets.""  —  **  I  |Miy  the  |)oor\s  rate,*^  replie*! 
the  other,  **  and  I  have  no  right  to  maintain  idle 
vagrants,  either  in  sickness  or  health ;  besides,  such 
a  miserable  object  would  have  brought  discredit  upon 
my  house'*  — 

*♦  You  perceive,"  said  the  squire,  turning  to  me, 
our  lantlloril  is  a  Christian  of  l)owels.  Who  shall 
presume  to  censure  the  morals  of  the  age,  when 
the  ver>'  publicans  exhibit  such  examples  of  human- 
ity? Hiirk  ye.  Clinker,  you  are  a  most  notorious 
offender.  You  stand  convicted  of  sickness,  hunger, 
wrctchetlness,  and  want.  Hut,  as  it  d(K»s  not  belong 
to  me  to  punish  criminals,  I  will  only  take  uj)on  me 
the  task  of  giving  you  a  word  of  mlvicc  —  Get  a  shirt 
with  all  convenient  desjmtch,  that  your  nakedness 
may  not  fienceforward  giveofTence  to  travelling  gentle- 
women, es|xx  i»dly  maidens  in  years."" 

So  saving,  lie  put  a  guinea  into  the  hand  of  the 
poor  fellow,  who  stood  staring  at  him  in  silence,  with 
his  mouth  wideo{K'n,  till  the  landlortl  pushed  liim  out 
of  the  room. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  our  aunt  stept  into  the  coach, 
she  obser%'e<l,  witfi  some  marks  of  satisfaction,  that 
the  postillion,  who  rode  next  to  her,  wa.s  not  a  shabby 
wretch  like  the  ragamuffin  who  liml  drove  them  into 
MarnK)n)Ugh.    Indee<l,  the  difference  was  ver>  con- 
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spicuoiui.  This  was  a  smart  frllow,  witli  a  narrow- 
!)riiiiin»tl  hat,  with  gt)l(l  iH)nliu«;,  a  cut  Ik)!),  a  ticivnt 
hlui'  jat  lvi  t,  leatlicT  bnii-la's,  aiul  a  cleaii  linen  .sliirt, 
putfiHl  alxjve  the  waist Ivind.  When  we  on-iveil  at 
thr  e^Lstle  on  Spiiihill,  where  we  hiy,  this  new  postil- 
hoii  wits  reniarkahlv  »L«vsi(liu)us  in  hrin«;iii^  in  the 
I(M>si'  |Mireels ;  and  at  length  {hsj)laye<l  the  in(hvi(hial 
et)UMtenan(x»  of  Humpluy  Cliiikir,  who  had  nirta- 
inorpho.se*!  himself  in  this  manner,  by  relievin«^  from 
pawn  |Mirt  of  his  own  clotlu's,  with  the  money  he 
had  reeeivtHl  from  Mr.  Hniml)le. 

Howsoever  pleiLsixl  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
with  such  a  favourable  chan^'  in  the  aj)jH'.irance  of 
this  poor  creatuR\  it  souixsl  on  the  stomacli  of  Mrs. 
'l'a!)bv,  who  liml  not  yet  di^stetl  the  affront  of  his 
nakeil  skin.  She  ttissinl  her  nose  in  disdiiin,  saying, 
she  suppi>sed  her  brother  ha<l  tiiken  him  into  favour, 
Ixx'ause  he  hml  insulted  her  witli  his  ol>scenity  ;  that 
a  fool  and  his  money  were  soon  |Mirte<l ;  but  that  if 
Matt  intended  to  tiike  the  fi  Uow  with  him  to  Ixjndon, 
she  would  not  go  a  foot  farther  tliat  way.  My  uncle 
said  nothing  with  his  tongue,  though  his  l(K)ks  were 
sufficiently  expressive;  and  next  morning  Clinker 
(lid  not  appear,  so  that  we  pnx^eeded  without  fartlier 
nltercation  to  Salthill,  where  we  proposed  to  dine. 
There,  the  first  person  that  came  to  the  side  of  the 
coach,  and  began  to  adjust  the  foot}>oard,  was  no  other 
than  Humphry  Clinker.  AMien  I  handed  out  Mrs. 
Bramble,  she  eyed  him  with  a  furious  look,  and 
passed  into  the  house.  My  uncle  was  embarrassed,  and 
asked  him  peevishly  what  had  brought  him  hither  ? 
The  fellow  said,  his  honour  had  been  so  good  to  him, 
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that  he  had  not  the  heart  to  part  with  liim  ;  —  that 
he  would  follow  him  to  the  world's  end,  and  ser\e 
him  all  the  days  of  his  life  without  fee  or  reward. 

Mr.  Bramble  did  not  know  whether  to  chide  or 
lau^^h  at  this  declaration.  He  foi'esaw  much  contra- 
diction on  the  side  of  Tabby  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  could  not  but  Ix.'  pleased  with  the  gratitude 
of  Clinker,  as  well  as  with  the  simplicity  of  his  char- 
acter. "Suppose  I  was  inclined  to  take  you  into 
my  service,''  said  he,  "  what  are  your  qualifications  ? 
What  are  you  good  for  ?  ''^  —  **  An'  please  vour 
honour,**  answered  this  original,  "  I  can  read  and 
write,  and  do  the  busint»ss  of  the  stable  indifferent  well. 
I  can  dress  a  horse  and  shoe  him,  and  bleed  and  rowl 
liim  ;  and,  as  for  the  practice  of  sow-gelding,  I  won't 
tuni  my  back  on  e'er  a  he  in  the  county  of  Wilts. 
Then  I  make  hogs  puddings  and  hob-nails,  mend 
kettles,  and  tin  sauce-pans."  Here  uncle  burst  out 
a-laughing  ;  and  inijuiivd  what  other  accomplishments 
he  was  master  of.  —  "I  know  something  of  single  stick 
and  psalmcKly,"  proceeded  Clinker  ;  "  I  can  play  ujjon 
the  Jew's  harp,  sing  Bltuk-eytnl  Susan,  Arthur 
()'Bradlc  v,and  divers  other  songs.  I  can  dance  a  Welsh 
jig,  and  Nancy  Dawson  ;  wrestle  a  fall  with  any  la<l  of 
my  inches,  when  I 'm  in  heart ;  and,  under  correction, 
I  can  find  a  harc  when  your  honour  wants  a  bit  of 
game."  —  **  Foregad  !  thou  art  a  complete  fellow," 
crie<l  my  uncle,  still  laugliing ;  I  have  a  good  mind 
to  take  thee  into  my  familv.  IVithee,  go  and  try  if 
thou  can'st  make  peace  with  my  sister.  Thou  hast 
given  her  much  offence,  bv  showing  her  thy  naked 
tail." 
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Clinker  Acfonlintjlv  followt'tl  us  into  the  room,  cnp 
ill  Imiul,  when*,  ftdiiix'ssiujr  himsilf  to  Mrs.  Tahitha, 
**  Miiy  it  plwise  your  Imlysliip's  woi-shij),"  t  riid  he, 
**  to  panlou  niid  for*;ive  my  oirLiues,  and,  u  itli  (itnl's 
assistance,  I  shall  take  care  that  mv  tail  shall  never 
rise  up  in  ju(l«^inent  a«^ainst  me,  to  ofi'end  vour  lady- 
ship apiin.  Do,  pray,  «^ood,  swtft,  iK'autitul  lady, 
take  coni|>iission  on  a  poor  siniier.  (iod  l)li'>s  your 
nohle  ct)untenantv  ;  I  am  sure  you  are  too  handsome 
and  generous  to  Ix'ar  malice.  I  will  serye  you  on  my 
bendtnl  kncvs,  hy  nii^ht  and  by  day,  by  land  and  by 
water;  and  all  for  the  loye  and  pleasure  of  serying 
such  an  excellent  lady/^ 

This  compliment  and  humiliation  had  some  efl'ect 
ujKMi  Tabby ;  but  she  nuide  no  reply  ;  and  Clinker, 
taking  silence  for  consent,  gave  his  attendance  at 
dinner.  The  fellow's  natund  awkwardness  and  the 
flutter  of  his  spirits,  were  pnnluctive  of  repeated 
blunders  in  the  course  of  his  attendance.  At  len<rth, 
he  spilt  part  of  a  custanl  upon  her  right  shoulder ; 
and,  starting  biick,  ti\K\  upon  Chowder,  who  set  up  a 
dismal  howl.  Poor  Humphry  was  so  disconcerted  at 
this  double  mistake,  that  he  dropt  the  china  dish, 
which  broke  into  a  thousand  pieces ;  then,  falling 
down  upon  his  knees,  remained  in  that  posture  gap- 
ing, with  a  most  ludicrous  aspect  of  distress.  Mrs. 
Bramble  flew  to  the  dog,  and  snatching  him  in  her 
arms,  presented  him  to  her  brother,  saying,  "  This  is 
all  a  concerted  scheme  against  this  unfortunate  ani- 
mal, whose  only  crime  is  its  regard  for  me.  Here  it 
is ;  kill  it  at  once  ;  and  then  you  '11  be  satisfied.*" 

Clinker,  hearing  these  words,  and  taking  them  in 
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the  literal  acceptation,  got  up  in  some  hurry,  and, 
seizing  a  knife  from  the  sideboard,  cried,  "  Not  here, 
an'  please  your  ladyship.  It  will  daub  the  room. 
Give  him  to  me,  and  I  '11  carry  him  into  the  ditch  by 
the  romlside.*"  To  this  propt)sal  he  received  no  other 
answer  than  a  hearty  box  on  the  ear,  that  made  him 
stiigger  to  the  other  side  of  the  room.  What ! 
said  she  to  her  brother,  "  am  I  to  be  affronted  by 
ever}'  mangy  hound  that  you  pick  up  in  the  highway  ? 
I  insist  upon  your  sending  this  rascallion  about  his 
business  immediately.""  —  "For  God's  sake,  sister, 
compose  yourself, said  my  uncle,  "and  consider  that 
the  poor  fellow  is  innm-ent  of  any  intention  to  give 
you  offence.'^  —  "  Innocent  as  tlie  babe  unborn,""'  cried 
Humphry.  —  "  I  see  it  plainly,'^  exclaimed  this  im- 
placable maiden,  "  he  acts  by  your  direction  ;  and 
you  are  resolve<l  to  support  him  in  his  impu- 
dence. This  is  a  bad  return  for  all  the  services  I 
have  done  you ;  for  nui-sing  you  in  your  sickness, 
managing  your  family,  and  kei^ping  you  from  ruining 
yourself  by  your  own  imprudence.  But  now  you 
shall  part  with  that  rascal  or  me,  upon  the  8p>ot, 
without  farther  loss  of  time;  and  the  world  shall  see 
whether  you  have  more  n'ganl  for  your  own  flesh  and 
blo(Kl,  or  for  a  beggarly  foundling  taken  from  the 
dunghill.^ 

Mr.  Hramble"'s  eves  began  to  glisten,  and  his  teeth 
to  chatter.  "  If  state<l  fairly,''  said  he,  mising  his 
voice,  "  the  (piestion  is,  whether  I  have  spirit  to  shake 
off  an  intolerable  yoke,  by  one  effort  of  resolution,  or 
njcaimess  enough  to  do  an  act  of  cruelty  and  injustice, 
to  gratify  the  nuicour  of  a  capricious  woman.  Hark 
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ve,  Mi>.  Tabitha  lirainl)Ii\  I  will  now  propose  an 
nlteniative  in  my  turn.  Kither  discard  vour  four- 
fmitiil  favuuriUs  or  ^ive  iwv  leave  to  hid  }ou  eter- 
nally adieu.  For  I  am  ileterinined  that  he  and  I 
sludl  live  no  longer  under  the  siiine  roof;  and  now  to 
iiiiuwr  icith  ichut  djfjh'titt'  you  rruit/.^  'Diundei^truek 
at  tliis  detlanition,  she  sat  down  in  a  corner;  and, 
atter  a  pause  of  some  nnnutes,  "  Sure  I  don't  under- 
stand you.  Mutt,''  siiid  she.  —  "And  yet  I  spoke  in 
plain  English,"  answered  the  s(juire,  witli  a  peix'mp- 
torv  look. — **Sir,''  resumed  this  virago,  etfectually 
hund)le<l,  "it  is  your  prerogative  to  connnand,  aiul 
my  duty  to  ol)ey.  I  can't  dispose  of  the  dog  in  this 
place;  but  if  you  '11  allow  hini  to  go  in  the  coach  to 
Ix)ndon,  I  give  you  my  word  he  shall  never  trouble 
you  ag^iin.'^ 

Her  brother,  entirely  dis:uined  by  this  mild  reply, 
declare<l,  she  could  ask  him  nothing  in  rejtson  that  lie 
w  ould  refuse ;  adding,  "  I  ho[x»,  sister,  you  have  never 
found  me  deficient  in  natural  affection.""  Mi*s.  '1  abitha 
immediately  rose,  and,  throwing  her  arms  alxjut  his 
neck,  kissed  him  on  the  cheek.  He  returned  her 
embnu'e  with  great  emotion.  Liddy  soblx'd,  ^Vin. 
Jenkins  cackled,  Chowder  capered,  and  Clinker 
skipped  about,  rubbing  his  hands  for  joy  of  this 
reconciliation. 

Concord  being  thus  restored,  we  finished  our  meal 
with  comfort ;  and  in  the  evening  amved  at  London, 
without  having  met  with  any  other  adventure.  My 
aunt  seems  to  be  much  mended  bv  the  hint  she 
received  from  her  brother.  She  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  remove  her  displeasure  from  Clinker,  who 
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is  now  retained  as  a  footman,  ami,  in  a  (lav  or  two, 
will  nmke  his  appeanmce  in  a  new  suit  of  liven* ;  but, 
A.S  he  is  little  acquainted  with  I^Hidon,  we  have  taken 
an  occasional  valet,  whom  I  intfiid  hereafter  to  hire 
as  my  own  servant.  We  lixl^  in  Golden  S<|uare,  at 
the  house  of  one  Mrs.  Norton,  a  decent  sort  of  a 
wonmn,  who  takes  great  pains  to  make  us  all  easy. 
Mv  uncle  proposes  to  nmke  a  circuit  of  all  the  re- 
markable scenes  of  this  metn)()olis,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  pupils  ;  but  as  \x)ih  you  and  I  are  already 
ac(}uainted  with  most  of  those  he  will  visit,  and  with 
some  others  he  little  dreams  of,  I  shall  only  com- 
municate what  will  be  in  some  measure  new  to  your 
obscnation.  RemendKT  me  to  our  Jesuitical  friends, 
and  believe  me  ever,  dear  knight. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Lovxioy,  May  J.  MlLLPOEn. 

To  Dr,  Lkwis. 

Dear  Dottoe, —  Ix)ndon  is  literally  new  tome; 
new  in  its  streets,  h<His«i,  and  even  in  its  situation. 
As  the  Irishman  wiid,  **  Ixmdon  is  now  |^ne  out  of 
town.**  —  \Miat  I  left  open  fields,  priMlucing  hay  and 
com,  I  now  find  coverLxl  with  streets  and  s()uare«,and 
palami  and  churches.  I  am  cn'<libly  infonniHl,  that, 
in  the  space  of  seven  years,  eleven  thousand  new 
hontes  have  l)een  built  in  one  quarter  of  Wi>stminster, 
exclusive  of  what  is  daily  added  toothci  of  this 

unwieldv  metropolis.  Pinilico  and  Kni^ht>bridge 
are  almost  joine<l  to  Chelsea  and  Ki  iisin^ton ;  and, 
if  this  infatuation  continues  for  half  a  centurv,  I  sup- 
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|K>*c  the  whole  count \  "f  Midiilcavx  will  coM-ml 
«»ith  bnck. 

It  muit  be  alIowi<<i,  indeed,  for  the  crvtlit  of  the 
prcBent  age,  tlmt  IxmuIoii  niul  Westminster  an*  much 
better  paved  and  hghti^l  tlmn  they  wen*  fonnerly. 
Tlic  new  streets  are  tpaciouN,  regular,  nnd  nirv«  luul 
the  hoUMigeoerally  convenient,  'ilw  hrid^-  nt  lihu  k- 
frinri  in  a  noble  moimment  of  tAate  nnd  piihlie  spirit 
—  I  wonder  how  they  »tumhle<I  u{><>n  a  wurk  of  »uch 
mngnifioenoe  and  utility.  Hut,  notwithstanding  theM* 
impro^'eiDcnta,  the  capital  it  l)ecome  an  oviTgniwn 
monster,  which,  like  a  dro{>siral  heml,  will  in  time 
li-Ave  the  body  and  extn-mitie»  without  nourislunent 
and  support.  The  absuniity  will  ap|>eAr  in  its  full 
force,  whfm  we  oonaider,  that  one-»ixth  {Mirt  of  the 
natives  of  tlii*  whole  extensive  kingtlom  is  cn)W(Utl 
within  the  bills  of  mortality.  What  wonder  that  our 
villa^ci  are  depopulated,  and  our  fanns  in  want  of 
day-labouren !  tlie  abolition  of  small  fanns  is  but 
one  cause  of  the  decrease  of  population.  Iiidi*i'<l,  the 
increilible  increase  of  horses  and  blaik  rattle,  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  luxury,  retjuirtrs  a  prodigiiiu.s 
quantity  of  hay  and  grass,  which  are  rai.se<i  and 
managed  without  much  lalwur ;  but  a  numlxr  of 
hands  w  ill  always  be  wanteii  for  the  difTerent  branches 

..^culture,  whether  the  fanns  Ix*  large  or  small. 
1  lie  tide  of  luxury'  has  swept  all  the  inhabitants  from 
the  open  country  ;  the  poorest  stjuire,  as  well  as  the 
richest  petr,  must  have  his  house  in  town,  and  make 
a  figure  with  an  extraordinary'  number  of  domestics, 
llie  ploughboys,  cowherds,  and  lower  hinds,  are  de- 
bauched and  seduced  bv  the  appearance  and  discourse 
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of  those  coxcombs  in  liven*,  when  they  make  their 
suninier  excu^5ion^i,  'VUvy  tiesc-rt  their  dirt  and 
dnid^rk',  and  swarm  up  to  Ix)ndon,  in  ho()cs  of  get- 
ting into  ser>'ice,  where  they  am  hve  luxuiiously,  and 
wear  fine  clothea,  without  lx?ing  obliged  to  work  ; 
for  idleness  iH  natural  to  man.  Great  numbers  of 
thoe,  being  disap(X)inted  in  their  expei^tation,  be- 
come thieves  and  ahaqx^n ;  and  London  being  an 
iminen5ie  wilderness  in  which  there  is  neither  watch 
nor  wan!  of  signification,  nor  any  order  of  police, 
affonls  them  lurking-places  as  well  as  prey. 

'Hiercare  many  cau.ses  tliat  contribute  to  the  daily 
increa.He  of  this  enormous  maxs  ;  but  they  may  be  all 
resolved  into  the  grand  sourcv  of  luxury*  and  corrup- 
tion. Alx)ut  five-aod- twenty  yean  ago,  very  few 
even  of  the  most  opulent  citizenfi  of  London  kept 
any  e<juipage,  or  even  any  «er\antH  in  livers*.  Their 
tables  produced  nothing  but  plain  lx)ilcd  and  roMted, 
with  a  lx)ttle  of  \yori  and  a  taiikanl  of  beer.  At 
pn'sent,  even*  tnuler  in  anv  degree  of  cntlit,  every 
broker  and  attorney,  maintains  a  couple  of  footmen, 
a  coachman,  and  )K>stillion.  He  has  his  town  house, 
and  his  c*uuntry  )i()us<^\  bin  amch,  and  his  post-chaise. 
His  wife  and  dani'htrrs  ap^x^ar  in  the  richest  stuffs, 
bcspangletl  with  »:  ^  -ikIh.  'I'hey  fretiuent  the  court, 
the  opera,  the  theatre,  and  tlie  maMjuerade,  They 
bold  a.s.vmbl;  their  own  houseji  ;  thev  make 

sumptuoiLH  entertain  men  t-s  and  treat  with  the  richest 
wines  of  lionleaux,  Burgimdy,  and  Champagne. 
The  substantial  tradesman,  who  was  wont  to  pMs  his 
evenings  at  the  alehoaw  for  fourpence-half|x;nny, 
now  spend>  three  shillings  at  the  tavern,  while  his 
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wife  kfei**  i-ani-Ublw  hi  h«»iiie  ;  shv  inuat  hIm)  have 
fine  I lothi-s,  hircluuiiis  or  |Mui,  witli  ctmntrv  hxl^^inj^ 
aiul  p>  thrtt;  iinifa  n  nit-k  to  public  (iivenioiia. 
Kmtv  clerk,  nppreiiticv,  luul  even  wnittT  of  n  tavern 
or  cofTee-houM-,  iiuiiiitaiiiH  a  gelding  bv  liiniftelf,  or  in 
partncrsbip,  anil  aasumes  the  air  and  ap(>arel  of  a 
yWi/  maitrr.  — The  gnve^t  places  of  pul)lic  entertain 
UK'nt  are  tilletl  with  fiuOiiimable  figim-H,  which,  ii|M)n 
in(|uir)\  will  be  found  to  1m?  joumevnien  tuilorn, 
•ening-men,  and  Abigails  di.sguisiii  like  their 
betters. 

In  >lu)rt,  there  is  no  distniction  or  sulxinlination 
left  The  different  de|>artnientH  of  life  are  juuililetl 
togetlier  —  the  hoti-carrier,  the  low  mechanic,  the 
tapetter,  the  publican,  the  jihopkeejR-r,  Uu-  IH'ttifogger, 
the  citiaeD,  and  courtier,  nU  traul  upt/n  tht  ktlicn  of 
one  anoiher ;  actuatetl  by  the  demons  of  prtjfligiuy 
and  licentiousnevi,  thev  are  seen  everywhere,  mm- 
bling,  ritling,  rolling,  rushing,  jostling,  mixing,  Ixnmc- 
ing,  cracking,  and  crashing  in  one  vile  ferment  of 
stupidity  and  corruption — all  is  tumult  and  hurry. 
—  One  would  imagine  they  were  im{x'llc*d  by  s<jme 
disorder  of  the  bniin,  that  will  not  suffer  them  to  Ix.* 
at  rest.  The  foot  pa-ssengers  run  along  as  if  they 
were  pursued  by  Ixiiliff's.  The  jxjrters  and  chairmen 
trot  w  ith  their  burdens.  People,  who  keep  their  own 
equipages,  drive  through  the  streets  at  full  speed. 
Even  citizens,  pliysicians,  and  apothecaries  glide  in 
their  chariots  like  lightning.  The  hackney  coach- 
men make  their  horses  smoke,  and  the  pavement 
shakes  under  them ;  and  I  have  actually  seen  a 
waggon  pass  through  Piccadilly  at  the  hand-gallop. 
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In  a  word,  the  whole  nation  seems  to  be  running  out 
of  their  wits. 

The  diveniions  of  the  times  are  not  ill  suiteil  to 
the  genius  of  this  incongruous  monster,  called  ths 
public.  Give  it  noise,  confasion,  glare,  and  glitter, 
it  has  no  idea  of  elegance  and  propriety.  What  are 
the  amusenienbi  at  Ranelagh  ?  One  half  of  the  com- 
j>anv  are  following  one  another's  tails,  in  an  eternal 
circle,  like  so  many  blind  asses  in  an  olive  mill,  where 
they  can  neither  discourse,  distinguish,  nor  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  while  the  other  half  are  drinking  hot 
water,  under  the  denomination  of  tea,  till  nine  or  ten 
oVlock  at  night,  to  keep  them  awake  for  tlie  rest  of 
the  evening.  As  for  the  orchestra,  the  vocal  music 
especially,  it  is  well  for  the  jx?rfonners  that  they  can- 
not be  heard  distinctly.  \'nuxhall  is  a  com{)osition 
of  baubles,  overcharged  with  jmltrA*  ornaments,  ill 
conceived,  and  j)o<)rly  executed,  w  ithout  any  unity  of 
design,  or  propriety  of  dis|x>sition.  It  is  an  unnatu- 
ral ajisemblage  of  objects,  fantastically  illuminati.'d  in 
bn)ki'n  masses,  seemingly  contrived  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  and  divert  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar. 
Here  a  w(KHien  lion,  there  a  stone  statue;  in  one 
place  a  range  of  things  like  coffee-house  boxes 
covered  a-top ;  in  luiother,  a  parcel  of  alehouse 
l)enches  ;  in  a  thinl,  a  pupjK*t-show  representation  of 
a  tin  cascade  ;  in  a  fourth,  a  gloomy  cave  of  a  circu- 
hir  fonn,  like  a  sepulchnd  vaults  half-lighted  ;  in  a 
fifth,  a  M-anty  slip  of  grass-plot,  that  would  not  afford 
pasture  sufficient  for  an  ass*s  colt  'llie  walks,  which 
Nature  seems  to  have  intended  for  solitude,  shade, 
and  silence,  are  filled  with  crowds  of  noisy  people, 
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RUcking  up  the  nix'tumal  rheums  of  an  ii^ueislj 
climate  ;  And  tlirou^h  thex-  ^ny  stvnes  a  few  lamps 
ghmiiKT  like  M»  many  farthing  candle**. 

When  I  sit'  a  numlx-T  of  well-tli"i'v»eti  |)o<)j)le,  (if 
both  Nt-xeii,  sitting  on  tlic  coveml  l)enche!i,  ex|M)st'd 
to  the  eyes  of  the  moh,  and,  which  in  wonk?,  to  the 
cold,  raw,  night  air,  devouring  sliix-d  lx"<*f,  and 
swilling  port,  and  puneh,  and  eider,  I  cnn't  help 
compassionating  their  temerity,  while  I  di-NpiNO  Uieir 
want  of  taste  and  decorum  ;  but,  when  they  cours<? 
along  thosie  damp  and  gloomy  walks,  or  cmwd  to- 
getber  upon  the  wet  gravel,  without  any  other  rover 
than  the  cope  of  heaven,  listening  to  a  song,  wliich 
one  half  of  them  ciuinot  |K)ssibly  hear,  how  ran  I  help 
8Uppo>in:'  t  V  are  actually  |K)sses.se<l  by  a  spirit 
more  ah  ^  i  and  jx.'mieious  than  anything  we  meet 
within  tlie  precinct.sof  Bedlam  f  In  all  prt)lMibility, 
the  proprietor*  of  this,  and  other  public  gartlens  of 
inferior  note,  in  the  skirts  of  the  metro|X)lis  «ire,  in 
some  shape,  connected  with  the  faculty  of  physic,  an<l 
the  company  of  undertakers ;  for,  considering  that 
eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  called  plea.sure, 
which  now  predominates  through  ever\'  rank  and 
denomination  of  life,  I  am  persuatled  that  morc 
gouts,  rheumatisms,  catarrhs,  and  consumptions,  are 
caught  in  these  nocturnal  pastimes,  sub  dio,  than 
from  all  the  risks  and  accidents  to  w  hich  a  life  of  toil 
and  danger  is  exposed. 

These  and  other  observations  which  I  have  made 
in  this  excursion,  will  shorten  my  stay  in  London, 
and  send  me  back  w  ith  a  double  relish  to  my  solitude 
and  mountains  ;  but  I  shall  return  by  a  different 
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route  from  that  which  brought  ine  to  town.  I  have 
been  some  old  frienda,  who  constantly  resided  in  this 
virtuous  metropolis,  but  they  are  so  changed  in 
maimers  and  disposition,  that  we  hardly  know  or 
care  for  one  another.  In  our  jouniey  from  Bath,  my 
sister  Tabby  provoked  me  into  a  transport  of  paa- 
sicm  ;  during  which,  like  a  man  who  has  drank  him- 
self pot-valiant,  I  talketl  to  her  in  such  a  style  of 
authority  and  rcjwlution,  as  produced  a  most  blessed 
effect.  She  and  her  dog  have  been  remarkably  quiet 
and  onlerly  ever  since  this  eX{>astulation.  How  long 
this  agreeable  calm  will  last.  Heaven  above  knows. 
I  Hatter  myself  the  exercise  of  travelling  has  been  of 
scr\'ice  to  my  health ;  a  circumstiuice  which  en- 
courages me  to  proceed  in  my  projivtetl  expedition 
to  the  north.  Hut  I  must,  in  the  mc^antime,  for  the 
benefit  and  amusement  of  my  pupils  explore  the 
depths  of  this  chaos,  this  missha{H'n  and  monstrous 
capital,  without  head  or  tail,  memlx*rs  or  proportion. 

Thoinjis  was  so  insolent  to  my  sister  on  the  rood, 
that  I  was  obligefl  to  turn  him  off  abruptly,  betwixt 
C'hip|K'n}iam  and  Marllwrough,  where  our  coach  was 
overturned.  'Hie  fellow  was  always  sullen  and  sel- 
fish ;  but  if  he  should  return  to  the  country*,  you 
mav  give  him  a  character  for  honesty  and  sobriety ; 
and,  provide<l  he  iK'havo  with  projKT  respect  to  the 
family,  let  him  have  a  couple  of  guineas  in  the  name 
of,  yours  always,  Matt.  Beambul 

Loifocnr,  May  99. 
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y  .  >  Muv.  Lrrm  \  Wilus,  ai  Gbmetiier. 

My  dkar  T«ETn»  —  Incxprcssihli'  wit>  the  pIc/iMin' 
I  rvtx'ivtxl  fmiii  voupi  of  the  J^."jtlj,  whirh  wits  htst 
night  put  into  inv  liands  hv  Mrs.  Hrt-ntwiKKl,  thi* 
milliner,  from  Gloutv.ster.  I  njoiee  to  hear  that  niy 
worthy  gtivernev*  is  in  pHxl  health,  and,  .still  more, 
that  .she  no  longer  retiiins  any  di.sple/usure  towanls 
her  |XK)r  Lidtiy.  I  am  .sorry  you  have  lost  the  .society 
of  the  agreeable  Mis.s  Vaughan  ;  but,  I  ho|K',  you 
won't  have  cause  nuich  longer  to  regret  the  (K  jMirture 
of  your  school -roni|wuiions,  as  I  make  no  doubt  but 
your  parents  will  in  a  little  time  bring  you  into  the 
world,  where  you  are  so  well  tjualilied  to  make  a  dis- 
tinguishwl  figure.  When  tliat  is  the  Citse,  I  flatter 
myself  you  and  I  shall  meet  again,  and  Ix.*  happy 
together,  and  even  impn)ve  the  frieniLship  which  we 
contractcfl  in  our  tender  years.  'Hiis  at  leiLst  I  can 
promi.se,  it  shall  not  be  for  the  want  of  my  utmost 
endeavours  if  our  intimacy  does  not  continue  for 
life. 

About  five  days  ago  we  arrivetl  in  Ix)ndon,  after 
an  easy  joiuTiey  from  Bath  ;  during  w  hich,  however, 
we  were  overturned,  and  met  with  some  other  little 
incidents,  which  had  like  to  have  occasioned  a  mi.s- 
understanding  Ixitwixt  my  uncle  and  aunt ;  but  now, 
thank  God,  they  are  happily  reconciled  ;  we  live  in 
harmony  together,  and  every  day  make  parties  to  .see 
the  wonders  of  this  vaist  metropolis,  which,  however, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  describe ;  for  I  have  not  as  yet 
seen  one  hundredth  part  of  its  curiosities,  and  I  am 
quite  in  a  maze  of  admiration. 
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The  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  are  spread 
out  to  an  incredible  extent  The  streets,  squares, 
rows,  lanes  and  alleys  are  innumerable.  Palaces, 
public  buildings,  and  churches  rise  in  every  quarter ; 
anil,  among  these  last,  St  l^aul's  appears  with  the 
most  astonishing  pre-eminence.  Tliey  say  it  is  not 
so  large  as  St  Peter's  at  Rome  ;  but,  for  mv  own  part, 
I  can  have  no  idea  of  any  earthly  temple  more  grand 
and  inagnifiix*nt. 

But  even  ihvsc  super!)  objects  are  not  to  striking 
as  the  crowds  of  {X'ople  that  swarm  in  the  streets.  I 
at  first  imagine<I,  tlmt  some  great  assembly  was  just 
disDiissed  and  wanted  to  stand  aside  till  the  multi- 
tude should  pass ;  but  tliis  human  tide  continues  to 
flow,  without  intemiption  or  abatement,  from  mom 
till  night  Then  there  is  such  an  infinity  of  gay 
equipages,  coai-hes  cliariots  chaises  and  other  car- 
riages, continually  rolling  and  shifting  before  your 
eye^  that  one's  head  grows  giddy  l(M)king  at  them  ; 
and  the  imagination  is  (juite  confoundetl  with  splen- 
dour and  variety.  Nor  is  the  prosjxH't  by  water  less 
grand  and  astonishing  than  that  by  land.  You  see 
three  stujx^ndous  bridges,  joining  the  opposite  banks 
of  a  broad,  deep,  and  rapid  river  ;  so  vast,  so  stately, 
so  elegant  that  they  seem  to  be  the  work  of  the 
giants.  Rctwixt  them,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
Thames  is  covered  with  small  vessels,  Ijargcs,  boats, 
and  wherries  passing  to  and  fro ;  and  below  the 
three  bridges,  such  a  prtxligious  forrst  of  masts,  far 
miles  togi'ther,  that  you  would  think  all  the  ships  in 
the  univerae  were  here  a5s4.'ml)lwl.  All  that  you 
read  of  wealth  and  gnuuli-ur,  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
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Koteriainment,  and  t}».'  rri->iaii    1  al.  s,  coiufminj^ 

Bagdad,  Diarbekir«  I  >   i^,  I>p.'i}uiii,  ajul  Saiuar- 

kaiid,  U  here  rcalinil. 

RaneUgh  looki  like  tlie  cnchantc^i  {mliu-i*  of  a 
gniuA,  adorned  with  the  inoMt  ex(|uiNito  iHrfoniwuu-rs 
of  painting,  carving,  and  gilding,  i>nlighti'nf<l  with  a 
thomand  gulden  lajn|is  that  emulate  the  noondiiy 
sun  ;  crowded  with  the  great,  the  rich,  the  gay,  tlie 
happy,  and  the  fair;  glittering  with  cloth  of  gol«l 
and  silver,  lace,  enihroiderk',  and  precious  htones. 
NVhile  these  exulting  mmis  and  daughters  of  felicity 
tread  this  round  of  plea.sun',  or  regale  in  diffi  reiit 
parties  and  M-jwirate  lotiges,  with  tine  ini|HTial  tea 
and  other  deliciou>  nfrL'>hnu'nt.s  Uu  irears  are  enter- 
tained with  tlie  n)o>t  niNi>hing  delight«i  of  music, 
both  in-ntrnmental  and  vocal,  'HK-re  1  heanl  the 
fiunoufl  TenihuxM,  a  thing  fntm  Italv — it  lo<jk.H  for 
all  the  world  like  a  man,  though  they  say  it  in  not. 
'llie  voice,  to  be  sure,  is  neither  man's  nor  womair.s ; 
but  it  is  more  mehxlious  than  either;  and  it  warhle<l 
so  divinely,  that,  while  I  listened  I  really  thought 
myself  in  paradise. 

At  nine  o'clock,  in  a  charming  moonlight  evening, 
we  embarked  at  Hanelagh  for  Vauxhall,  in  a  wherrv, 
so  light  and  slender,  that  we  looke<l  like  so  many 
fairies  sailing  in  a  nutshell.  My  uncle,  lx;ing  appre- 
hensive of  catching  cold  upon  the  water,  went  round 
in  the  coach,  and  my  aunt  would  have  accompanied 
him ;  but  he  w  ould  not  suffer  me  to  go  bv  w  ater  if 
she  went  by  land ;  and  therefore  she  favoured  us  w  ith 
her  company,  as  she  perceived  I  had  a  curiosity  to 
make  this  agreeable  vovage.    After  all,  the  vessel 
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was  sufficiently  loaded  ;  for,  besides  the  waterman, 
there  was  my  brother  Jerrv,  and  a  friend  of  his,  one 
Mr.  Barton,  a  country'  gentleman,  of  a  good  fortune, 
who  had  dined  at  our  house.  The  pleasure  of  this 
little  excursion  was,  however,  damjKxl,  bv  my  being 
sadly  frightened  at  our  landing  ;  where  there  was  a 
terrible  confusion  of  wherries,  and  a  crowd  of  people 
bawling,  and  swearing,  and  (juarrelling  ;  nav,  a  par- 
cel of  ugly-looking  fellows  came  nnuiing  into  the 
water,  and  laid  hold  on  our  boat  with  great  violence, 
to  pull  it  ashore ;  nor  would  they  quit  their  hold  till 
my  brother  struck  one  of  them  over  the  head  with 
his  cane.  Hut  this  flutter  was  fully  recomjK'nsed  by 
the  pleasures  of  N'auxhall ;  which  I  no  sooner  entered, 
than  I  was  da/.zle<l  and  confounded  with  the  variety 
of  lx?auties  that  rushed  all  at  once  upon  my  eye. 
Image  to  yourself,  my  dear  Ix'tty,  a  spacious  garden, 
part  laid  out  in  delightful  walks,  bounde<l  with  high 
hedges  and  trees,  and  paved  with  gravel  ;  part  ex- 
hibiting a  wonderful  assemblage  of  the  most  pictur- 
es(jue  and  striking  objects,  pavilions,  lodges,  groves, 
grott(x?s,  lawns,  temples,  and  cascades  ;  porticoes, 
colonnades,  and  n)tundas ;  adonied  with  pillars, 
statues,  and  painting:  the  whole  illunn'nated  with  an 
infinite  numlKT  of  lamps,  disjKJsed  in  different  figures 
of  suns,  stars,  and  cf)nstellations ;  the  place  crowded 
with  the  giiyest  comjwny,  ranging  through  those 
blissful  shades,  or  supping  in  different  lixlges  on  cold 
collations,  enlivene<l  with  mirth,  fn»itlom,  and  good- 
humour,  and  animated  bv  an  excellent  band  of  music. 
Among  the  v(H-al  performers,  I  had  the  happiness  to 
hear  the  celebrated  Mrs.  ,  whose  voice  was  so 
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loud  and  so  shrill  that  it  madr  mv  head  ache 
through  I'Xi  ess  ofpleasuit.'. 

In  alK)ut  half  an  hour  after  we  arrived,  we  were 
joiiunl  h\  luv  uncle,  who  did  not  seem  to  relish  the 
pla(x\  People  of  ex|X'rience  and  infirmity,  my  dear 
l>ettv,  see  with  verv  dif!'eix*nt  eyes  from  those  that 
such  as  vou  and  I  nwike  use  of.  Our  eveninj^'s 
entertainment  was  interruptetl  by  an  unlucky  acci- 
dent. In  one  of  the  remotest  walks  we  were  sur- 
prised with  a  sudden  shower,  that  set  the  whole 
company  a-running,  and  drove  us  in  heaps,  one  upon 
another,  into  the  rotunda  ;  wliere  my  uncle,  finding 
himself  wet,  began  to  be  very  jx'evish  and  urgent  to 
be  gone.  Mv  brother  went  to  look  for  a  coach,  and 
found  it  with  nuich  dif^cultv  ;  but  a.s  it  could  not 
hold  us  all,  Mr.  Barton  staveil  Ix  hind.  It  was  some 
time  before  the  carriage  could  Ix?  brought  up  to  the 
gate,  in  the  confusion,  notwithstanding  the  utmost 
endeavours  of  our  new  footman,  Humphrv  Clinker, 
who  lost  a  scratch  periwig,  and  got  a  broken  head  in 
the  scuffle.  The  moment  we  were  seate<l,  mv  aunt 
pulled  off  my  uncle's  shoes,  and  carefullv  wrapped 
his  poor  feet  in  her  capuchin  ;  then  she  gave  him  a 
mouthful  of  cordial,  which  she  always  keeps  in  her 
pocket,  and  his  clothes  were  shifted  as  soon  as  we 
arrived  at  our  lodgings  ;  so  that,  blessed  be  God,  he 
escaped  a  severe  cold,  of  which  he  was  in  great 
terror. 

As  for  Mr.  Bai-ton,  I  must  tell  you  in  confidence, 
he  was  a  little  particular  ;  but,  perhaps,  I  mistake 
his  complaisance ;  and  I  wish  I  may  for  his  sake. 
You  know  the  condition  of  my  poor  heart  ;  which, 
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in  spite  of  hard  usage  —  and  yvt  I  ought  not  to  com- 
plain ;  nor  will  I,  till  further  information. 

Besides  Ranelagh  and  \'auxhall,  I  have  been  at 
Mrs.  Cornells  assembly,  which,  for  the  rooms,  the 
company,  the  dresses,  and  decorations,  surpasses  all 
description  ;  but,  as  I  have  no  great  turn  for  card- 
playing,  I  have  not  yet  entered  thoroughly  into  the 
spint  of  the  place.  Indeed,  I  am  still  such  a  country 
hoyden,  that  I  can  hanlly  find  patience  to  be  put  in 
a  condition  to  appear,  yet  I  was  not  above  six  hours 
under  the  hand^  of  the  hainlresser,  who  stufTed  my 
head  with  as  much  black  wool  as  would  have  made 
a  quilted  jK'tticoat ;  and,  after  all,  it  was  the  smallest 
head  in  the  assembly,  except  my  aunt's.  She,  to  be 
sure,  was  so  particular  with  her  rumpt  gown  and 
petticoat,  her  scanty  curls,  her  lappet-head,  deep 
triple  ruffles,  and  high  stays,  that  everybody  looked 
at  her  with  surprise ;  some  whispered,  and  some 
tittered,  and  Lady  Griskin,  by  whom  we  were  intro- 
duced, flatlv  told  her  she  was  twenty  good  years 
behind  the  fashion. 

Lady  Griskin  is  a  person  of  fashion,  to  whom  we 
have  the  honour  to  be  related.  She  keeps  a  small 
rout  at  her  own  house,  never  exceeding  ten  or  a 
dozen  card-tables  ;  but  these  are  frequented  by  the 
l)est  company  in  town.  She  has  IxHjn  so  obliging  as 
to  introduce  my  aunt  and  me  to  some  of  her  partic- 
ular friends  of  (juality,  who  treat  us  with  the  most 
familiar  good-hunmur.  We  have  once  dined  with 
her,  and  she  takes  the  trouble  to  direct  us  in  all  our 
motions.  I  am  so  happv  as  to  have  gained  her  good- 
will to  such  a  degree,  that  she  sometimes  mljusts  my 
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cup  with  her  own  hands  ;  and  she  h.ts  given  ine  a 
kind  invitation  to  stay  witl^  her  all  the  winttr.  This, 
howc'\tT,  hjus  bci'n  cruelly  dcclineil  by  niy  untie,  who 
seems  to  be,  I  know  not  how,  prtjudiceil  against  the 
good  hulv  ;  for,  wlienever  niy  aunt  ha|)|)ens  to  speak 
in  her  connnencLition,  I  olwervc  that  he  niake-s  wry 
faces,  though  he  says  nothing;  jKThaps,  indee<l,  those 
grimaces  may  be  the  effect  of  pain  arising  from  the 
gout  aiid  rheumatism,  with  which  he  is  srnlly  dis- 
tressed. To  me,  however,  he  is  always  gcxHl-natured 
and  generous,  even  beyond  my  wish.  Since  we  came 
hither,  he  has  made  me  a  present  of  a  suit  of  clothes, 
with  trimmings  and  lact^,  which  cost  more  money 
than  I  shall  mention  ;  ancJ  Jerrv,  at  his  desire,  has 
given  me  mv  mother's  diamond  drops,  which  are 
onlered  to  l>e  set  anew  ;  so  that  it  won't  Ix.*  liis  fault 
if  I  do  not  glitter  among  the  st«in»  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  mtignitude.  I  wish  mv  weak  head  mav  not 
grow  giddy  in  the  midst  of  all  this  gallantry  and 
dissipation  ;  though  as  yet  I  can  safely  declare  I 
could  gladly  give  up  all  these  tumultuous  pleasures  for 
country  solitude,  and  a  hap[)y  retreat  with  those  we 
love;  among  whom  my  dear  Willis  will  always  pos- 
sess the  first  place  in  the  breast  of  her  ever  affectionate 
LoNDOK,  May  31.  Lydia  Melfohd. 

To  Sir  Watkes  Phillips,  Bart,  of  Jems  College,  Oocon. 

Dear  Pnn.LiPs,  —  I  send  you  this  letter,  franked 
bv  our  old  friend  Barton  ;  w  ho  is  as  much  altered  as  it 
was  possible  for  a  man  of  his  kidney  to  be.  Instead 
of  the  careless,  indolent  sloven  we  knew  at  Oxford,  I 
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found  him  a  busy,  talkative  politician,  a  petit  mattre 
in  his  dress,  and  a  ceremonious  courtier  in  his 
manners.  He  has  not  gall  enough  in  his  constitu- 
tion to  be  inflamed  with  the  rancour  of  party,  so  as 
to  deal  in  scurrilous  invectives  ;  but,  since  he  obtained 
a  place,  he  is  become  a  warm  partisan  of  the  minis- 
try, and  sees  everything  through  such  an  exaggerated 
medium,  as  to  me,  who  am  happily  of  no  party,  is 
altogether  incomprehensible.  Without  all  doubt, 
the  fumes  of  faction  not  only  disturb  the  faculty  of 
reason,  but  also  {>ervert  the  organs  of  sense ;  and  I 
would  lav  an  hundred  guineas  to  ten,  that,  if  Barton 
on  one  side,  and  the  most  conscientious  patriot  in 
the  opposition  on  the  other,  were  to  draw,  upon 

honour,  the  picture  of  the  k  or  m  ,  you 

and  I,  who  are  still  uninfected,  and  unbiassed,  would 
find  both  painters  equally  distant  from  the  truth. 
One  thing,  however,  must  be  allowed  for  the  honour 
of  Barton  —  he  never  breaks  out  into  illiberal  abuse, 
far  less  endeavours,  by  infamous  calumnies,  to  blast 
the  moral  character  of  any  individual  on  the  other 
side. 

Ever  since  we  came  hither  he  has  Ixjen  remarkably 
assiduous  in  his  attention  to  our  family  ;  an  attention, 
which,  in  a  man  of  his  indolence*  and  avocations,  I 
should  have  tliought  altogether  odd,  and  even  un- 
natural, had  I  not  perceived  that  my  sister  Liddy 
has  made  some  impression  upon  his  heart.  I  can't 
say  that  I  have  any  objection  to  his  trying  his 
fortune  in  this  pursuit;  if  an  opulent  estate  and  a 
great  stock  of  good-nature  are  sufUc  icnt  (jualifications 
in  a  husband,  to  render  tlie  marriiige  state  happy 
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for  life,  slio  may  Ik'  hftj)|)y  with  Hart  on.  Hut  I 
iMwigine  there  is  st)iiiethiFi^  else  rotjuiml  to  engii^e 
and  secure  the  aftection  of  a  woman  of  sense  aiul 
(lelieacv ;  st)mething  w  hii  h  nature  has  denied  our 
friend.  Lidilv  seems  to  Ik*  of  the  «ime  opinion. 
When  he  addresses  himself  to  her  in  discxjurse,  she 
seems  to  listen  with  reluctance,  and  industriously 
avoids  all  particular  connnunication  ;  hut  in  pro- 
|K)rtion  to  lier  coyness,  our  aunt  is  coming.  Mrs. 
Tahitha  g<K's  more  than  half-way  to  meet  his  ad- 
vances; she  mistakes,  or  affcrts  to  mistake,  the 
meaning  of  his  courtesy,  which  is  rather  foi  inal  and 
fuNome;  she  returns  his  compliments  with  hv|K*r- 
lK>lical  interest,  she  jxJi-stHnites  him  with  her  civilities 
at  tahle,  she  apjKals  to  him  for  ever  in  convers^ition, 
she  sighs,  and  flirts,  and  ogles,  and  hv  her  hideous 
affectation  and  imjK'rtinence,  drives  the  p(X)r  courtier 
to  the  very  extremity  of  his  complaisiince ;  in  short, 
she  seems  to  have  undertaken  the  siege  of  liartoirs 
heart,  and  carries  on  her  approaches  in  such  a  des- 
pemte  manner,  that  I  don't  know  whether  he  will 
not  be  obliged  to  capitulate.  In  the  meantime 
his  aversion  to  this  inamorata  struggling  with  his 
acquired  aff:\bility,  and  his  natural  fear  of  giving 
offence,  throws  him  into  a  kind  of  distress  which  is 
extremely  ridiculous. 

Tw  o  days  ago  he  persuaded  my  uncle  and  me  to 
accompany  him  to  St.  James's,  where  he  undertook 
to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  persons  of  all  the 
great  men  in  the  kingdom  ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  a 
great  assemblage  of  distinguished  characters,  for  it 
was  a  high  festival  at  court.  Our  conductor  per- 
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formed  his  promise  with  great  punctuality.  He 
pointed  out  almost  every  individual  of  both  sexes, 
and  generally  introduced  them  to  our  notice  with  a 
flourish  of  panegyric.  Seeing  the  King  approach, 
There  comes,'"  said  he,  "  the  most  amiable  sovereign 
that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  England  ;  the  dd'uicc 
huviani  gtrnens ;  Augustus,  in  patronising  merit; 
Titus  Vespasian,  in  generosity  ;  Trajan,  in  benefi- 
cence;  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  philosophy.'' — "A 
very  honest,  kind-hearted  gentleman,''  added  my 
uncle,  **he's  too  good  for  the  times.  A  king  of 
England  should  have  a  spice  of  the  devil  in  his  com- 
position."  Biirton  then  turning  to  the  Duke  of  C  , 

proceedetl  —  **  Vou  know  the  duke  ;  that  illustrious 
hero,  who  trod  relxjllion  under  his  feet,  and  secured 
us  in  possession  of  everything  we  ought  to  hold  dear 
as  Englishmen  and  Christians.  Mark  what  an  eye, 
how  penetmting,  yet  ptuMfic  !  what  dignity  in  his 
mien!  what  humanity  in  his  aspect!  Even  malice 
must  own  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  oflicers  in 
Christendom."  —  I  think  he  be,"  siiid  Mr.  Hramble; 
"but  who  are  these  young  gentlemen  that  stand 
beside  him  —  "  Those !  "  cried  our  friend,  "  those 
are  his  n)val  nephews;  the  princes  of  the  bUKxl. 
Sweet  young  princes  !  the  s^icreil  plwlges  of  the  Prot- 
estant line  ;  so  spirited,  so  sensible,  so  princely"  — 
"Yes;  ver\' sensible!  ver}'  spirited,"  said  my  uncle, 
interrupting  him  ;  "  but  see  the  Queen  !  ha,  there ""s 
the  Queen.  There 's  the  Queen  !  let  me  see  —  let  me 
see  —  Where  are  my  glasses?  ha!  there's  meaning 
in  that  eye  — lliere 's  s<.'ntiment — lliere 's  expression. 
Well,  Mr.  Barton,  what  figure  do  you  cull  next?" 
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The  next  person  he  pointwl  out  wits  the  favourite 
yearl  i  who  stood  sohtiirv  bv  one  of  the  windows.  — 
**  Ikhold  von  northern  star,*^  said  he,  shttni  of  his 
beams'^ —  **  What  !  the  CaltHlonian  hnninarv,  that 
lately  blazed  so  bright  in  our  hemisphere  !  mlthinks, 
at  present,  it  glimmers  throu«;h  a  fog;  like  Saturn 
without  his  ring,  bleak  and  dim,  and  distant.  Hti, 
there's  the  other  grt*at  phenomenon,  the  grand  |K'n- 
sionan',  that  weathereiK-k  of  patriotism  that  vet  i-s 
al)out  in  ever}'  point  of  the  political  compa-ss,  and  still 
feels  the  wind  of  jxipularit y  in  his  tail.  He  too,  like 
a  jK)rtentous  comet,  has  risen  again  alx)ve  the  eourt 
hori/on  ;  but  how  long  he  will  continue  to  iLseend  it 
is  not  easy  to  foretell,  considi  ring  his  great  eeeentric- 
itv.  Who  are  those  two  siitellitcs  that  attend  his 
motions.'*'  NN'hen  Barton  told  him  their  names, 
**To  their  character,''  «iid  Mr.  Bramble,  I  am  no 
stranger.  One  of  them,  w  ithout  a  drop  of  red  blood 
in  his  veins  ha>  a  cold,  intoxicating  vapour  in  his 
head  ;  and  rancour  enough  in  his  heart  to  inoculate 
and  affeet  a  whole  nation.  llie  other  is,  I  liear, 
intended  for  a  share  in  the  ad — n,  and  the  pensionary 
vouches  for  his  Ix'ing  duly  qualified.  The  only  in- 
stance I  ever  heard  of  his  sagacity  was  his  deserting 
his  former  patron,  when  he  found  him  declining  in 
power,  and  in  disgrace  with  the  people,  AVithout 
principle,  talent,  or  intelligence,  he  is  ungracious  as 
a  hog,  greedy  as  a  vulture,  and  thievish  as  a  jackdaw  ; 
but,  it  must  be  owned,  he  is  no  hypocrite.  He  pre- 
tends to  no  virtue,  and  takes  no  pains  to  disguise  his 
character.  His  ministry  will  be  attended  with  one 
advantage  ;  no  man  will  be  disappointed  by  his  breach 
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of  promise,  an  no  niortal  ever  trusted  to  his  word. 

I  wonder  how  IjotxI  finit  discovered  this  happj 

genius,  and  for  what  purpose  I>ord    has  now 

adopted  him.    Hut  one  would  think,  that  as  amber 
has  a  power  to  attrart  dirt,  and  ntrawB,  and  chaff,  a 
minister  is  endued  with  the  mme  kind  of  faculty, 
to  lick  up  nrry  knavt  4tml  bLn  kht-tul  in  his  xctiy  — 
Hiseulo^um  was  interruptiti  hv  the  arrival  of  the 

old  I>uke  of  N  ;  who,  t(|ueezing  into  the  circle 

with  a  busy  face  of  ini{x)rtAnce,  thrust  his  heat!  into 
every  countenance,  as  if  he  had  been  in  tearrh  of 
•omehoily,  to  whom  he  wanted  to  impart  tomcthing 
of  great  cooaequence.  My  uncle,  who  had  been 
fonnerly  known  to  him,  lx)we<l  a%  he  passed,  and  the 
duke,  seciog  hinm>lf  salute^l  so  respectfully  by  a  well- 
drawd  perKXi,  was  not  slow  in  returning  the  courtesy. 
He  even  came  up,  and  taking  him  conlially  by  the 

hand,    My  dear  friend,  Mr.  A  said  he,  *•  I  am 

rejoicifl  to  tee  you.  Hom  long  have  you  been  oome 
from  abroad  ?  IIuw  did  you  li*ave  our  gtKxl  frieodf 
the  Dutch  ?  'Ilie  King  of  Pnivtia  don't  think  of 
another  war,  ah  t  He  s  a  great  king  !  a  great  con- 
queror! a  very  great  conqueror!  Your  AlexaiMlera 
and  HannilmU  were  nothing  at  all  to  him,  sir  — 
corporals  !  drummers  !  i\tx»^  !  mere  trash  —  d — n'd 
trash,  heh?"  His  grace  IxMng  by  this  tim#»  out  of 
breath,  my  uncle  took  the  op|K)rtunity  to  tell  him  he 
had  not  been  out  of  Kngland,  tlmt  his  name  was 
Hramhle,  and  that  he  hail  the  honour  to  sit  in  the 
la^t  parliament  but  one  of  the  late  King,  as  lupiCMit* 
ative  for  the  borough  of  Dynikynimig.  "(Mio!* 
cried  the  duke,  **  I  rvmemlx^r  vou  pcrfct  Uv  well,  my 
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clw  Mr.  Hminble.  You  ss  is  aU/i>>  <i  ^hmI  and 
loviil  Huhjeit— a  htniinch  fririul  to  luliiiiiii^tmtitm 
—  1  miule  voiir  bn»tl»fr  nii  Iri^U  bishop"  —  **  TiiT- 
dun  me,  niv  loni,"  the  Mjiiin-,  "  1  oiux-  hiul  a 
hmlhcr,  but  \\v  was  n  captiiin  in  the  aniiy  *  — 
Ha  ! "  naiil  his  jjrace,  **  ho  wa»  no  —  He  wiu*  inckt^l ! 
Hut  who  was  the  bi^ho|)  than?  Hinhop  Hlmk- 
l^rry  —  sure  it  wa»  Hi^hop  HljickUrry  —  |Krhn|>« 
■ome  relation  of  yours"  —  Ver>'  Hkely,  my  lonl," 
rt'pliitl  my  uncle,  "  tlie  lilarkU-rrk'  is  the  fruit  of  the 
bmmble  —  but  I  bilieve  tht-  hisliop  i«»  not  a  Ix-rr)  of 
our  bush "  —  **  No  more  he  is,  no  more  he  is 
ha,  ha!  extlaimwi  the  duke  ;  Uiere  you  ^^w  mv  a 
•cratrh,  gooc!  Mr.  liramble,  ha,  lui,  ha!  —  Will,  I 
•hall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  I.itu*oh)\-lnn- Fields  — 
vou  know  the  way  —  times  are  alteniL  Though  I 
hnvf  l<»>t  the  |h>\»it  I  ri'tain  the  iiulinntion.  —  Your 
vtrv  humble  senant,  goo<i  Mr.  Him  klxTry  ^  —  S) 
saying,  he  shovwl  to  luiother  eonicr  of  the  room. 

**  What  a  fine  old  gentkman  !"  cried  .Mr.  Rirton  ; 
•*  what  spirits  !  what  a  memor)' !  —  He  never  for^'ts 
an  old  friend," — **  He  does  me  too  much  hfuiour,** 
observed  our  st|uirv,  **  to  rank  me  among  the  numlier. 
Whilst  I  sat  in  parliament,  I  never  voted  with  the 
ministry'  but  three  times,  w  hen  my  ctmscience  told  me 
they  were  in  the  right.  However,  if  he  still  keejw 
levee,  I  will  carrv'  my  nephew  thither,  that  he  may 
see,  and  learn  to  avoid  the  scene  ;  for  I  think  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  never  appears  to  such  dismlvantagc, 
as  at  the  levee  of  a  minister.  Of  his  grace  I  shall 
say  nothing  at  present,  but  that  for  thirty  years  he 
was  the  constant  and  common  butt  of  ridicule  and 
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execration.  He  was  generally  laughed  at  as  an  ape 
in  politics,  whose  office  and  influence  served  only  to 
render  his  folly  the  more  notorious  ;  and  the  opposi- 
tion cursed  him  as  the  indefatigable  drudge  of  a  first 
mover,  who  was  justly  styled  and  stigmatised  as  the 
father  of  corruption.  But  this  ridiculous  ape,  this 
venal  drudge,  no  sooner  lost  the  places  he  was  so  ill 
qmilified  to  fill,  and  unfurle<l  the  bannei's  of  faction, 
than  he  was  metamorphosed  into  a  pattern  of  public 
virtue ;  the  very  people  who  reviled  him  Ix'fore,  now 
extolled  him  to  the  skies,  as  a  wise,  exjxTienced 
statesman,  chief  pillar  of  the  Protestant  succession, 
and  conier-stone  of  English  lilx?rty.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  how  Mr.  Harton  reconciles  these  con- 
tradictions, without  obliging  us  to  resign  all  title  to 
the  pnvilege  of  common  sense.''  —  "My  dear  sir,'' 
answei-ed  Barton,  "  I  don't  pretend  to  justify  the 
extravagancies  of  the  multitude,  who  I  supjmse  were 
as  wild  in  their  former  censure,  as  in  their  present 
praise  ;  but  I  shall  be  verv  ghul  to  attend  you  on 
Thurs<lay  next  to  his  grace's  levee ;  where,  I  am 
afraid,  we  shall  not  Ix?  crowded  with  company  ;  for, 
you  know,  there 's  a  wide  difference  Ixtween  his  present 
office  of  President  of  the  Council,  and  his  former 
post  of  Fii-st  I^ord  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury." 

This  communicative  friend  having  announcwl  all 
the  remarkable  chanicters  of  lx)tli  sexes  that  apjx?ared 
at  court,  we  resolved  to  adjourn,  and  retire<l.  At 
the  foot  of  the  staircase,  there  was  a  crowd  of  lac- 
queys and  chaimien,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  stood 
Humphry  Clinker,  exalted  upon  a  stool,  with  his 
hat  in  one  hand,  and  a  pajKT  in  the  other,  in  the 
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act  of  ht)l(liiit;  forth  to  ihv  ptoplc.  Ik  foiv  we  could 
im|uiiv  into  the  ii)eaniii«^  of  this  exhihitiou,  he  per- 
eeived  his  iiuvster,  thrust  the  paper  into  his  pocket, 
tle.sceiuU'd  from  his  elevation,  hoi  ted  through  the 
cmwd,  and  brou«xht  up  the  carriage  to  the  gate. 

My  uncle  siiid  nothing  till  we  were  seated,  when, 
after  having  looked  at  nie  earnestly  for  some  time, 
he  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew 
upon  wliat  subject  Clinker  was  hokling  forth  to  the 
mol)  ?  If,""  said  he,  the  fellow  has  turned  mounte- 
bank, I  must  turn  him  out  of  my  service,  otherwise 
he'll  make  Merry  Andrews  of  us  all/"*  I  observed, 
that,  in  all  prob^ibilitv,  he  had  studied  physic  under 
his  master,  who  was  a  farrier. 

At  dinner,  the  stjuire  aske<l  him  if  he  had  ever 
practised  physic  ?  "  Yes,  and  please  your  honour,"" 
siiid  he,  among  brute  Ix'asts  ;  but  I  never  meddle 
with  ratiomd  creatures.^  —  "'I  know  not  whether 
vou  nuik  in  that  class  the  audience  you  was  bar- 
anguing  in  the  court  at  St.  James\s,  but  I  should 
1k'  glad  to  know  what  kind  of  powders  you  was 
distributing,  and  whether  you  had  a  good  sale.""  — 
**  Sale,  sir,"*^  cried  Clinker,  "  I  ho})e  I  shall  never  be 
base  enough  to  sell  for  gold  and  silver  what  freely 
comes  of  God^s  grace.  I  distributed  nothing,  an' 
like  your  honour,  but  a  word  of  advice  to  my  fellows 
in  senitude  and  sin.''  —  "  Advice  !  concerning  what  ?" 
— "  Concerning  profane  swearing,  an'  please  your 
honour ;  so  horrid  and  shocking,  that  it  made  my 
hair  stand  on  end."  — "  Nay,  if  thou  canst  cure  them 
of  that  disease,  I  shall  think  thee  a  wonderful  doctor 
indeed."  —  "  ^Vhy  not  cure  them,  my  good  master  ? 
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the  heai-ts  of  those  p)oor  people  are  not  so  stubborn 
as  your  honour  seems  to  tliink.  Make  them  fii-st 
sensible  that  you  have  nothing  in  view  but  their 
good,  then  they  will  listen  with  patience,  and  easily 
be  convinced  of  the  sin  and  folly  of  a  practice  that 
affords  neither  profit  nor  pleasure/'  At  this  remark 
our  uncle  changed  colour,  and  looked  round  the 
company,  conscious  that  his  oim  withers  were  not  al- 
together un  wrung.  **  But,  Clinker,"*^  said  he,  "  if  you 
should  have  elo(juence  enough  to  jxjiNuade  the  vul- 
gar to  resign  those  tro|)es  and  figures  of  rhetoric, 
there  will  Ixj  little  or  nothing  left  to  distinguish 
their  conversation  from  that  of  their  betters.^  — 
Hut  then,  your  honour  knows,  their  conversation 
will  be  void  of  offence;  and  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
there  will  be  no  distinction  of  pei'sons.'' 

Humphry  going  downstairs  to  fetch  up  a  Ixjttle 
of  wine,  my  uncle  congratulated  his  sister  upon 
having  such  a  reformer  in  the  family,  when  Mrs. 
Tabitha  declaimed  he  was  a  sober,  civilised  fellow, 
very  respectful,  and  very  industrious,  and,  she  be- 
lieved, a  good  Christian  into  the  Imrgain.  One 
would  think  Clinker  must  really  have  some  ver}* 
extraordinary  t^ilent  to  ingratiate  himself  in  this 
manner  with  a  virago  of  her  character,  so  fortified 
iigainst  him  with  prejudice  and  resentment ;  but  the 
truth  is,  since  the  adventure  of  Salthill,  Mrs.  Tabby 
seems  to  be  entirely  changed.  She  has  left  off 
scolding  the  servants,  an  exeix-ise  which  was  grown 
habitual,  and  even  seeme<l  necessary  to  her  constitu- 
tion, and  is  become  so  indifferent  to  Chowder  as  to 
part  with  him  in  a  present  to  Lady  Griskin,  who 
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proposes  to  bring  the  l)reecl  of  him  into  fashion. 
Her  ladvsliip  is  the  widow  of  Sir  Timothy  Ciriskin, 
a  distant  relation  of  our  family.  She  enjoys  a  for- 
tune of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  makes  shift 
to  spend  three  times  that  sum.  Her  character,  Ix'fore 
marriage,  was  a  little  ecjuivocal,  but  at  present  she 
lives  in  the  bon  tofi^  keeps  card-tables,  gives  private 
suppers  to  select  friends,  and  is  visited  by  persons  of 
the  first  fashion.  She  has  been  remarkably  civil  to 
us  all,  and  cultivates  my  uncle  with  the  most  par- 
ticular regard  ;  but  the  more  she  strokes  him,  the 
more  his  bristles  seem  to  rise.  To  her  compliments 
he  makes  very  laconic  and  dry  returns.  Toother 
day  she  sent  us  a  pottle  of  fine  strawberries,  which 
he  did  not  receive  without  signs  of  disgust,  muttering 
from  the  ^Eneid,  Timeo  Danaos  et  dorm  ferentes. 
She  has  twice  called  for  Liddy,  of  a  forenoon,  to  take 
an  airing  in  the  coach ;  but  Mrs.  Tabby  was  always 
so  alert  (I  suppose  by  his  direction,)  that  she  never 
could  have  the  niece  without  the  aunt's  company. 
I  have  endeavoui'cd  to  sound  Squaretoes  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  he  carefully  avoids  all  explanation. 

I  have  now,  dear  Phillips,  filled  a  whole  sheet,  and 
if  you  have  read  it  to  an  end,  I  dare  say  you  are  as 
tired  as  your  humble  servant,  J.  Melford, 

London,  June  2. 

To  Dr.  Lewis. 

Yes,  doctor,  I  have  seen  the  British  Museum, 
which  is  a  noble  collection,  and  even  stupendous,  if 
we  consider  it  was  made  by  a  private  man,  a  physi- 
cian, who  was  obliged  to  make  his  own  fortune  at 
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the  same  time ;  but,  great  as  the  collection  is,  it 
would  appear  more  striking  if  it  was  arranged  in  one 
spacious  saloon,  instead  of  being  divided  into  differ- 
ent apartments,  which  it  does  not  entirely  fill.  I 
could  wish  the  series  of  medals  was  connected,  and 
the  whole  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms  completed,  by  adding  to  each,  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  those  articles  that  are  wanting.  It 
would  likewise  be  a  gi'eat  improvement,  with  respect 
to  the  library,  if  the  deficiencies  were  made  up  by 
purchasing  all  the  books  of  character  that  are  not  to 
be  found  already  in  the  collection.  They  might  be 
classed  in  centuries,  according  to  the  dates  of  their 
publication,  and  catalogues  printed  of  them  and  the 
manuscripts,  for  the  information  of  those  that  want 
to  consult  or  compile  from  such  authorities.  I  could 
also  wish,  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  that  there 
was  a  complete  apparatus  for  a  course  of  mathematics, 
mechanics,  and  experimental  philosophy,  and  a  good 
salai-y  settled  upon  an  able  professor,  who  should 
give  regular  lectures  on  these  subjects. 

But  this  is  all  idle  speculation,  which  will  never 
be  reduced  to  practice.  Considering  the  temper  of 
the  times,  it  is  a  wonder  to  see  any  institution  what- 
soever established  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The 
spirit  of  party  is  risen  to  a  kind  of  frenzy,  unknown 
to  former  ages,  or  rather  degenerated  to  a  total  ex- 
tinction of  honesty  and  candour.  You  know  I  have 
observed,  for  some  time,  that  the  public  papers  are 
become  the  infamous  vehicles  of  the  most  cruel 
and  perfidious  defamation.  Every  rancorous  knave, 
every  desperate  incendiary,  that  can  afford  to  spend 
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half  a  crown  or  three  shillings,  may  skulk  behind 
the  press  of  a  newsmonger,  and  have  a  stab  at  the 
first  character  in  the  kingdom,  without  running  the 
least  hazard  of  detection  or  punishment. 

I  have  made  acquaintance  with  a  Mr.  Barton, 
whom  Jerry  knew  at  Oxford ;  a  good  sort  of  a  man, 
though  most  ridiculously  warped  in  his  political 
principles ;  but  his  partiality  is  the  least  offensive, 
as  it  never  appears  in  the  style  of  scurrility  and 
abuse.  He  is  a  member  of  parliament,  and  a  re- 
tainer to  the  court ;  and  his  whole  conversation 
turns  upon  the  virtues  and  perfections  of  the  minis- 
ters who  ai'e  his  patrons.  T"  other  day,  when  he  was 
bedaubing  one  of  those  worthies  with  the  most  ful- 
some praise,  I  told  him  I  had  seen  the  same  noble- 
man characterised  very  differently  in  one  of  the 
daily  papers;  indeed,  so  stigmatised,  that  if  one 
half  of  what  was  said  of  him  was  true,  he  must  be 
not  only  unfit  to  rule,  but  even  unfit  to  live ;  that 
those  impeachments  had  been  repeated  again  and 
again,  with  the  addition  of  fresh  matter ;  and  that, 
as  he  had  taken  no  steps  towards  his  own  vindica- 
tion, I  began  to  think  there  was  some  foundation  for 
the  charge. 

"  And  pray,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Barton,  "  what  steps 
would  you  have  him  take  ?  Suppose  you  should 
prosecute  the  publisher,  who  screens  the  anonymous 
accuser,  and  bring  him  to  the  pillory  for  a  libel; 
this  is  so  far  from  being  counted  a  punishment  in 
terrorem,  that  it  will  probably  make  his  fortune. 
The  multitude  immediately  take  him  into  their  pro- 
tection, as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  defamation, 
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which  they  have  alwavs  espousecL  Thev  pav  his  fine, 
they  contribute  to  the  increase  of  his  stock,  his 
shop  is  crowded  with  customers,  and  the  sale  of  his 
|)a|x?r  rises  in  proportion  to  the  scandal  it  contains. 
All  this  time  the  prosecutor  is  inveighed  against  as 
a  tyrant  and  oppressor,  for  having  chosen  to  procee<l 
by  the  way  of  information,  which  is  deeme<l  a  griev- 
ance; but  if  he  lays  an  action  for  damages  he  must 
prove  the  damage,  and  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether 
a  gentleman^s  character  may  not  Ix;  brought  into 
contempt,  and  all  his  views  in  life  bla^stcnl  by  cal- 
umny, without  his  Ix'ing  able  to  s|)ecifv  the  particu- 
lars of  the  daniJige  he  has  susbiined.  This  spirit  of 
defamation  is  a  kind  of  heresy  that  thrives  under 
prosecution,  'llie  Ulhrrty  of  the  prexs  is  a  term  of 
great  et!iciu*y,  and,  like  that  of  the  Protestant  relig- 
ion^ has  often  serve<l  the  pur|K).scs  of  seilition.  A 
minister,  therefore,  must  arm  himself  with  patience, 
and  lx?ar  those  attacks  without  repining.  \Vhatever 
mischief  they  may  do  in  other  resixt'ts,  they  cer- 
tainly cx)ntribute,  in  one  jmrticular,  to  the  advantage 
of  government,  for  those  defamatory  articles  have 
multiplie<l  paj)ers  in  such  a  manner,  and  augmented 
their  sale  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  duty  uj>on 
stamps  and  ml  vert  i. semen  ts  htis  made  a  very  consid- 
end)le  mldition  to  the  revenue.*^ 

Certain  it  is  a  gentleman's  honour  is  a  very  deli- 
cate subject  to  be  handkil  by  a  jur\*,  composed  of 
men  who  cannot  Ixi  supposeil  remarkable  either  for 
sentiment  or  imjwrtialitv.  In  such  a  case,  indee<l, 
the  defendant  is  trieti,  not  only  hy  his  |x»ers,  but 
also  bv  his  party;  and  I  really  think,  that,  of  all 
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patriots,  he  is  the  most  resohite  who  exposes  himself 
to  such  detraction  for  the  sake  of  his  country.  If, 
from  the  ignorance  or  jwirtiaHty  of  juries,  a  gentle- 
mmi  can  luive  no  redress  from  hiw  for  Ix'ing  defamed 
in  a  pamphlet  or  newspaper,  I  know  but  one  other 
metluKl  of  proceeiling  against  the  [)uhlisher,  whicli 
is  attended  with  some  risk,  but  has  been  practised 
successfully,  more  than  once,  in  my  remembrance. 
A  regiment  of  horse  was  represented,  in  one  of  the 
newspapers,  as  having  misl>ehaved  at  Dettingen  ;  a 
captain  of  that  regiment  broke  the  publiNher's  bones, 
telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  went  to  law  he 
should  certainly  have  the  like  salutation  from  every 

officer  of  the  corps.    Governor  took  the  siune 

satisfaction  on  the  ribs  of  an  author,  who  traduced 
him  by  name  in  a  periodical  paper.  I  know  a  low 
fellow  of  the  same  class,  who,  being  turned  out  of 
\enice  for  his  impudence  and  scurrility,  retired  to 
Lugano,  a  town  of  the  Grisons,  a  free  people,  God 
wot,  where  he  found  a  printing-press,  from  whence  he 
squii-ted  his  filth  at  some  respectable  characters  in 
the  republic  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  abandon. 
Some  of  these,  finding  him  out  of  the  reach  of 
legal  chastisement,  employed  certain  useful  instru- 
ments, such  as  may  be  found  in  all  countries,  to 
give  him  the  bastinado,  which,  being  repeated  more 
than  once,  effectually  stopped  the  current  of  his 
abuse. 

As  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  like  every  other 
privilege,  it  must  be  restrained  within  certain  bounds, 
for  if  it  is  carried  to  a  breach  of  law,  religion,  and 
charity,  it  becomes  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that 
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ever  annoyed  the  community.  If  the  lowest  ruflRan 
may  stab  your  good  name  with  impunity  in  Eng- 
land, will  you  Ixi  so  uncandid  as  to  exclaim  against 
I  tidy  for  the  practice  of  common  assassination  ?  To 
what  purpose  is  our  pro{x?rty  secured  if  our  moral 
character  is  left  defenceless !  People  thus  Iwited 
grow  desperate,  and  the  despair  of  being  able  to 
preserve  one's  character  untainted  bv  such  vermin, 
produces  a  total  neglect  of  fame,  so  that  one  of  the 
chief  incitements  to  the  practice  of  virtue  is  effectu- 
ally destroyed. 

Mr.  Barton's  last  consideration,  respecting  the 
stamp-duty,  is  etjually  wise  and  laudable  with  another 
maxim  which  has  been  long  adopted  by  our  finan- 
ciers, namelv,  to  connive  at  dnnikenness,  riot,  and 
dissipation,  because  they  enhance  the  receipt  of  the 
excise ;  not  reflecting  that,  in  providing  this  tempo- 
rary convenience,  they  are  destroying  the  morals, 
health,  and  industry'  of  the  j)eople.  Notwithstand- 
ing my  contempt  for  those  who  flatter  a  minister,  I 
think  there  is  something  still  more  despicable  in 
flattering  a  mob.  When  I  see  a  man  of  birth,  edu- 
cation, and  fortune,  put  himself  on  a  level  with  the 
dregs  of  the  j)eople,  mingle  with  low  mechanics,  feed 
with  them  at  the  same  board,  and  drink  with  them 
in  the  same  cup,  flatter  their  prejudices,  harangue 
in  pmise  of  their  virtues,  expose  themselves  to  the 
belchings  of  their  l)ecr,  the  fumes  of  their  tobacco, 
the  grossness  of  their  familiaritv,  and  the  imperti- 
nence of  their  conversation,  I  cannot  help  despising 
him,  as  a  man  guilty  of  the  vilest  pn)stitution,  in 
ortler  to  effect  a  purj)ose  ecjually  selfish  and  illiberal. 
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I  shouKl  renounw  j)olitic.s  tlic  more  willini^Iv,  if  I 
loultl  find  other  topics  of  roiiversatioii  (lisciisM-d  w  ith 
more  modest v  and  candour  ;  hut  tlie  demon  ot*  party 
seems  to  have  usuq)ed  every  department  of  life. 
Even  the  world  of  liteniture  an«l  taste  is  divided  into 
the  most  virulent  factions,  whieli  revile,  decry,  and 
traduce  the  works  of  one  another.  Yestenluy  I  went 
to  return  an  aftenioon's  visit  to  a  gentleman  of  luy 
actjimintance,  at  whose  house  I  found  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  present  ai^e,  who  luus  written  witii 
some  success.  As  I  had  read  one  or  two  of  liis  per- 
formances, which  gave  me  pleiusure,  I  wjls  glad  of 
this  op|K)rtunity  to  know  his  person  ;  l)ut  his  dis- 
course and  deportment  destroye<l  all  the  impressions 
which  his  writings  had  made  in  his  favour.  He  took 
U|K)n  him  to  decide  dogmatically  upon  ever}' subject, 
without  deigning  to  show  the  leitst  cause  for  his  dif- 
fering from  the  genend  opinions  of  mankind,  as  if  it 
hail  Ix-en  our  duty  to  acquiesce  in  the  ij).se  du  'it  of 
this  new  Pythagoras.  He  rejudged  the  characters 
of  all  the  princijml  authors,  who  had  died  within  a 
century  of  the  present  time  ;  and,  in  this  revision, 
paid  no  sort  of  regard  to  the  reputation  thev  had 
acquired.  Milton  was  har>}i  and  prosaic,  Dryden 
languid  and  verbose,  Butler  and  Swift  without 
humour,  Congreve  without  wit,  and  Pope  destitute 
of  any  sort  of  poetical  merit ;  as  for  his  contem- 
poraries, he  could  not  bear  to  hear  one  of  them  men- 
tioned with  any  degree  of  applause  ;  they  were  all 
dunces,  pedants,  plagiaries,  quacks,  and  impostors; 
and  you  could  not  name  a  single  performance  but 
what  was  tame,  stupid,  and  insipid     It  must  be 
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owned,  that  this  writer  had  nothing  to  charge  his 
conscience  with  on  the  side  of  flattery ;  for,  I  under- 
stand, he  wtvs  never  known  to  praise  one  line  that 
was  written  even  by  those  with  whom  he  lived  in 
terms  of  good  fellowship.  This  arrogance  and  pre- 
sumption, in  depreciating  authors  for  whose  reputa- 
tion the  company  may  l>e  interested,  is  such  an  insult 
upon  the  undei-stantling,  as  I  could  not  bear  without 
wincing. 

I  desired  to  know  his  reasons  for  decrying  some 
works  which  had  afforded  me  uncommon  pleasure ; 
and,  as  demonstmtion  did  not  seem  to  be  his  talent, 
I  dissented  from  his  opinion  with  great  freedom. 
Having  been  spoiled  by  the  deference  and  humility 
of  his  hearers,  he  did  not  bear  contradiction  with 
much  tem{)er ;  and  the  dispute  might  have  grown 
warm,  had  it  not  been  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  rival  biinl,  at  whose  appearance  he  always  quits 
the  place.  'I'hey  are  of  different  cabals,  and  have 
Ix'en  at  o{x.'n  war  these  twenty  yeai*s.  If  the  other 
was  dogmatical,  this  genius  was  declamatory  ;  he  did 
not  discourse,  l)ut  hamngue  ;  and  his  orations  were 
cHjually  tedious  and  turgid.  He  too  pronounced  fj: 
cathi'dra  upon  the  characters  of  his  contemj)oraries  ; 
and  tliough  he  scniples  not  to  deal  out  praise  even 
lavishly  to  the  lowest  reptile  in  Grub  Street,  who 
will  either  flatter  him  in  private,  or  mount  the  pub- 
lic rostmm  as  his  panegyrist,  he  danms  all  the  other 
writers  of  the  age  with  the  utmost  insolence  and 
rancour.  One  is  a  blunderbuss,  as  Ix'ing  a  native  of 
Ireland  ;  another  a  half-starvwl  louse  of  literature, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Twee<l;  a  third  an  ass,  because 
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he  enjoys  a  pension  from  govcriiinent  ;  a  l\)ui  th  the 
very  angel  of  tkihiess,  Uraiise  he  succeedrd  in  a 
s|K*i-ies  of  writing  in  which  this  Aristarchus  had 
failetl  ;  a  fifth,  who  presumed  to  make  stric  tuivs  u|)on 
one  of  his  performanees,  he  holds  as  a  bug  in  criti- 
cism, whose  stivngth  is  more  offensiye  than  his  sting; 
in  short,  excx^'[)t  himself  and  his  myrmidons,  there 
is  not  a  num  of  leai*ning  or  genius  in  the  thix'e  king- 
doms. As  for  the  succvss  of  those  wlio  have  written 
without  the  pale  of  this  confederacy,  he  im[)ult's  it 
entirely  to  want  of  taste  in  the  public  ;  not  consider- 
ing, that  to  the  approbation  of  that  yery  tasteless 
public,  he  himself  owes  all  the  conseijuence  he  lia-s 
in  life. 

lliose  originals  are  not  fit  for  conversation.  If 
thev  would  maintain  the  advantiige  they  have  gained 
by  their  writing,  they  should  never  appear  but  upon 
paper  ;  for  my  part,  I  am  shm^ketl  to  find  a  man  have 
sublime  ideas  in  his  head,  and  nothing  but  illilxTal 
sentiments  in  his  heart.  The  human  soul  will  be 
generally  found  most  defective  in  the  article  of  can- 
dour. I  am  inclined  to  think,  no  mind  was  ever 
wholly  exempt  from  envy,  which,  perhaps,  may  have 
been  implanted  as  an  instinct  essential  to  our  nature. 
I  am  afraid  we  sometimes  palliate  this  vice,  under 
the  specious  name  of  emulation.  I  have  known  a 
person  remarkably  generous,  humane,  moderate,  and 
apparently  self-denying,  who  could  not  hear  even  a 
friend  commended,  without  betraying  marks  of  un- 
easiness ;  as  if  that  commendation  had  implied  an 
odious  comparison  to  his  prejudice,  and  every  wreath 
of  praise  added  to  the  other's  character  was  a  gar- 
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land  plucked  from  his  own  temples  ;  this  is  a  malig- 
nant species  of  jealousy,  of  which  I  stand  acquitted 
in  my  own  conscience  —  whether  it  is  a  vice  or  an 
infirmity  I  leave  you  to  inquire. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  would  much  rather 
see  determined,  whether  the  world  was  always  as 
contemptible  as  it  appears  to  me  at  present  ?  If  the 
morals  of  mankind  have  not  contracted  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  depravity  within  these  thirty  years, 
then  must  I  be  infected  with  the  common  vice  of  old 
men,  difficilis^  queridus  laudator  temporis  acti ;  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  the  impetuous  pursuits  and 
avocations  of  youth  have  formerly  hindered  me  from 
observing  those  rotten  parts  of  human  nature,  which 
now  appear  so  offensively  to  my  observation. 

We  have  been  at  court  and  'change,  and  every- 
where ;  and  ever^'Avhere  we  find  food  for  spleen,  and 
subject  for  ridicule.  My  new  servant,  Humphry 
Clinker,  turns  out  a  great  original,  and  Tabby  is  a 
changed  creature ;  she  has  parted  with  Chowder,  and 
does  nothing  but  smile,  like  Malvolio  in  the  play  ; 
I'll  be  hanged  if  she  is  not  acting  a  part  which  is 
not  natural  to  her  disposition,  for  some  purpose 
which  I  have  not  yet  discovered. 

With  respect  to  the  characters  of  mankind,  my 
curiosity  is  quite  satisfied;  I  have  done  with  the 
science  of  men,  and  must  now  endeavour  to  amuse 
myself  with  the  novelty  of  things.  I  am  at  present, 
by  a  violent  effort  of  the  mind,  forced  from  my 
natural  bias  ;  but  this  power  ceasing  to  act,  I  shall 
return  to  my  solitude  with  redoubled  velocity. 
Everything  I  see,  and  hear,  and  feel,  in  this  great 
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reservoir  of  folly,  knavery,  and  sophistication,  con- 
tributes to  enhance  the  value  of  a  country  life,  in 
the  sentiments  of  Yours  always, 

London,  June  8.  Matt.  Bramble. 

To  Mrs.  Mary  Jones,  at  Bramhkton  Hall. 

Dear  Mary  Jokes, —  Lady  Griskin's  butler,  Mr. 
Crumb,  having  got  'squire  Barton  to  frank  me  a 
kiver,  I  would  not  neglect  to  let  you  know  how  it  is 
with  me  and  the  rest  of  the  family. 

I  could  not  rite  by  John  Thomas,  for  because  he 
went  away  in  a  huff,  at  a  minute's  warning.  He  and 
Chowder  could  not  agree,  and  so  they  fitt  upon  the 
road,  and  Chowder  bit  his  thumb,  and  he  swore  he 
would  do  him  a  mischief,  and  he  spoke  saucy  to 
mistress,  whereby  the  'scjuire  turned  him  off  in  gud- 
geon ;  and  by  God's  providence  we  picked  up  an- 
other footman,  called  Umphry  Klinker,  a  good  sole 
as  ever  broke  bread  ;  which  shows  that  a  scalded  cat 
may  pruve  a  good  mouser,  and  a  hound  be  stanch, 
thof  he  has  got  narro  hare  on  his  buttocks  ;  but  the 
proudest  nose  may  be  bro't  baor  to  the  grindstone 
by  sickness  and  misfortunes. 

O  Molly,  what  shall  I  say  of  London  ?  All  the 
towns  that  ever  I  beheld  in  my  born  days  are  no  more 
than  Welsh  barrows  and  crumlecks  to  this  wonderful 
sitty  !  Even  Bath  itself  is  but  a  fillitch,  in  the  naam 
of  God,  one  would  think  there 's  no  end  of  the 
streets,  but  the  Lands  End.  Then  there 's  such  a 
power  of  people,  going  hurry  skurry  !  Such  a  racket 
of  coxes  !    Such  a  noise  and  hali-balloo  !    So  many 
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strange  sites  to  be  seen !  O  gracious !  my  poor 
Welsh  brain  has  been  spinning  Hke  a  top  ever  since 
I  came  hither!  And  I  have  seen  the  Park,  and  the 
Paleass  of  Saint  Gimeses,  and  the  king's  and  the 
queen's  magisterial  pursing,  and  the  sweet  young 
princes,  and  the  hillyfents,  and  pybaJd  £iss,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  royal  family. 

Last  week  I  went  with  mistress  to  the  Tower,  to 
see  the  crowns  and  wild  beastis  ;  and  there  was  a 
monstracious  lion,  with  teeth  half  a  quarter  long; 
and  a  gentleman  bid  me  not  go  near  him,  if  I  was  n't 
a  maid  ;  being  as  how  he  would  roar,  and  tear,  and 
play  the  dickens.  Now  I  had  no  mind  to  go  neai' 
him ;  for  I  cannot  abide  such  dangerous  honeymils, 
not  I  —  but  mistress  would  go ;  and  the  beast  kept 
such  a  roaring  and  bouncing,  that  I  tho't  he  would 
a  broke  his  cage,  and  devoured  us  all ;  and  the  gen- 
tleman tittered  forsooth  ;  but  I  '11  go  to  death  upon 
it,  I  will,  that  my  lady  is  as  good  a  firchen  £is  the 
child  unborn ;  and  therefore  either  the  gentleman 
told  a  phib,  or  the  lion  oft  to  be  set  in  the  stocks 
for  bearing  false  witness  again  his  neighbour :  for 
the  commandment  sayeth.  Thou  shall  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbour. 

I  was  afterwards  of  a  party  at  Sadler's  Wells,  where 
I  saw  such  tumbling  and  dancing  upon  ropes  and 
wires,  that  I  was  frightened,  and  ready  to  go  into  a 
fit  —  I  thought  it  was  all  enchantment ;  and  believ- 
ing myself  bewitched,  began  for  to  cry.  You  knows 
as  how  the  witches  in  Wales  fly  upon  broomsticks,  but 
here  was  flying  without  any  broomstick,  or  thing  in 
the  varsal  world,  and  flring  of  pistols  in  the  air,  and 
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blowing  of  trumpets,  and  swinging,  and  rolling  of 
wheel-barrows  upon  a  wire  (God  bliss  us !)  no  thicker 
than  a  sewing  thread  ;  that,  to  be  sure,  they  must 
deiil  with  the  devil.  A  line  gentleman  with  a  pig^s 
tiiil,  and  a  golden  sord  by  his  side,  came  to  comfit 
me,  and  offered  for  to  treat  me  with  a  pint  of  wind; 
but  I  would  not  stay;  and  so  in  going  through  the 
dark  passage,  he  began  to  show  his  cloven  futt,  and 
went  for  to  l^e  rude;  my  fellow-servant  Umphry 
Klinker  bid  him  to  be  sivil,  and  he  gave  the  young 
man  a  dowse  in  the  chops  ;  but,  iYackins,  Mr.  Clinker 
wasn't  long  in  his  debt —  with  a  good  oaken  sapling 
he  dusted  his  doublet,  for  all  his  golden  cheese 
toaster ;  and,  fipping  me  under  his  arm,  carried  me 
huom,  I  nose  not  how,  being  I  was  in  such  a  flustra- 
tion.  But,  thank  God !  I 'm  now  vaned  from  all 
such  vanities  ;  for  what  are  all  those  rarities  and 
vagaries  to  the  glories  that  shall  be  revealed  here- 
after ?  O  Molly  !  let  not  your  poor  heart  be  puffed 
up  with  vanity. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  had 
my  hair  cut  and  pippered,  and  singed,  and  bolstered, 
and  buckled  in  the  newest  fashion,  by  a  French 
freezer.  Parley  vow  Francey  —  Vee  Madmansell.  I 
now  carries  my  head  higher  than  arrow  private 
gentlewoman  of  Vales.  Last  night,  coming  huom 
from  the  meeting,  I  was  taken  by  lamp-light  for  an 
imminent  poulterer's  daughter,  a  great  beauty.  But, 
as  I  was  saying,  this  is  all  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.  The  pleasures  of  London  are  no  better  than 
sower  whey  and  stale  cyder,  when  compared  to  the 
joys  of  the  New  Gerusalem. 
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much  as  the  Court  of  Madrid  had  actually  got  scent 
of  him,  and  given  orders  to  apprehend  him  at  St. 
Sebastian's,  from  whence  he  had  fortunately  retired 
but  a  few  hours  before  the  order  arrived.  This  and 
other  hairbreadth  'scapes  he  pleaded  so  effectually 
with  the  English  ministry,  that  they  allowed  him  a 
comfortable  pension,  which  he  now  enjoys  in  his  old 
age.  He  has  still  access  to  all  the  ministers,  and  is 
said  to  be  consulted  by  them  on  many  subjects,  as  a 
man  of  uncommon  understanding  and  great  experi- 
ence. He  is  in  fact  a  fellow  of  some  parts,  and  in- 
vincible assurance  ;  and,  in  his  discourse,  he  assumes 
such  an  air  of  self-sufficiency,  as  may  very  well  impose 
upon  some  of  the  shallow  politicians  who  now  labour 
at  the  helm  of  administration.  But,  if  he  is  not 
belied,  this  is  not  the  only  imposture  of  which  he  is 
guilty.  They  say,  he  is  at  bottom  not  only  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but  really  a  priest ;  and,  while  he  pretends 
to  disclose  to  our  state-pilots  all  the  springs  that 
move  the  Cabinet  of  Versailles,  he  is  actually  picking 
up  intelligence  for  the  service  of  the  French  minister. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Captain  C          entered  into 

conversation  with  us  in  the  most  familiar  manner, 
and  treated  the  duke's  character  without  any  cere- 
mony. "  This  wiseacre,""  said  he,  **  is  still  a-bed  ; 
and,  I  think,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  sleep  on 
till  Christmas ;  for,  when  he  gets  up,  he  does 
nothing  but  expose  his  own  folly.  Since  Grenville 
was  turned  out,  there  has  been  no  minister  in  this 
nation  worth  the  meal  that  whitened  his  periwig. 
They  are  so  ignorant,  they  scarce  know  a  crab  from 
a  cauliflower ;  and  then  thev  are  such  dunces,  that 
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thert'  's  no  nialvin<^  them  comprehend  the  plainest 
proposition.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  this  poor 
lialf-witted  creature  told  me,  in  a  great  fright,  that 
thirty  thousand  French  had  marched  from  Ac^idia  to 
Ca|)o  Breton.  *  Where  did  they  find  transports?^ 
said  I.  *  Transports !  ^  cried  he,  *I  tell  you  tliey 
marched  by  land/  —  *  Hv  land  to  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton  ! '  —  *  What !   is  Cape  Breton  an  island  ?'  — 

*  Certainly/  —  '  Hah  !  are  you  sure  of  that  ?'  When 
I  pointed  it  out  in  the  map,  he  examined  it  earnestly 
with  his  spectacles ;  then  taking  me  in  his  arms, 

*  Mv  dear  C  !'  cried  he,  *you  always  bring  us 

good  news.  Egad  !  I  11  go  directly,  and  tell  the 
King  that  Cape  Breton  is  an  island."  ^ 

He  seemed  disposed  to  entertain  us  with  more  anec- 
dotes of  this  nature,  at  the  expense  of  his  grace,  when 
he  was  interrupted  bv  the  arrival  of  the  Algenne 
ambiissador,  a  venerable  Turk,  with  a  long  white 
beard,  attended  by  his  dragoman,  or  interpreter,  and 
another  officer  of  his  household,  who  had  got  no 

stockings  to  his  legs.    Captain  C  immediately 

spoke  with  an  air  of  authority  to  a  servant  in  waiting, 
bidding  him  go  and  tell  the  duke  to  rise,  as  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  company  come,  and,  among  others,  the 
ambassador  from  Algiers.  Then  turning  to  us,  "  This 
poor  Turk,"*"  said  he,  "  notwithstanding  his  grey  beard, 
is  a  greenhorn.  He  has  been  several  years  resident  at 
London,  and  still  is  ignorant  of  our  political  revolu- 
tions. This  visit  is  intended  for  the  prime  minister 
of  England ;  but  you 'll  see  how  this  wise  duke  will 
receive  it  as  a  mark  of  attachment  to  his  own  person." 
Certain  it  is,  the  duke  seemed  eager  to  acknowledge 
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the  compliment.  A  door  opening,  he  suddenly  bolted 
out,  with  a  shaving  cloth  under  his  chin,  his  face 
frothed  up  to  the  eyes  with  soap  lather ;  and,  running 
up  to  the  ambassador,  grinned  hideous  in  his  face  — 
"  My  dear  Mahoniet,''  said  he,  "  God  love  your  long 
beard ;  I  hope  the  Dey  will  make  you  a  horse-tail  at 
the  next  promotion,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Have  but  a 
moment's  patience,  and  I  '11  send  to  you  in  a  twink- 
ling/"* So  saying,  he  retreated  into  his  den,  leaving 
the  Turk  in  some  confusion.  After  a  short  pause, 
however,  he  said  something  to  his  interpreter,  the 
meaning  of  which  I  had  great  curiosity  to  know,  as 
he  turned  up  his  eyes  while  he  spoke,  expressing 
astonishment,  mixed  with  devotion.  We  were  grati- 
fied by  means  of  the  connnunicative  Captain  C  , 

who  conversed  with  the  dragoman  as  an  old  accjuaint- 
ance.  Ibrahim,  the  ambassador,  who  had  mistaken 
his  grace  for  the  minister's  fool,  was  no  sooner 
undeceived  by  the  interpreter,  than  he  exclaimed  to 
this  effect :  "  Holy  prophet !  I  don't  wonder  that 
this  nation  prospers,  seeing  it  is  governed  by  the 
counsel  of  idiots  ;  a  species  of  men,  whom  all  good 
Mussulmen  revere  as  the  organs  of  immediate  inspira- 
tion ! "  Ibrahim  was  favoured  with  a  particular 
audience  of  short  duration ;  after  which  the  duke 
conducted  him  to  the  door,  and  then  returned  to 
diffuse  his  gracious  looks  among  the  crowd  of  his 
worshippers. 

As  Mr.  Barton  advanced  to  present  me  to  his  grace, 
it  was  my  fortune  to  attract  his  notice  before  I  was 
announced.  He  forthwith  met  me  more  than  half- 
way, and,  seizing  me  by  the  hand,     My  dear  Sir 
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Francis/'  cried  he,  "  this  is  so  kind  —  I  vow  to 
Go<l !  I  am  so  obliged  —  Such  attention  to  a  poor 
broken  minister  —  Well  —  pray  when  does  your  Ex- 
cellency sail  ?  —  For  God's  sake  have  a  care  of  your 
health,  and  eat  stewed  prunes  in  the  passage  —  Next 
to  vour  own  precious  health,  pray,  my  dear  Excel- 
lency, take  care  of  the  five  nations  —  Our  good 
friends  the  five  nations  —  The  Toryrories,  the  IVIac- 
colmacks,  the  Out-o'-the-Ways,  the  Crickets,  and 
the  Kickshaws  —  Let  'em  have  plenty  of  blankets, 
and  stinkubus,  and  wampum  ;  and  your  Excellency 
won't  fail  to  scour  the  kettle,  and  boil  the  chain,  and 
bury  the  tree,  and  plant  the  hatchet  —  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

When  he  had  uttered  this  rhapsody,  with  his  usual 
precipitation,  Mr.  Barton  gave  him  to  understand 
that  I  was  neither  Sir  Francis,  nor  St.  Francis ; 
but  simply  Mr.  Melford,  nephew  to  Mr.  Bramble ; 
who,  stepping  forward,  made  his  bow  at  the  same 
time.  Odso !  no  more  it  is  Sir  Francis,"  said  this 
wise  statesman  —  "  Mr.  Melford,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  —  I  sent  you  an  engineer  to  fortify  your  dock  — 
Mr.  Bramble — your  servant,  Mr.  Bramble — How 
d"*  ye,  good  Mr.  Bramble  —  Your  nephew  is  a  pretty 
young  fellow  —  Faith  and  troth  a  very  pretty  fel- 
low !  —  His  father  is  my  old  friend  —  How  does  he 
hold  it  ?  —  Still  troubled  with  that  d — ned  disorder, 
ha  ?  "  —  "  No,  my  Lord,"  replied  my  uncle,  "  all  his 
troubles  are  over.  He  has  been  dead  these  fifteen 
years."  —  "  Dead  !  how  —  Yes,  faith  !  now  I  remem- 
ber —  He  is  dead,  sure  enough  —  W^ell,  and  how  — 
does  the  young  gentleman  stand  for  Haverford  W^est  ? 
or  —  a  —  what  d'  ye  —  My  dear  Mr.  Milfordhaven, 
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and  yet  this  Hector,  I  shrewdly  suspect,  is  no  more 

than  a  craven  at  bottom.    Besides  this  defect,  C  

has  another,  which  lie  is  at  too  little  pains  to  hide. 
Therc  is  no  faith  to  Ix;  given  to  his  assertions,  and  no 
trust  to  be  put  in  his  promises.  However,  to  give 
the  devil  his  due,  he  is  very  good-natured  ;  and  even 
friendly,  when  close  urged  in  the  way  of  solicitation. 
As  for  principle,  that's  out  of  the  question.  In  a 
word,  he  is  a  wit  and  an  orator,  extremely  entertain- 
ing ;  and  he  .shines  very  often  at  the  ex|x?nse  even  of 
those  ministers  to  whom  he  is  a  retainer.  This  is  a 
mark  of  great  imprudence,  by  which  he  hiLs  made 
them  all  his  enemies,  whatever  face  they  may  put  uj)on 
the  matter  ;  and  sooner  or  later  he  '11  have  cause  to 
wish  he  had  been  able  to  keep  his  own  counsel.  I 
have  several  times  cautioned  him  on  this  subject; 
but  it  is  all  preaching  to  the  desert.  His  vanity 
runs  away  with  his  discretion." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  the  Captain  himself 
might  have  been  the  better  for  some  hints  of  the 
same  nature.  His  panegyric,  excluding  principle  and 
veracity,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  contest  I  once  over- 
heard, in  the  way  of  alter(*ation,  betwixt  two  apple- 
women  in  Spring  (ianlen.  One  of  those  viragoes 
having  hintwl  something  to  the  prejudice?  of  the 
other's  moml  character,  her  antagonist,  setting  her 
liands  in  her  sides,  repliwl,  **  Speak  out,  hussy.  I 
scorn  your  malice.  I  own  I  am  both  a  whore  and  a 
thief ;  and  what  more  have  you  to  say  ?  1) — n  you, 
what  more  have  you  to  say  ?  bating  that,  which  all 
the  world  knows,  I  challenge  you  to  say  black  is  the 
white  of  my  eye,*"    We  did  not  wait  for  Mr.  T  \ 
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coniiiij^  fortli ;  but,  attrr  CHptain  C  had  rliar- 

iu*tfri>iHl  all  the  originals  in  \vaitiii«^,  adjouiiR^l  to 
ft  cotrce-house,  htTC  WL'  had  buttcntl  imilliiis  and  tea 
to  breakfast,  the  said  Captain  still  favouring  us  with 
his  c()m(>aiiv.  Nay,  my  unrle  was  so  divert e<l  with 
his  aneetlotes,  that  he  aske<i  him  to  di?iner,  and 
tn*ate<l  him  with  a  fine  turlK)t,  to  which  he  did  amj)le 
justiee.    That  siiuie  evening  I  N|>ent  at  the  bivern 

with  some  friends  one  of  whom  let  me  into  C  \s 

cliaraeter,  which  Mr.  Hmnil)le  no  s(K)ner  understood, 
tlwui  he  ex|>resse<l  some  concern  for  the  coimexion  he 
had  made,  and  resolvetl  to  disengage  himself  from  it 
w ithout  ceremony. 

We  are  Ixvome  memlKTs  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encxiunigement  of  the  Arts,  and  liave  assistitl  at 
some  of  their  deliljerations,  whit  h  were  conducti'd 
w  ith  etjual  spirit  and  siigacity.  My  uncle  is  extreniely 
fond  of  tlie  institution,  which  will  cerUiinlv  Ik?  pro- 
ductive of  great  advantages  to  the  public,  if,  from  its 
demcx-ratical  fonii,  it  does  not  degenerate  into  ca})al 
and  corruption.  Vou  are  already  ac(|uainte<l  with 
his  aversion  to  the  influence  of  the  multitude,  which 
he  affirms,  is  incompatible  with  excellence,  and 
subversive  of  order.  Indeed,  his  detestation  of  the 
mob  has  been  heightened  by  fear,  ever  since  he 
fainted  in  the  room  at  Bath.  And  this  apprehension 
has  prevented  him  from  going  to  the  little  theatre  in 
the  Havmarket,  and  other  places  of  entei-tainment, 
to  which,  however,  I  have  had  the  honour  to  attend 
the  ladies. 

It  grates  old  Squaretoes  to  reflect,  that  it  is  not  in 
his  power  to  enjoy  even  the  most  elegant  diversions 
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of  the  capital,  without  the  participation  of  the 
vulgar;  for  they  now  thrust  themselves  into  all 
assemblies,  from  a  ridotto  at  St.  James^  to  a  hop  at 
Rotherhithe. 

I  have  lately  seen  our  oM  acquaintance  Dick  Iw, 
who  we  imagined  had  died  of  dram-drinking  ;  but  he 
is  lately  emergLil  from  the  Fleet,  by  means  of  a  pam- 
phlet which  he  wrote  and  published  against  the 
government  with  some  sutx'ess.  'llie  sale  of  this  per- 
formance enabletl  liim  to  appear  in  clean  linen,  and 
he  is  now  going  about  soliciting  subscriptions  for  his 
poems ;  but  his  breeches  are  not  yet  in  the  most 
decent  onler.  Dick  certainly  deser\'es  some  counte- 
nance for  his  intrepidity  and  |x?rseverance.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  di.sap|>ointment,  nor  even  of  damna- 
tion, to  drive  him  to  despair.  After  some  unsuccess- 
ful essays  in  the  way  of  p(x?try,  he  commenced  brandy 
merchant,  and  I  believe  his  whole  stock  ran  out 
through  his  own  Iwwels  ;  then  he  consorted  with  a 
milk-woman,  who  kept  a  cellar  in  Petty  France, 
But  he  could  not  make  his  quarters  good ;  he  was 
disUxlged  and  driven  upstairs  into  the  kennel  by  a 
corjKjral  in  the  second  regiment  of  foot  guards.  He 
was  aflerwartls  the  laureate  of  Hlatkfriars,  from 
whence  there  was  a  natural  transition  to  the  Fleet, 
As  he  had  formerly  miscarried  in  panegyric,  he  now 
turned  his  thouMits  to  satire,  and  really  scH?ms  to 
have  some  talent  for  abuse.  If  he  can  hold  out  till 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  Ix?  prepared  for 
another  charge,  in  all  probability  Dick  will  mount 
the  pillory,  or  obtain  a  jx?nsion,  in  either  of  which 
events  his  fortune  will  Ije  made. 
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Meanwhile  he  has  actjuiml  some  degree  of  con- 
•sitKnition  with  the  respett^ihle  writers  of  tlie  age  ; 
aiui  as  I  have  subscrilK'd  for  his  works,  he  did  ine 
the  favour  t'  other  night  to  introduce  nie  to  a  sm  iety 
of  those  geniuses,  but  I  found  them  exceedingly 
formal  and  reserved.  Thev  seemed  afraid  and  jealous 
of  one  another,  and  sat  in  a  sbite  of  mutual  re- 
pulsion, like  so  manv  particles  of  vapour,  each  sur- 
rounded bv  its  own  electrified  atmosphere.  Dick, 
who  has  more  vivacity  than  judgment,  tried  more 
than  once  to  enliven  the  conversation  :  sometimes 
making  an  effort  at  wit,  sometimes  letting  off  a  pun, 
and  sometimes  discharging  a  conundrum  ;  nay,  at 
length  he  started  a  dispute  upon  the  hackneyed  com- 
parison betwixt  blank  verse  and  rhyme,  and  tlie  pro- 
fessors opened  with  great  clamour;  but,  instead  of 
keeping  to  the  subject,  they  launched  out  into 
tedious  dissertations  on  the  poetry  of  the  ancients; 
and  one  of  them,  who  had  been  a  schoolmaster,  dis- 
plaved  his  whole  knowledge  of  prosody,  gleaned  from 
Disputer  and  Ruddiman.  At  last,  I  ventured  to  say, 
I  did  not  see  how  the  subject  in  question  could  be  at 
all  elucidated  by  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  who 
certainly  had  neither  blank  verse  nor  rhyme  in  their 
poems,  which  were  measured  by  feet,  whereas  ours 
are  reckoned  by  the  number  of  syllables.  This 
remark  seemed  to  give  umbrage  to  the  pedant,  who 
forthwith  involved  himself  in  a  cloud  of  Greek  and 
Latin  quotations,  which  nobody  attempted  to  dispel. 
A  confused  hum  of  insipid  observations  and  comments 
ensued  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  never  passed  a  duller 
evening  in  my  life.    Yet,  wiUiout  all  doubt,  some  of 
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them  were  men  of  learning,  wit,  and  ingenuity.  As 
they  are  afraid  of  making  free  with  one  another, 
they  should  bring  each  his  butt,  or  whetstone,  along 
with  him,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  company.  My 
uncle  says  he  never  desires  to  meet  with  more  than 
one  wit  at  a  time.  One  wit,  like  a  knuckle  of  ham 
in  soup,  gives  a  zest  and  flavour  to  the  dish  ;  but 
more  than  one  serves  only  to  spoil  the  pottage. 
And  now  I 'm  afraid  I  have  given  you  an  unconscion- 
able mess  without  any  flavour  at  all ;  for  which,  I 
suppose,  you  will  Ixjstow  your  benediction  upon 
Your  friend  and  senant, 
LoKDoy,  June  5.  J.  MelFOHD. 

To  Db,  Lewis. 

Dear  Lewis,  —  Your  fable  of  the  Monkey  and  the 
Pig  is  what  the  Italians  call  ben  trviHita,  But  I  shall 
not  repeat  it  to  mv  apothec-ary,  who  is  a  pn)ud 
Scotchman,  very  thin-skinned,  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
may  have  his  degree  in  his  pocket.  A  right  Scotch- 
man has  always  two  strings  to  his  bow,  and  is  in 
utrurTKpu'  jmratiis.  Certain  it  is,  I  have  not  'scaped  a 
scouring ;  but,  I  Ix'licve,  by  means  of  that  scouring, 
I  have  'scaped  something  worse,  perhaps  a  tedious  fit 
of  the  gout  or  rheumatism  ;  for  my  ap|x.'titc  began  to 
flag,  and  I  had  certain  croakings  in  the  bowels  which 
bodetl  me  no  gootl.  Nay,  I  am  not  yet  quite  free  of 
those  remembmnces,  which  warn  me  to  be  gone  from 
this  centre  of  infection. 

What  temptation  can  a  man  of  my  tuni  and  tem- 
pi^nunent  have,  to  live  in  a  place  where  ever>'  corner 
teems  with  fresh  objcx-ts  of  detestation  and  disgust  ? 
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What  kind  of  titste  and  organs  must  thoM'  people 
have,  who  millv  pivfer  the  atlultfniteil  enjoviuiiits 
of  the  town  to  the  genuine  pleasures  of  a  eountry 
retreat?  Most  |)eople,  1  know,  are  originally  se<luci*<l 
bv  vanity,  nnil)iti«)n,  and  ehildish  ruriositv  ;  Nvliii  li 
cannot  be  gratified,  hut  in  the  bustj  haunts  of  men. 
Hut,  in  the  course  of  this  gratification,  their  very 
organs  of  sense  arc  pervert liI,  and  they  Ixtome  habit- 
ually lost  to  every  relish  of  what  is  genuine  and 
excvllent  in  its  own  nature. 

Shall  I  state  the  difrerenc*e  between  mv  town 
grievan(H?s  and  niy  country  comforts?  At  Ihamble- 
ton  Htdl,  I  have  eUx)w-rooin  within  d(K)iN,  and  hrcatlic 
a  deiu",  elastic,  sidutary  air.  I  enjov  ivfivshing  sleep, 
which  is  never  disturbetl  by  horrid  noise,  nor  inter- 
ruptetl,  but  in  a  morning,  by  the  sweet  titter  of  the 
marlet  at  my  window.  I  drink  the  virgin  lymph, 
puR'  and  cr>  stalline  as  it  gushes  froni  the  nx  k,  or  the 
spiirkling  beverage,  home-brewed  from  malt  of  my 
own  making;  or  I  indulge  with  cider,  which  my  own 
orchard  affbrtls,  or  with  claret  of  the  best  growth, 
imj>orted  for  my  own  use,  by  a  correspondent  on 
whose  integrity  I  can  depend  ;  my  bread  is  sweet  and 
nourishing,  made  from  my  own  wheat,  ground  in  my 
own  mill,  and  baketl  in  my  own  oven  ;  my  table  is,  in  a 
givat  measure,  furnished  from  my  o\\ti  ground  ;  mv 
five-vear-old  mutton,  fed  on  the  fragrant  herbage  of 
the  mountains,  that  might  vie  with  venison  in  juice 
and  flavour  ;  mv  delicious  veal,  fattened  with  nothinf^ 
but  the  mother's  milk,  that  fills  the  dish  with  graw ; 
mv  poultrv,  from  the  barn-door,  that  never  knew 
confinement  but  when  they  were  at  roost ;  my  rabbits 
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panting  from  the  warren ;  my  game  fresh  from  the 
moors ;  my  trout  and  salmon  struggling  from  the 
stream  ;  oysters  from  their  native  banks ;  and  her- 
rings, with  other  sea-fish,  I  can  eat  in  four  hours 
after  they  are  biken.  My  salads,  roots,  and  potherbs 
my  own  garden  yields  in  plenty  and  perfection,  the 
pnxluce  of  the  natural  soil,  prepared  bv  moderate 
cultivation,  'llie  same  soil  affords  all  the  different 
fruits  which  England  may  call  her  own,  so  that  my 
dtissert  is  every  day  fresh  gathered  from  the  tree ; 
mv  dairy  flows  with  nectareous  tides  of  milk  and 
cream,  from  whence  we  derive  abun(Lince  of  excellent 
butter,  curds,  and  cheese  ;  and  the  refuse  fattens  my 
pigs,  that  are  de?>tine<l  for  hams  and  bacon.  I  go  to 
bed  betimes,  and  rise  with  the  sun.  I  make  shift  to 
pass  the  hours  without  weariness  or  regret,  and  am 
not  destitute  of  amusements  within  doors,  when  the 
weather  will  not  piTmit  me  to  go  abroad.  I  read, 
and  chat,  and  play  at  billianls,  cards,  or  backgammon. 
Without  doors,  I  superintend  my  farm,  and  execute 
plans  of  improvement,  the  effects  of  which  I  enjoy 
with  uns|x?akable  delight.  Nor  do  I  take  less  pleasure 
in  seeing  my  tenants  thrive  under  my  auspices,  and 
the  poor  live  comfortablv  by  the  employment  which 
I  provide.  You  know  I  have  one  or  two  sensible 
friends,  to  whom  I  can  open  all  my  heart  ;  a  blessing 
which,  jR'rhaps,  I  miglit  have  sought  in  vain  among 
the  crowde<l  scenes  of  life.  There  are  a  few  others 
of  more  huinl)le  parts,  whom  I  esteem  for  their 
integrity;  and  their  conversation  I  find  inoffensive, 
though  not  very  entertaining.  Finally,  I  live  in  the 
midst  of  honest  men  and  tnistv  dependants,  who,  I 
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flatter  niysi'lf,  have  a  di^iiiterestetl  attarhiiient  to  my 
jx'rson.  You  voin*self,  my  dear  doctor,  oui  vouch 
for  the  tnith  of  these  assertions. 

Now,  mark  the  eontnust  at  lA)ndon.  I  am  pent 
up  in  frowsy  UKl<^inLCs,  where  there  is  not  room  enoii^li 
to  swing  a  eat,  and  I  ])reat]ie  tlie  steams  of  endless 
putrefaction  ;  and  these  would,  undoubtedly,  pnHluce 
a  jK'stilence,  if  they  were  not  qualifietl  by  the  gross 
aciil  of  sea-coal,  which  is  itself  a  pernicious  nuis/uice 
to  hmgs  of  any  delicacy  of  texture.  Hut  even  this 
boa.stt.Hl  corrector  cannot  prevent  those  languid  sidlow 
ltK)ks  that  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  London  from 
those  ruddy  swains  that  Kiid  a  country  life.  I  go  to 
IkhI  after  midnight,  jaded  anil  restless  from  the  dis- 
sipations of  the  (lav.  I  start  every  liour  from  my 
sleep,  at  the  horrid  noi^c  of  the  watchmen  bawling 
tlie  hour  through  every  street,  and  thundering  at 
every  door ;  a  set  of  useless  fellows,  w  ho  serve  no 
other  purpose  but  that  of  disturbing  the  repose  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  and,  by  five  oVl(K-k,  I  start  out  of  IkhI, 
in  consequence  of  the  still  more  dreadful  alarm  made 
by  tlie  countr}'  carts,  and  noisy  rustics  lK*llowing  green 
peas  under  my  window.  If  I  would  drink  water,  I 
must  quaff  the  mawkish  contents  of  an  open  acjueduct, 
exposed  to  all  manner  of  defilement,  or  swallow  that 
which  comes  from  the  river  Thames,  impregnated 
with  all  the  filth  of  London  and  A\\\stminster. 
Human  excrement  is  the  least  offensive  part  of  the 
concrete,  which  is  composed  of  all  the  drugs,  minerals, 
and  poisons  used  in  mechanics  and  manufactures, 
enriched  with  the  putrefying  carcases  of  beasts  and 
men,  and  mixed  with  the  scourings  of  all  the  wash- 
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tubs,  kennels,  and  common  sewers  within  the  bills  of 
mortality. 

This  is  the  agreeable  potation  extolled  by  the 
Londoners  as  the  finest  water  in  the  universe.  As  to 
the  intoxicating  potion  sold  for  wine,  it  is  a  vile,  un- 
j)alatable,  and  pernicious  sophistication,  balderdashed 
with  cider,  corn  spirit,  and  the  juice  of  sloes.  In  an 
action  at  law,  laid  against  a  carman  for  having  staved  a 
cask  of  port,  it  appeared,  from  the  evidence  of  the 
cooper,  that  there  were  not  above  five  gallons  of  real 
wine  in  the  whole  pipe,  which  held  above  a  hundred, 
and  even  that  liad  been  brewed  and  adulterated  by  the 
merchant  at  Oporto.  The  bread  I  eat  in  London  is 
a  deleterious  paste,  mixed  up  with  chalk,  alum,  and 
bone-ashes,  insipid  to  the  taste,  and  destructive  to 
the  constitution.  The  good  people  are  not  ignorant 
of  this  adulteration  ;  but  they  prefer  it  to  wholesome 
bread,  because  it  is  whiter  than  the  meal  of  com. 
Thus  they  sacrifice  their  taste  and  their  healtli,  and 
the  lives  of  their  tender  infants,  to  a  most  absurd 
gratification  of  a  misjudging  eye;  and  the  miller  or 
the  baker  is  obliged  to  poison  them  and  their 
families,  in  order  to  live  by  his  profession.  The  same 
monstrous  depravity  appears  in  their  veal,  which  is 
bleached  by  repeated  bleedings,  and  other  villanous 
arts,  till  there  is  not  a  drop  of  juice  left  in  the  body, 
and  the  poor  animal  is  paralytic  before  it  dies;  so 
void  of  all  taste,  nourishment,  and  savour,  that  a  man 
might  dine  as  comfortably  on  a  white  fricassee  of  kid- 
skin  gloves,  or  chip  hats  from  Leghorn. 

As  they  have  discharged  the  natural  colour  from 
their  bread,  their  butchers'  meat,  and  poultry,  their 
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cutlet-s  ni^out-s  fricassees,  nnd  sauces  of  all  kinds  — 
so  thev  insist  upon  having  the  complexion  of  their 
potherhs  niende<l,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 
Perhaps,  you  will  hardly  believe  that  they  can  be  so 
mad  as  to  boil  their  grecMis  with  bnuss  halfpence,  in 
order  to  improve  their  colour ;  and  yet  notliing  is 
more  true.  Indeed,  without  this  improvement  in  the 
colour,  they  have  no  personal  merit.  They  are  j)ro- 
duced  in  an  artificial  soil,  and  taste  of  nothing  but 
the  dunghills  from  whence  they  spring.  My  cabbage, 
caulifiower,  and  asparagus  in  the  country,  are  as  much 
superior  in  Havour  to  tliose  that  are  sold  in  Covent 
Garden,  as  my  heath  mutton  is  to  that  of  St.  James's 
market,  which,  in  fact,  is  neither  lamb  nor  mutton, 
but  something  betwixt  the  two,  gorged  in  the  rank 
fens  of  Lincoln  and  Essex,  pale,  coai-se,  and  frowsy. 
As  for  the  pork,  it  is  an  abominable  carnivorous  ani- 
mal, fed  with  horse-fiesh  and  distillers'  grains ;  and  the 
poultry  is  all  rotten,  in  consecjuence  of  a  fever,  occa- 
sioned by  the  infamous  practice  of  sewing  up  the 
gut,  that  they  may  Ixi  the  sooner  flittened  in  coops, 
in  consequence  of  this  cruel  retention. 

Of  the  fish  I  need  say  nothing  in  this  hot  weather, 
but  that  it  comes  sixty,  seventy,  fourscore,  and  a 
hundred  miles  by  land  carriage ;  a  circumstance  suffi- 
cient, without  any  comment,  to  turn  a  Dutchman's 
stomach,  even  if  his  nose  was  not  saluted  in  every 
alley  with  the  sweet  flavour  fresh  mackerel,  selling 
by  retail.  This  is  not  the  season  for  oysters  ;  never- 
theless, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  that  the 
right  Colchester  are  kept  in  slime  pots,  occasionally 
overflowed  by  the  sea ;  and  that  the  green  colour,  so 
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much  mlniircd  bv  the  vohiptuarics  of  this  metropoHs, 
is  (K'casionecl  by  the  vitriolic  scum,  which  rises  on  the 
surface  of  the  stagnant  and  stinking  water.  Our 
rabbits  are  bred  and  fed  in  the  poulterers  cellar, 
where  they  have  neither  air  nor  exercise ;  consequently 
they  must  be  firm  in  flesh,  and  delicious  in  flavour  ; 
and  there  is  no  game  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  Covent  Garden  afl^oixls 
some  gocxl  fniit ;  which,  liowever,  is  always  engrossed 
by  a  few  individuals  of  overgrown  fortune,  at  an  ex- 
orbitant pri(*e ;  so  that  little  else  than  the  refuse  of 
the  market  falls  to  the  share  of  the  community  — 
and  that  is  distributed  by  such  filthy  hands  as  I  can- 
not look  at  without  loathing.  It  was  Init  yesterday 
that  I  saw  a  dirty  barrow-hunter  in  the  street,  clean- 
ing her  dusty  fniit  with  her  own  spittle  ;  and  who 
knows  but  some  fine  Imly  of  St.  James's  jMirish  might 
admit  into  her  delicate  mouth  those  very  cherries, 
wliich  had  l)een  rolled  and  moistened  between  the 
filthy,  and  j)erhaps  ulcenite<l  chops  of  a  St.  Giles''s 
huckster.  I  nee<l  not  dwell  upon  the  pillid  contam- 
inated mash  which  they  call  strawlx^rries,  soiled  and 
tosstxl  by  greasy  jmws  thmugh  twenty  Iwuskets  crusted 
with  dirt ;  and  then  presented  with  the  worst  milk, 
thickened  with  the  worst  flour,  into  a  bad  likeness  of 
cream.  Hut  the  milk  it>elf  should  not  pass  unan- 
alysed,  the  pnKhuv  of  fjuled  cablwige  leaves  and  sour 
draff,  lowered  with  hot  water,  frothed  with  bruised 
snails,  carried  through  the  streets  in  open  pails,  ex- 
pose<l  to  foul  rinsings  discharged  from  d(X)rs  and 
windows,  spittle,  snot,  and  tol>acco-quids  from  foot- 
passengers,  overflowings  fmm  mud  carts,  sjmtterings 
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fn)in  coach  wheels,  dirt  and  tnish  chuckctl  into  it  hy 
roj^ui>h  \x)ys  tor  the  joke\s  sake,  tlie  spewiii^s  of 
infants,  who  liave  slablx'RHl  in  tlie  tin  measure, 
which  is  tlin)wn  Iwick  in  that  condition  ainoM<^  the 
milk,  for  the  l)ene(it  t)f  the  next  customer  ;  and,  finally, 
the  vermin  that  drops  fi-om  the  ra^  of  the  nasty  drab 
that  vends  tiiis  precious  mixture,  undtr  the  ifspect- 
able  denomination  of  milkmaid. 

I  shall  conclude  this  cabdoi^ue  of  London  dainties 
with  tahle-lxrr,  ^liltless  of  hops  and  malt,  vapid  and 
nauseous,  much  fitter  to  facilitate  the  openition  of  a 
vomit,  than  to  quench  thii"st  and  promote  digestion  ; 
the  tallowy  rancid  mass  called  butter,  manufactured 
with  candle  grease  and  kitchen  stuff;  and  their  fresh 
^gs,  importe<l  from  France  and  Scotland.  Now,  all 
these  enormities  might  l^e  remedied  with  a  very  little 
attention  to  the  article  of  police,  or  civil  regulation  ; 
but  the  wise  patriots  of  Ixjndon  have  biken  it  into 
their  heads,  that  all  regulation  is  inconsistent  with 
liberty;  and  that  every  man  ought  to  live  in  his  own 
way,  without  restraint.  Nay,  as  there  is  not  sense 
enough  left  among  them  to  be  discomposed  by  the 
nuisances  I  have  mentioned,  they  may,  for  aught  I 
care,  wallow  in  the  mire  of  their  own  pollution. 

A  companionable  man  will,  undoubtedly,  put  up 
with  many  inconveniences,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying 
agreeable  society.  A  facetious  friend  of  mine  used 
to  say,  the  wine  could  not  be  bad  where  the  company 
was  agreeable  ;  a  maxim  which,  however,  ought  to  be 
taken  cum  grano  sails.  But  what  is  the  society  of 
London,  that  I  should  be  tempted  for  its  sake  to 
mortify  my  senses,  and  compound  with  such  unclean- 
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ness  as  my  soul  abhors  ?  All  the  people  I  see  are  too 
much  engrossed  by  schemes  of  interest  or  ambition, 
to  have  any  room  left  for  sentiment  or  friendship. 
Even  in  some  of  my  old  acquaintance,  those  schemes 
and  pursuits  have  obliterated  all  traces  of  our  former 
connexion.  Conversation  is  reduced  to  party  disputes 
and  illiberal  altercation  —  social  commerce  to  formal 
visits  and  card-playing.  If  you  pick  up  a  diverting 
original  by  accident,  it  may  be  dangerous  to  amuse 
youi*self  with  his  oddities.  He  is  generally  a  tartar  at 
bottom  —  a  sharper,  a  spy,  or  a  lunatic.  Every  per- 
son you  deal  with  endeavours  to  overreach  you  in  the 
way  of  business.  You  are  preyed  upon  by  idle 
mendicants,  w  ho  beg  in  the  phrase  of  borrowing,  and 
live  upon  the  spoils  of  the  stranger.  Your  trades- 
men are  without  conscience,  your  friends  without 
affection,  and  your  dependants  without  fidelity. 

My  letter  would  swell  into  a  treatise  were  I  to 
particularise  every  cause  of  offence  that  fills  up  the 
measure  of  my  aversion  to  this  and  every  other 
crowded  city.  Thank  Heaven !  I  am  not  so  far 
sucked  into  the  vortex,  but  that  I  can  disengage  my- 
self without  any  great  effort  of  philosophy.  From 
this  wild  uproar  of  knavery,  folly,  and  impertinence, 
I  shall  flv  with  double  relish  to  the  serenity  of  re- 
tirement, the  cordial  effusions  of  unreserved  friend- 
ship, the  hospitality  and  protection  of  the  rural 
gods ;  in  a  word,  the  junnuhi  ohUv'ia  vitcv,  which 
Horace  himself  had  not  taste  enough  to  enjoy. 

I  have  agreed  for  a  good  travelling  coach  and 
four,  at  a  guinea  a-day,  for  three  months  certain  ; 
and  next  week  we  intend  to  begin  our  journey  to 
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the  north,  hoping  still  to  be  with  you  by  the  latter 
end  of  October.  I  shall  continue  to  write  from 
every  stage  where  we  make  any  considerable  halt,  as 
often  as  anything  occurs  which  I  think  can  afford 
you  the  lea.st  amusement.  In  the  meantime  I  nmst 
Ix'g  you  will  superintend  the  economy  of  Barns, 
with  respect  to  my  hay  and  corn  harvests  ;  assured 
that  my  ground  produces  nothing  but  what  you  may 
freely  call  your  own.  On  any  other  terms  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  subscribe  myself  your  invariable  friend, 
London,  June  8.  MATr.  BllAMBLE. 

To  Sir  Watkin  Phillips,  Bart.  ofJesiLS  College,  Oxon, 

Dkar  Phillii*s,  —  In  my  last  I  mentioned  my 
having  spent  an  evening  with  a  society  of  authors, 
who  seemed  to  be  jealous  and  afraid  of  one  another. 
My  uncle  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  me 
say  I  was  disappointed  in  their  conversation.  "  A 
man  may  be  very  entertaining  and  instructive  upon 
paper,""  said  he,  "  and  exceedingly  dull  in  common 
discourse.  I  have  observed  that  those  who  shine 
most  in  private  company  are  but  secondary  stars  in 
the  constellation  of  genius.  A  small  stock  of  ideas 
is  more  easily  managed  and  sooner  displayed,  than  a 
great  quantity  crowded  together.  There  is  very  sel- 
dom anything  extraordinary  in  the  appearance  and 
address  of  a  good  writer;  whereas,  a  dull  author 
generally  distinguishes  himself  by  some  oddity  or 
extravagance.  For  this  reason  I  fancy  that  an 
assembly  of  Grubs  must  be  very  diverting."''' 

My  curiosity  being  excited  by  this  hint,  I  con- 
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suited  my  friend  Dick  Ivy,  who  undertook  to  gratify 
it  the  very  next  day,  which  was  Sunday  last.  —  He 

carried  me  to  dine  with  S  ,  whom  you  and  I 

have  long  known  by  his  writings.  He  lives  in  the 
skirts  of  the  town,  and  every  Sunday  his  house  is 
open  to  all  unfortunate  brothers  of  the  quill,  whom 
he  treats  with  beef,  pudding,  and  pot^itoes,  port, 
punch,  and  Calvert's  entire  butt-beer.  He  has  fixed 
upon  the  fn^st  day  of  the  week  for  the  exercise  of  his 
liospiUditv,  Ix'cause  some  of  his  guests  could  not  en- 
joy it  on  any  other,  for  reasons  that  I  need  not  ex- 
plain. I  was  civilly  received,  in  a  plain  yet  decent 
liabitation,  which  ojxjned  backwards  into  a  very 
pleiis^mt  ganlen,  kept  in  excellent  order ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  siiw  none  of  the  outward  signs  of  authorship, 
either  in  the  house  or  the  landlord,  who  is  one  of 
those  few  writers  of  the  age  that  st^md  upon  their 
own  foundation,  without  patronage,  and  above  de- 
pendence. If  there  was  nothing  characteristic  in 
the  entertainer,  the  company  made  ample  amends 
for  his  want  of  singularity. 

At  two  in  the  aflenioon  I  found  myself  one  of  ten 
messmates  seated  at  table ;  and  I  (jucstion  if  the 
whole  kingdom  could  produce  such  another  assem- 
bhige  of  originals.  Among  their  |)eculiarities  I  do 
not  mention  those  of  dress,  which  may  Ixi  purely 
accidental.  What  stnick  me  were  o<ldities  origi- 
nallv  produced  by  affecbition,  and  aftei-waixls  con- 
firmed by  habit.  One  of  them  wore  spectacles  at 
dinner,  and  another  his  hat  flapjK'd  ;  though,  as  Ivy 
told  me,  the  fii-st  wtvs  noted  for  having  a  seaman's 
eye,  when  a  btiilifF  was  in  the  wind ;  and  the  other 
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was  never  known  to  l?ihour  under  any  weakness  or 
defect  of  vision,  except  alxjut  five  years  a^o,  when 
he  was  coniphniented  with  a  couple  of  black  eyes  by 
a  player,  with  whom  he  had  (juarrelled  in  his  drink. 
A  thinl  wore  a  laced  stockin<^,  and  made  use  of 
crutclies,  l)crause,  once  in  his  life,  he  liad  been  laid 
up  with  a  broken  leg,  though  no  man  could  leap 
over  a  stick  with  more  agility.  A  fourth  had  con- 
tractetl  such  an  antipathy  to  the  countrv,  that  he 
insisted  upon  sitting  witii  his  back  towards  the  win- 
dow that  looked  into  the  garden  ;  and  when  a  dish 
of  cauliriower  was  set  upon  the  table,  he  snuffed  up 
volatile  salts  to  keep  him  from  fainting;  yet  this 
delicate  person  was  the  son  of  a  cottager,  born  under 
a  hedge,  and  had  many  years  run  wild  among  asses 
on  a  conunon.  A  fifth  affected  distraction  ;  when 
spoken  to,  he  always  answered  from  the  purpose  — 
sometimes  he  suddenly  started  up,  and  rapped  out  a 
dreadful  oath  —  sometimes  he  burst  out  a-laugliing 
—  then  he  folded  his  arms  and  sighed  —  and  then 
he  hissed  like  fifty  serpents. 

At  first  I  really  thought  he  was  mad,  and,  as  he 
sat  near  me,  began  to  be  under  some  apprehensions 
for  my  own  safety,  when  our  landlord,  perceiving  me 
alarmed,  assured  me  aloud,  that  I  had  nothing  to 
fear  —  "The  gentleman,''  said  he,  "is  trying  to  act 
a  part  for  which  he  is  by  no  means  qualified  —  if  he 
had  all  the  inclination  in  the  world,  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  be  mad.  His  spirits  are  too  flat  to  be  kin- 
dled into  frenzy."  "  'T  is  no  bad  p-p-puff  how-ow- 
ever,''  observed  a  person  in  a  tarnished  laced  coat ; 
"  aff-ffected  m-madness  w-will  p-pass  for  w-wit,  w-with 
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nine-nineteen  out  of  t-wenty —  "  And  affected  stut- 
tering for  humour,"''  replied  our  landlord ;  "  though 
God  knows,  there  is  no  affinity  between  them.""  It 
seems  this  wag,  after  having  made  some  abortive  at- 
tempts in  plain  speaking,  had  recourse  to  this  defect, 
by  means  of  which  he  frequently  extorted  the  laugh 
of  the  company,  without  the  least  expense  of  genius  ; 
and  that  imperfection,  which  he  had  at  first  coun- 
terfeited, was  now  become  so  habitual,  that  he  could 
not  lay  it  aside. 

A  certain  winking  genius,  who  wore  yellow  gloves 
at  dinner,  had,  on  his  first  introduction,  taken  such 

offence  at  S  ,  because  he  looked  and  talked,  and 

ate  and  drank,  like  anv  other  man,  that  he  spoke 
contemptuously  of  his  understanding  ever  after,  and 
never  would  repeat  his  visit  until  he  had  exhibited 
the  following  proof  of  his  caprice :  Wat  Wyvil, 
the  poet,  having  made  some  unsuccessful  advances 

towards  an  intimacy  with  S  ,  at  last  gave  him  to 

understand,  by  a  third  person,  that  he  had  written  a 
poem  in  his  praise,  and  a  satire  against  his  person  ; 
that,  if  he  would  admit  him  to  his  house,  the  first 
should  be  immediately  sent  to  the  press ;  but  that  if 
he  persisted  in  declining  his  friendship,  he  would  pub- 
lish the  satire  without  delay.    S          replied,  that 

he  looked  upon  WyviFs  panegyric  as,  in  effect,  a 
species  of  infamy,  and  would  resent  it  accordingly 
with  a  good  cudgel ;  but  if  he  published  the  satire, 
he  might  deserve  his  compassion,  and  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  his  revenge.  Wyvil,  having  consid- 
ered the  alternative,  resolved  to  mortify  S  ,  by 

printing  the  panegyric,  for  which  he  received  a 
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sound  tlruhbing.  Then  he  swore  the  peace  against 
the  aggressor,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  a  prosecution 
at  law,  a(hnitted  him  to  his  good  graces.    It  was 

the  singularity  in  S  ""s  conduct  on  this  occasion, 

that  reconciled  him  to  the  yellow-gloved  philoso- 
pher, who  owned  he  had  some  genius,  and  from  that 
periml  cultivated  his  ac(juaintance. 

Curious  to  know  upon  what  subjects  the  several 
talents  of  my  fellow-guests  were  employed,  I  a[)plied 
to  my  connnunicative  friend,  Dick  Ivy,  who  gave  me 
to  undersbmd  that  most  of  them  were,  or  had  been, 
understrapper's,  or  jounieymen  to  more  creditable 
authors,  for  whom  they  translated,  collated,  and 
compiled,  in  the  business  of  bookmaking  ;  and  that 
all  of  them  had,  at  different  times,  laboured  in  the 
service  of  our  landlord,  though  they  had  now  set  up 
for  themselves  in  various  departments  of  literature. 
Not  only  their  talents,  but  also  their  nations  and 
dialects  were  so  various,  that  our  conversation  re- 
sembled the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel. 

We  had  the  Irish  brogue,  the  Scotch  accent,  and 
foreign  idiom,  twanged  off  by  the  most  discordant 
vociferation  ;  for,  as  they  all  spoke  together,  no  man 
had  any  chance  to  be  heard,  unless  he  could  bawl 
louder  than  his  fellows.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  there  was  nothing  pedantic  in  their  discourse ; 
they  carefully  avoided  all  learned  dispositions,  and 
endeavoured  to  be  facetious  ;  nor  did  their  endeav- 
ours always  miscarry.  Some  droll  repartee  passed, 
and  much  laughter  was  excited  ;  and  if  any  individual 
lost  his  temper  so  far  as  to  transgress  the  bounds  of 
decorum,  he  was  effectually  checked  by  the  master 
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of  the  feast,  who  exerted  a  sort  of  paternal  authority 
over  this  irritable  tribe. 

The  most  learned  philosopher  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion, who  had  been  expelled  the  university  for 
atheism,  has  made  great  progress  in  a  refutation  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke^s  metaphvsical  works,  which  is 
said  to  be  ecjually  ingenious  and  orthodox ;  but  in 
the  meantime,  he  has  been  presented  to  the  grand 
jury  as  a  public  nuisance,  for  having  blasphemed  in 
an  alehouse  on  the  Lord's  day.  Hie  Scotchman 
gives  lectures  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  English 
language,  which  he  is  now  publishing  by  subscription. 

Tlie  Irishman  is  a  political  writer,  and  goes  by  the 
name  of  my  Lord  Potatoe,  He  wrote  a  pamphlet 
in  vindication  of  a  mini5>ter,  hoping  his  zeal  would 
be  rewarded  with  some  place  or  pension  ;  but  find- 
ing himself  neglected  in  that  quarter,  he  whispered 
about,  that  the  pamphlet  wjis  written  by  the  minister 
himself,  and  he  pul)lishe<l  an  answer  to  his  own 
pro<luction.  In  this  he  addressed  the  author  under 
the  title  of  your  lordship,  with  such  solemnity,  that 
the  public  swallowed  the  deceit,  and  bought  up  the 
whole  impression.  '^The  wise  politicians  of  the  metrop- 
olis declared,  thev  were  both  masterly  performances, 
and  chuckled  over  the  flimsy  reveries  of  an  ignorant 
garreteer,  as  the  profound  speculations  of  a  veteran 
statesman,  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  imposture  was  detected  in  the  sequel, 
and  our  Hibeniian  pamphleteer  retains  no  part  of 
his  assumed  imjx)rtance,  but  the  bare  title  of  my 
lord,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  table  at  the  potato 
ordinary  in  Shoe  Lane. 
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()|»jM)>ite  to  nie  sjit  a  Picdinontese,  who  li.wl 
ohligttl  the  |)uhHc  with  ii  humorous  satire  entitk'il. 
The  lialancc  of  the  Kngllsh  Pik'tsy  a  performance 
which  evinced  tlie  j^i'cat  nuHlestv  and  taste  of  the 
author,  and,  in  particular,  his  intimacy  with  the  ele- 
<^inces  of  the  En^H.sh  lan<^UJi^e.  Tlie  sj\«^e,  who  la- 
Uiuivd  imder  the  aypo(f)oi3iay  ov  honor  of  green  Jitid.s', 
had  just  finished  a  treatise  on  practical  a«^riculture, 
though,  in  fact,  he  had  never  seen  corn  «;rowing  in  his 
hfe,  and  was  so  ignorant  of  grain,  that  our  entertainer, 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  com|)anv,  made  him  own, 
that  a  plate  of  hominy  was  the  best  rice-pudding  he 
had  ever  ate. 

^llie  stutterer  had  almost  finished  his  travels 
through  Europe  and  part  of  Asia,  witliout  ever 
builging  beyond  the  liberties  of  the  King's  IJench, 
except  in  term  time,  with  a  tipstaff  for  his  compan- 
ion ;  and  as  for  little  Tim  Cropdale,  the  most  face- 
tious member  of  the  whole  society,  he  had  happily 
wound  up  the  catastrophe  of  a  virgin  tragedy,  from 
the  exhibition  of  which  he  promised  himself  a  large 
fund  of  profit  and  reputation.  Tim  had  made  shift 
to  live  many  yeai-s  by  writing  novels,  at  the  rate  of 
five  pounds  a  volume ;  but  that  branch  of  business  is 
now  engrossed  by  female  authors,  who  publish  merely 
for  the  propagation  of  virtue,  with  so  much  ease, 
and  spirit,  and  delicacy,  and  knowledge  of  the  human 
hcai-t,  and  all  in  the  serene  tranquillity  of  high  life, 
that  the  reader  is  not  only  enchanted  by  their  genius, 
but  reformed  by  their  morality. 

After  dinner,  we  adjourned  into  the  garden,  where 

I  observed  Mr.  S  gave  a  short  separate  audience 
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to  every  individual,  in  a  small  remote  filbert  walk, 
from  whence  most  of  them  dropped  off  one  after 
another,  without  further  ceremony ;  but  they  were 
replaced  by  fresh  recruits  of  the  same  clan,  who 
came  to  make  an  aftenioon^s  visit ;  and,  among 
othei*s,  a  spruce  bookseller,  called  Birkin,  who  rode 
his  own  gelding,  and  made  his  appearance  in  a  pair 
of  new  jemmy  boots,  with  massy  spurs  of  plate.  It 
was  not  without  reason  that  this  midwife  of  the 
muses  used  to  exercise  a-horseback,  for  he  was  too 
fat  to  walk  a-foot,  and  he  underwent  some  sarcasms 
from  Tim  Cropdale,  on  his  unwieldy  size,  and  inapti- 
tude for  motion.  Birkin,  who  took  umbrage  at  this 
poor  authors  petulance,  in  presuming  to  joke  upon 
a  man  so  much  richer  than  himself,  told  him,  he  was 
not  so  unwieldy  but  that  he  could  move  the  Mar- 
shalsea  court  for  a  writ,  and  even  overtake  him  with 
it,  if  he  did  not  very  speedily  come  and  settle 
accounts  with  him,  respecting  the  expense  of  pub- 
lishing his  last  Ode  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  of  which 
he  had  sold  but  three,  and  one  of  them  was  to 
^Vhitefield  the  Methodist.  Tim  affected  to  receive 
this  intimation  with  good-humour,  saying,  he 
expected  in  a  post  or  two,  from  Potsdam,  a  poem  of 
thanks  from  his  Prussian  majesty,  who  knew  very 
well  how  to  pay  poets  in  their  own  coin ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  he  proposed  that  Mr.  Birkin  and  he 
should  run  three  times  round  the  garden  for  a  bowl 
of  punch,  to  be  drank  at  Ashley's  in  the  evening, 
and  he  would  run  boots  against  stockings.  The 
bookseller,  who  valued  himself  upon  his  mettle,  was 
persuaded  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  he  forthwith 
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resigned  his  bot)ts  to  Cropdalc,  who,  when  he  had 
put  them  on,  was  no  bad  representation  of  Captain 
Pistol  in  the  phiv. 

Everything  being  adjusted,  they  started  together 
with  great  impetuosity,  and,  in  the  second  roinid, 
liirkin  had  clearly  the  advantage,  larding-  the  h'an 
earth  us  he  puffed  along.  Cropdale  had  no  mind  to 
contest  the  victory  further,  but  in  a  twinkling  dis- 
appeared through  the  back-door  of  the  garden,  which 
opened  into  a  private  lane  that  had  conniiunication 
with  the  high  road.  The  spectators  innnediately 
began  to  halloo,  "Stole  away!"  and  Rirkin  set  off 
in  pui*suit  of  him  with  great  eagerness;  but  he  had 
not  advanced  twenty  yards  in  the  lane,  when  a  thorn 
running  into  his  foot,  sent  him  hopping  back  again 
into  the  garden,  roaring  with  pain,  and  swearing 
with  vexation.  When  he  was  delivered  from  this 
annoyance  bv  the  Scotchman,  who  had  been  bred  to 
surererv,  he  looked  about  him  wildly,  exclaiminfr, 
"  Sure,  the  fellow  won't  be  such  a  rogue  as  to  run 
clear  away  with  my  boots  ! Our  landlord,  having 
reconnoitred  the  shoes  he  had  left,  which  indeed 
hardly  deserved  that  name,  "  Pray,""  said  he,  "  Mr. 
Birkin,  wa'n't  your  boots  made  of  calf  skin  ?  — 
"  Calf  skin  or  cow  skin,*"  replied  the  other,  "  I  '11 
find  a  slip  of  sheep  skin  that  will  do  his  business.  I 
lost  twenty  pounds  by  his  farce,  which  you  persuaded 
me  to  buy.  I  am  out  of  pocket  five  pounds  by  his 
d — n'd  ode  ;  and  now  this  pair  of  boots,  bran  new, 
cost  me  thirty  shillings  as  per  receipt.  But  this 
affixir  of  the  boots  is  felony  —  transportation.  1 11 
have  the  dog  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  —  I  will, 
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Mr.  S  .    I  will  be  revenged,  even  though  I 

should  lose  my  debt  in  consequence  of  his  conviction.*" 
Mr.  S  said  nothing  at  present,  but  accommo- 
dated him  with  a  pair  of  shoes  ;  then  ordered  his 
servant  to  rub  him  down,  and  comfort  him  with  a 
glass  of  rum  punch,  which  seemed  in  a  great  measure 
to  cool  the  rage  of  his  indignation.  "  After  all,""  said 
our  landlord,  "  this  is  no  more  than  a  humbug  in  the 
way  of  wit,  though  it  deserves  a  more  respectable 
epithet,  when  considered  as  an  effort  of  invention. 
Tim  l3eing,  I  suppose,  out  of  credit  with  the  cord- 
wainer,  fell  upon  this  ingenious  expedient  to  supply 
the  want  of  shoes ;  knowing  that  Mr.  Birkin,  who 
loves  humour,  would  himself  relish  the  joke  upon  a 
little  recollection.  Cropdale  literally  lives  by  his  wit, 
which  he  has  exercised  upon  all  his  friends  in  their 
turns.  He  once  borrowed  my  pony  for  five  or  six 
days  to  go  to  Salisbury,  and  sold  him  in  Smithfield 
at  his  return.  This  was  a  j  oke  of  such  a  serious  nature, 
that,  in  the  first  transports  of  my  passion,  I  had 
some  thoughts  of  prosecuting  him  for  horse-stealing ; 
and,  even  when  my  resentment  had  in  some  measure 
subsided,  as  he  industriously  avoided  me,  I  vowed  I 
would  take  satisftiction  on  his  ribs  with  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. One  day,  seeing  him  at  some  distance  in  the 
street,  coming  towards  me,  I  began  to  prepare  my 
cane  for  action,  and  walked  in  the  shadow  of  a  por- 
ter, that  he  might  not  perceive  me  soon  enough  to 
make  his  escape  ;  but,  in  the  very  instant  I  had  lifted 
up  the  instrument  of  correction,  I  found  Tim  Cropdale 
metamorphosed  into  a  miserable  blind  wretch,  feeling 
his  way  with  a  long  stick  from  post  to  post,  and  rolling 
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alx)ut  two  bald  uiilighted  orbs  instead  of  eyes.  I  was 
exceedingly  shocked  at  having  so  narrowly  escaped  the 
concern  and  disgrace  that  would  have  attended  such 
a  misiipplication  of  vengeance ;  but,  next  day,  Tim 
prevailed  upon  a  friend  of  mine  to  come  and  solicit 
my  forgiveness,  and  ofl'er  his  note,  payable  in  six 
weeks,  for  the  price  of  the  pony.  This  gentleman 
gave  me  to  understand,  that  the  blind  man  was  no 
other  than  Cropdale,  w  ho,  having  seen  me  advancing, 
and  guessing  my  intent,  had  innnediately  converted 
himself  into  the  object  aforesaid.  I  was  so  diverted 
at  the  ingenuity  of  the  evasion,  that  I  agreed  to 
pardon  his  ofl'ence,  refusing  his  note,  however,  that 
I  might  keep  a  prosecution  for  felony  hanging  over 
his  head,  as  a  security  for  his  future  good  behaviour  ; 
but  Timothy  would  by  no  means  trust  himself  in  my 
hands  till  the  note  was  accepted.  Tlien  he  made  his 
appearance  at  my  door  as  a  blind  beggar,  and  im- 
posed in  such  a  manner  upon  my  man,  w  ho  had  been 
his  old  acquaintance  and  pot-companion,  that  the 
fellow  threw  the  door  in  his  face,  and  even  threat- 
ened to  give  him  the  bastinado.  Hearing  a  noise 
in  the  hall,  I  went  thither,  and  immediately  recol- 
lecting the  figure  I  had  passed  in  the  street,  accosted 
him  by  his  own  name,  to  the  unspeakable  astonish- 
ment of  the  footman."' 

Birkin  declared  he  loved  a  joke  as  well  as  another ; 
but  asked  if  any  of  the  company  could  tell  where 
Mr.  Cropdale  lodged,  that  he  might  send  him  a 
proposal  about  restitution,  before  the  boots  should 
be  made  away  with.  "  I  would  willingly  give  him 
a  pair  of  new  shoes,"  said  he,  "  and  half  a  guinea 
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into  the  bargain,  for  the  boots,  which  fitted  me  like 
a  glove,  and  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  get  the  fellows  of 
them  till  the  good  weather  for  riding  is  over.""  The 
stuttering  wit  declared,  that  the  only  secret  which 
Cropdale  ever  kept,  was  the  place  of  his  lodgings ; 
])ut  he  believed,  that,  during  the  heats  of  summer, 
he  commonly  took  his  repose  upon  a  bulk,  or  in- 
dulged himself,  in  fresco,  with  one  of  the  kennel- 
nymphs,  under  the  portico  of  St.  Martin's  Church.  — 
"  Pox  on  him  !  ^  cried  the  bookseller,  "  he  might  as 
well  have  taken  my  whip  and  spurs  —  in  that  case, 
he  might  have  been  tempted  to  steal  another  horse, 
and  then  he  would  have  rid  to  the  devil  of  course.*" 

After  coffee,  I  took  my  leave  of  Mr.  S  ,  with 

proper  acknowledgments  of  his  civility,  and  was 
extremely  well  pletised  with  the  entertainment  of 
the  day,  though  not  yet  satisfied  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  this  connexion  betwixt  a  man  of  character 
in  the  literary  world,  and  a  parcel  of  authorlings, 
who,  in  all  probability,  would  never  be  able  to  acquire 
any  degree  of  reputation  by  their  labours.  On  this 
head  I  interrogated  my  conductor,  Dick  Ivy,  who 
answered  me  to  this  effect :  "  One  would  imagine 

S  had  some  view  to  his  own  interest,  in  giving 

countenance  and  assistance  to  those  people,  whom  he 
knows  to  be  bad  men,  as  well  as  bad  writers ;  but,  if 
he  has  any  such  view,  he  will  find  himself  disap- 
pointed ;  for  if  he  is  so  vain  as  to  imagine  he  can 
make  them  subservient  to  his  schemes  of  profit  or 
ambition,  they  are  cunning  enough  to  make  him 
tlieir  property  in  the  meantime.  There  is  not  one 
of  the  company  you  have  seen  to-day  (myself  excepted) 
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who  docs  not  owe  him  particular  obli<;ations.  One 
of  thcni  he  bailed  out  of  a  spunging-house,  and 
afterwards  paid  the  debt  —  another  he  translated 
into  his  family  and  clothed,  when  he  was  turned 
out  half-naked  from  jail,  in  consequence  of  an  act 
for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  —  a  third,  who  was 
nxiuced  to  a  woollen  ni«^htcap,  and  lived  upon  sheep's 
trotters,  up  three  pair  of  staiiN,  backward  in  Butcher 
Row,  he  took  into  present  pay  and  free  quarters, 
and  enabled  him  to  appear  as  a  gentleman,  without 
having  the  fear  of  sherifTs  officers  before  his  eyes. 
Those  who  are  in  distress,  he  supplies  with  money 
when  he  has  it,  and  with  his  credit  when  he  is  out  of 
cash.  When  they  want  business,  he  either  finds 
employment  for  them  in  his  own  service,  or  recom- 
mends them  to  booksellers,  to  execute  some  project 
he  has  formed  for  their  subsistence.  They  are  always 
welcome  to  his  table  (which,  though  plain,  is  plentiful), 
and  to  his  good  offices  as  fur  as  they  will  go ;  and, 
when  they  see  occasion,  they  make  use  of  his  name 
with  the  most  petulant  familiarity ;  nay,  they  do 
not  even  scruple  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  merit 
of  some  of  his  performances,  and  have  been  known 
to  sell  their  own  lucubrations  as  the  produce  of 
his  brain.  The  Scotchman  you  saw  at  dinner,  once 
personated  him  at  an  alehouse  in  West  Smithfield, 

and,  in  the  character  of  S  had  his  head  broke 

by  a  cowkeeper,  for  having  spoke  disrespectfully 
of  the  Christian  religion;  but  he  took  the  law 
of  him  in  his  own  person,  and  the  assailant  was 
fain  to  give  him  ten  pounds  to  withdraw  his 
action.'"* 
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I  observed  that  all  this  appearance  of  liberality  on 

the  side  of  Mr.  S  was  easily  accounted  for,  on 

the  supposition  that  they  flattered  him  in  private, 
and  engaged  his  adversaries  in  public  ;  and  vet  I  was 
astonished,  when  I  recollected  that  I  often  had  seen 
this  writer  virulently  abused  in  papers,  poems,  and 
pamphlets,  and  not  a  pen  was  drawn  in  his  defence. 
"  But  you  will  be  more  astonished,"*  said  he,  "  when  I 
assure  you  those  very  guests,  whom  you  saw  at  his 
table  to-d.iv,  were  the  authors  of  great  part  of  that 
abuse  ;  and  he  himself  is  well  aware  of  their  particular 
favours,  for  they  are  all  eager  to  detect  and  Ixitray 
one  another.*"  —  "  Rut  this  is  doing  the  devil's  work 
for  nothing,*"  cried  I.  **  What  should  induce  them 
to  revile  their  benefactor  without  provocation?*"  — 
"Envy,*"  answered  Dick,  "  is  the  general  incitement ; 
but  they  are  galled  bv  an  additional  scourge  of  provo- 
cation.   S          directs  a  literary  journal,  in  which 

their  productions  are  necessarily  brought  to  trial ; 
and  though  many  of  them  have  lx?en  treated  with 
such  lenity  and  favour  as  thev  little  deserved,  yet  the 
slightest  censure,  such  as,  perhaps,  could  not  be 
avoided  with  any  pretensions  to  candour  and  impar- 
tiality, has  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  those  authors  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  have  taken  innnediate  ven- 
geance on  the  critic  in  anonymous  libels,  letters,  and 
lampoons.  Indeed,  all  the  writers  of  the  age,  good, 
Imd,  and  indifferent,  from  the  moment  he  assumed 
this  office,  lx?came  his  enemies,  either  professed  or  in 
petto,  except  those  of  his  friends  who  knew  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  his  strictures ;  and  he  must 
be  a  wiser  man  than  me,  who  can  tell  what  advantage 
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or  satisftu'tion  ho  derives  from  iKiviiig  brought  such 
a  nest  of  lioniets  til)out  his  ears/' 

I  owirhI  that  was  a  point  which  iiii«;ht  deserve  con- 
siileration  ;  but  still  1  ex|)i*esse<l  a  desire  to  know 
lus  mil  motives  for  contiiuiiii»;  his  friendsliij)  to  a  set 
of  nuseids  e(|uallv  uiii^rateful  and  insiirnifieant.  He 
said,  he  did  not  pretend  to  assiirn  any  reasonable 
motive;  that,  if  the  truth  must  l>e  told,  the  man  was, 
in  point  of  eonduet,  a  most  incorri«;il)le  fool  ;  tliat, 
thou«;h  he  pretendcnl  to  have  a  knack  at  hitting  oil* 
characters,  he  blundered  strangely  in  the  distribution 
of  his  favours,  w  hich  were  generally  iK'stowed  on  the 
most  undeserving  of  those  who  had  i-ecoui-se  to  his 
assistance ;  that,  indeed,  this  pix'ference  was  not  so 
much  owing  to  a  want  of  discernment,  as  to  want  of 
resolution  ;  for  he  had  not  fortitude  enough  to  resist 
the  iniportunity  even  of  the  most  worthless ;  and  as 
he  did  not  know  the  value  of  money,  there  was  very 
little  merit  in  parting  with  it  so  easily ;  that  his 
pride  was  gratified  in  seeing  himself  courted  by  such 
a  number  of  literary  dependants  ;  that,  probably,  he 
delighted  in  hearing  them  expose  and  traduce  one 
another ;  and,  fijiallv,  from  their  information,  he 
Ixicame  acquainted  with  all  the  transactions  of  Grub 
Street,  which  he  had  some  thoughts  of  compiling, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  public. 

I  could  not  help  suspecting,  from  Dick\s  discourse, 

that  he  had  some  particular  grudge  against  S  , 

upon  whose  conduct  he  had  put  the  worst  construc- 
tion it  would  bear ;  and,  by  dint  of  cross-examina- 
tion, I  found  he  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
character  which  had  been  given  in  the  Review  of 
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his  last  performance,  though  it  had  been  treated 
civilly,  in  consequence  of  the  author's  application  to 

the  critic.     By  all  accounts,  S  is  not  without 

weakness  and  caprice ;  but  he  is  certainly  good- 
humoured  and  civilised ;  nor  do  I  find,  that  there  is 
anything  overbearing,  cruel,  or  implacable  in  his 
dis{X)sition. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  authors,  that  you  will 
perhaps  susj)ect  I  intend  to  enrol  myself  among  the 
frateniity  ;  but,  if  I  were  a^-tually  qualified  for  the 
profession,  it  is  at  best  but  a  desj)erate  resource 
against  starving,  as  it  afFt)nls  no  provision  for  old  age 
and  infirmity.  Salmon,  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  is  now 
in  a  gaiTet,  compiling  matter  at  a  guinea  a  sheet, 
for  a  mo<leni  histonan,  who,  in  point  of  age,  might 
Ix?  his  grandchild ;  and  Psalmanazar,  after  having 
drudged  half  a  century  in  the  literary  mill,  in  all  the 
simplicity  and  abstinence  of  an  Asiatic,  subsists  upon 
the  charity  of  a  few  booksellers,  just  sufficient  to  keep 
him  from  the  parish.  I  think  Guy,  who  was  himself 
a  bookseller,  ought  to  have  appropriated  one  wing 
or  waixl  of  his  hospibil  to  the  use  of  decayed  authors  ; 
though,  indeed,  there  is  neither  hospital,  college,  or 
workhouse,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  large  enough 
to  contiiin  the  poor  of  this  society,  composcnl,  as  it  is, 
from  the  refuse  of  every  other  profession. 

I  know  not  whether  you  will  find  any  amusement 
in  this  account  of  an  odd  race  of  mortals,  whose  con- 
stitution had,  I  own,  greatly  interested  the  curiosity 
of,  yours,  J.  Melford. 

LoKDOK,  June  10. 
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To  Miss  Lkiitia  \Villis,  at  Gloucester. 

My  dear  Lf.tty,  —  Tliere  is  somethin*^  on  inv 
spirits,  which  I  should  not  venture  to  fonniuinioite  by 
the  post;  hilt  haviii"^  tlie  ()p[)()rtunit v  of  Mrs.  Hivnt- 
wootl's  return,  I  seize  it  ea«;erlv,  to  ilisl)urtlien  my 
poor  lieart,  which  is  oppressed  with  fear  and  vexa- 
tion. —  O  lA'tty  !  what  a  miserable  situation  it  is  to 
Ik?  without  a  friend  to  whom  one  can  apply  for 
counsel  and  consolation  in  distress  !  I  hinted  in  my 
hist,  that  one  Mr.  Barton  had  been  very  particular  in 
his  civilities.  I  can  no  lonj^er  mistake  his  meanin*;. 
He  has  formally  professed  himself  my  admirer  ;  and, 
after  a  thousand  assiduities,  j)erceiving  I  made  but  a 
cold  return  to  his  addresses,  he  htid  recourse  to  the 
mediation  of  Lady  Griskin,  who  has  acted  the  part 
of  a  very  warm  advocate  in  his  behalf.  But,  my  dear 
Willis,  her  ladyship  overacts  her  pail  —  she  not  only 
expatiates  on  the  ample  fortune,  the  great  connexions, 
and  the  unblemished  character  of  Mr.  Barton,  but 
she  takes  the  trouble  to  catechise  me  ;  and,  two  days 
ago,  peremptorily  told  me,  that  a  girl  of  my  age 
could  not  possibly  resist  so  many  considerations,  if 
her  heart  was  not  pre-engaged. 

This  insinuation  threw  me  into  such  a  flutter,  that 
she  could  not  but  observe  my  disorder ;  and,  presum- 
ing upon  the  discovery,  insisted  upon  my  making  her 
the  confidante  of  my  passion.  But,  although  I  had 
not  such  command  of  myself  as  to  conceal  the  emo- 
tion of  mv  heart,  I  am  not  such  a  child  as  to  disclose 
its  secrets  to  a  person  who  would  certainly  use  them 
to  its  prejudice.    I  told  her,  it  was  no  wonder  if  I 
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was  out  of  countenance  at  her  introducing  a  subject 
of  conversation  so  unsuitable  to  my  years  and  inex- 
perience. That  I  believed  Mr.  Barton  was  a  very 
worthy  gentleman,  and  I  was  much  obliged  to  him 
for  his  good  opinion  ;  but  the  affections  were  invol- 
untary, and  mine,  in  particular,  had  as  yet  made  no 
concessions  in  his  favour.  She  shook  her  head  with 
an  air  of  distrust  that  made  me  tremble  ;  and  observed, 
that,  if  my  affections  were  free,  they  would  submit  to 
the  decision  of  prudence,  especially  when  enforced  by 
the  authority  of  those  who  had  a  right  to  direct  my 
conduct.  This  remark  implied  a  design  to  interest 
my  uncle  or  my  aunt,  perhaps  my  brother,  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Barton's  passion  ;  and  I  am  sadly  afraid  that 
my  aunt  is  already  gained  over.  Yesterday,  in  the 
forenoon,  he  had  been  walking  with  us  in  the  park, 
and  stopping  in  our  return  at  a  toy-shop,  he  pre- 
sented her  with  a  very  fine  snuff-box,  and  me  with  a 
gold  etuis,  which  I  resolutely  refused,  till  she  com- 
manded me  to  accept  of  it  on  pain  of  her  displeasure. 
Nevertheless,  being  still  unsatisfied  with  respect  to 
the  propriety  of  receiving  this  toy,  I  signified  my 
doubts  to  my  brother,  who  said  he  would  consult 
my  uncle  on  the  subject,  and  seemed  to  think  Mr. 
Barton  had  been  rather  premature  in  his  presents. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  this  consultation. 
Heaven  knows ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  produce  an 
explanation  with  Mr.  Barton,  who  will,  no  doubt, 
avow  his  passion,  and  solicit  their  consent  to  a  con- 
nexion which  my  soul  abhors  ;  for,  my  dearest  Letty, 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  love  Mr.  Barton,  even  if  my 
heart  was  untouched  by  any  other  tenderness.  Not 
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that  there  is  anything  disagreeable  about  his  person  ; 
but  there  is  a  total  want  of  that  nameless  charm 
which  captivates  and  controls  the  enchanted  spirit  — 
at  least  he  appears  to  me  to  have  this  defect ;  but  if 
he  had  all  the  engaging  qualifications  which  a  man 
can  possess,  they  would  be  excited  in  vain  against 
that  constancy  which,  I  flatter  myself,  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  my  nature.  No,  my  dear  Willis,  I  may 
be  involved  in  fresh  troubles,  and  I  believe  I  shall, 
from  the  importunities  of  this  gentleman,  and  the 
violence  of  my  relations ;  but  my  heart  is  incapable 
of  change. 

You  know  I  put  no  faith  in  dreams  ;  and  yet  I 
have  been  much  disturbed  by  one  that  visited  me 
last  night.  —  I  thought  I  was  in  a  church,  where  a 
certain  person,  whom  you  know,  was  on  the  point  of 
being  married  to  my  aunt ;  that  the  clergyman  was 
Mr.  Barton,  and  that  poor  forlorn  I  stood  weeping  in 
a  corner,  half  naked,  and  without  shoes  or  stockings. 
Now  I  know  there  is  nothing  so  childish  as  to  be 
moved  by  those  vain  illusions  ;  but,  nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  all  my  reason,  this  hath  made  a  strong  im- 
pression upon  my  mind,  which  begins  to  be  very 
gloomy.  Indeed,  I  have  another  more  substantial 
cause  of  affliction.  I  have  some  religious  scruples, 
my  dear  friend,  which  lie  heavy  on  my  conscience. 
I  was  persuaded  to  go  to  the  Tabernacle,  where  I 
heard  a  discourse  that  affected  me  deeply.  I  have 
prayed  fervently  to  be  enlightened,  but  as  yet  I  am 
not  sensible  of  these  inward  motions,  these  opera- 
tions of  grace,  which  are  the  signs  of  a  regenerated 
spirit ;  and  therefore  I  begin  to  be  in  terrible  appre- 
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hcn^ions  about  the  state  of  my  poor  soul.  Some  of 
our  family  have  had  very  uncommon  accessions, 
particularly  my  aunt  and  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who  some- 
times s|)eak  as  if  they  were  really  inspired ;  so  that 
I  am  not  like  to  want  for  either  exhortation  or 
example,  to  purify  my  thoughts*,  and  recall  them 
from  the  vanities  of  this  world,  which,  indeed,  I 
would  willingly  resign,  if  it  was  in  my  power;  but, 
to  make  this  sacrifice,  I  must  be  enabled  by  such 
assistance  from  above  as  hath  not  yet  been  indulged 
to  your  unfortunate  friend,  Lydia  Melford. 
June  10. 

To  Sib  Watkin  Phillips,  Bart,  of  Jesus  CoUegty 

Oxon. 

Dkar  Philips,  —  llie  moment  I  received  your 
letter,  I  began  to  execute  your  commission.  With 
the  assistance  of  mine  host  at  the  Bull  and  Gate,  I 
discovered  the  place  to  which  your  fugitive  valet  had 
retreated,  and  taxe<l  him  with  his  dishonesty,  llie 
ft'llow  was  in  manifest  confusion  at  sight  of  me  — 
but  he  denied  the  charge  with  great  confidence ;  till 
I  told  him,  that,  if  he  would  give  up  the  watch, 
which  Wits  a  familv-piece,  he  might  keep  the  money 
and  the  clothes,  and  go  to  the  devil  his  own  way, 
at  his  leisure  ;  but,  if  he  rejecte<l  this  proposal,  I 
would  deliver  him  forthwith  to  the  couNtable,  whom 
I  hud  proviilcd  for  that  })urpose,  and  he  would  carry 
him  lx?fore  the  justic^e  without  farther  delay.  Afler 
some  hesitation,  he  desired  to  speak  with  me  in  the 
next  room,  where  he  protluctxl  the  watch,  with  all 
its  appendages;  and  I  have  deliveretl  it  to  our  land- 
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lonl,  to  be  sent  you  bv  tbe  first  safe  coiivovjuuv. 
So  iiuub  for  business. 

I  ^ball  ^row  vain  upon  your  Mivin^  you  find  i-n- 
terUiinnunt  in  inv  Utter>,  barren  lus  tbey  certainly 
arc,  of  incident  and  injportanee  ;  l)eeause  your  amuse- 
ment must  arise,  not  from  tbe  matter,  l)ut  from  the 
maimer,  which  you  know  is  all  my  own.  Animated, 
therefore,  by  the  approbation  of  a  |)erson  whose  nice 
tiLste  and  consumnuite  judgment  I  can  no  longer 
doubt,  I  will  cheerfully  pnK'eetl  with  our  memoii*s. 
As  it  is  detenninetl  we  shall  set  out  next  week  for 
Yorkshire,  I  went  to-day,  in  the  foivnoon,  with  my 
uncle,  to  see  a  carria^'  belongin«;  to  a  coachmaker 
in  our  neit^hlwurhood.  Turning  down  a  narrow 
lane,  behind  Long  Acre,  we  |K'rceived  a  crowd  of 
jK'ople  standing  at  a  door,  which,  it  seems,  opened 
into  a  kind  of  Methodi>t  meeting,  and  were  informed 
tliat  n  footman  was  then  holding  forth  to  the  con- 
gregation within.  Curious  to  see  this  phenomenon, 
we  squeezed  into  the  place  with  nuich  dilliculty  ;  and 
who  should  this  preacher  be,  but  the  identical 
Humphry  Clinker  !  He  had  finished  his  sermon,  and 
given  out  a  psidm,  the  first  stave  of  which  he  sung 
with  peculiar  grace.  But,  if  we  were  astonished  to 
see  Clinker  in  the  pulpit,  we  were  altogether  con- 
founded at  finding  all  the  females  of  our  family 
among  tlie  audience.  There  was  Lady  Griskin,  Mrs. 
Tabitha  Bramble,  Mrs.  Winifred  Jenkins,  my  sister 
Liddy,  and  Mr.  Barton,  and  all  of  them  joined  in 
the  psalmody  with  strong  marks  of  devotion. 

I  could  hardly  keep  my  gravity  on  this  ludicrous 
occasion  ;  but  old  Squaretoes  was  differently  affected. 
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The  first  thing  that  struck  him  was  the  presumption 
of  his  lacquey,  whom  he  commanded  to  come  down, 
with  such  an  air  of  authority,  as  Humphry  did  not 
think  proper  to  disregard.  He  descended  imme- 
diately, and  all  the  people  were  in  commotion. 
Barton  looked  exceedingly  sheepish.  Lady  Griskin 
flirted  her  fan,  Mrs.  Tabby  groaned  in  spirit,  Liddy 
changed  countenance,  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  sobbed  as 
if  her  heart  was  breaking.  My  uncle,  with  a  sneer, 
asked  pardon  of  the  ladies  for  having  interrupted 
their  devotions,  saying,  he  had  particular  business 
with  the  preacher,  whom  he  ordered  to  call  a  hack- 
ney-coach. This  being  immediately  brought  up  to 
the  end  of  the  lane,  he  handed  Liddy  into  it,  and 
my  aunt  and  I  following  him,  we  drove  home,  with- 
out taking  any  farther  notice  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, who  still  remained  in  silent  astonishment. 

Mr.  Bramble,  perceiving  Liddy  in  great  trepida- 
tion, assumed  a  milder  aspect,  bidding  her  be 
under  no  concern,  for  he  was  not  at  all  displeased  at 
anything  she  had  done.  "  I  have  no  objection," 
said  he,  "  to  your  being  religiously  inclined ;  but  I 
don't  think  my  servant  is  a  proper  ghostly  director 
for  a  devotee  of  your  sex  and  character.  If,  in  fact, 
as  I  rather  believe,  your  aunt  is  not  the  sole  con- 
ductress of  this  machine.'*''  —  Mrs.  Tabitha  made  no 
answer,  but  threw  up  the  whites  of  her  eyes,  as  if  in 
the  act  of  ejaculation.  Poor  Liddy  said  she  had  no 
right  to  the  title  of  a  devotee  ;  that  she  thought 
there  was  no  harm  in  hearing  a  pious  discourse, 
even  if  it  came  from  a  footman,  especially  as  her 
aunt  was  present ;  but  that,  if  she  had  erred  from 
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igiioni!ux\  she  }io|h'(1  lie  would  excuse  it,  as  she  could 
not  l)ear  the  (houi;ht-s  of  liviii«;  under  Iiis  dispK'asure. 
'i'he  old  gentleman,  pressing  her  hand,  with  a  tender 
smile,  said  she  was  a  goo<l  girl,  and  that  he  did  not 
l)elieve  her  capable  of  doing  anything  tliat  coukl 
give  him  the  least  umbnige  or  disgust. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  lodgings,  he  commanded 
Mr.  Clinker  to  attend  him  upstaii-s,  and  spoke  to 
him  in  these  wonls :  "Since  you  are  called  u[)()n  by 
the  Spirit  to  pn^ach  and  teach,  it  is  higli  time  to  lay 
aside  the  livery  of  au  earthlv  master,  and,  for  my 
part,  I  am  unworthy  to  have  an  apostle  in  my  ser- 
vice.'^ —  "I  hojH?,*^  siiid  Humphry,  "  I  have  not  failed 
in  niv  duty  to  your  honour  ;  I  should  be  a  vile 
wi-etch  if  I  did,  considering  the  misery  from  which 
your  charity  and  compassion  relieved  me ;  but  hav- 
ing an  inwanl  admonition  of  the  Spirit""  —  "Ad- 
monition of  the  devil  !  ""cried  the  s(juii'e  in  a  passion. 
"What  mlmonition,  you  blockhejul?  Wliat  right 
has  such  a  fellow  as  you  to  set  up  for  a  reformer?  ^ 
—  "  Begging  your  honour's  pardon,"  replied  Clinker, 
"  may  not  the  new  light  of  God's  grace  shine  upon 
the  poor  and  the  ignorant  in  their  humility,  as  well 
as  upon  the  wealthy  and  the  philosopher,  in  all  his 
pride  of  human  learning  ? —  "  you  imagine 

to  be  the  new  light  of  grace,^  said  his  master,  "  I 
take  to  be  a  deceitful  vapour,  glimmering  through 
a  crack  in  your  upper  storey  ;  in  a  word,  Mr.  Clinker, 
I  will  have  no  light  in  my  family  but  what  pays  the 
king's  taxes,  unless  it  be  the  light  of  reason,  which 
you  don't  pretend  to  follow.'"' 

"  Ah,  sir !  "  cried  Humphry,  "  the  light  of  reason 
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is  no  more,  in  comparison  to  the  light  I  mean,  than 
a  farthing  candle  to  the  sun  at  noon.""  —  "  Very  true,"" 
said  my  uncle,  "  the  one  will  serve  to  show  you  your 
way,  and  the  other  to  dazzle  and  confound  your 
weak  brain.  Hark  ye.  Clinker,  you  are  either  an 
hypocritical  knave,  or  a  wrong-headed  enthusiast, 
and,  in  either  case  unfit  for  my  service.  If  you  are  a 
quack  in  sanctity  and  devotion,  you  will  find  it  an 
easy  matter  to  impose  upon  silly  women,  and  othei-s 
of  crazed  understanding,  who  will  contribute  lavishly 
for  your  support.  If  you  are  really  seduced  by  the 
reveries  of  a  disturbed  imagination,  the  sooner  you 
lose  your  senses  entirely,  the  better  for  yourself  and 
the  community.  In  that  case  some  charitable  person 
might  provide  you  with  a  dark  room  and  clean  straw 
in  Bedlam,  where  it  would  not  be  in  your  power  to 
infect  others  with  your  fanaticism ;  whereas,  if  you  have 
just  reflection  enough  left  to  maintain  the  character 
of  a  chosen  vessel  in  the  meetings  of  the  godly,  you 
and  your  hearers  will  be  misled  by  a  Will-o'-the-wisp 
from  one  error  into  another,  till  you  are  plunged 
into  religious  frenzy;  and  then,  perhaps,  you  will 
hang  yourself  in  despair."  —  "  Which  the  Lord,  of 
his  infinite  mercy,  forbid  ! exclaimed  the  affrighted 
Clinker.  "  It  is  very  possible  I  may  be  under  the 
temptation  of  the  devil,  who  wants  to  wreck  me  on 
the  rocks  of  spiritual  pride.  Your  honour  says  I  am 
either  a  knave  or  a  madman;  now,  as  I'll  assure 
your  honour  I  am  no  knave,  it  follows  that  I  must 
be  mad ;  therefore,  I  beseech  your  honour,  upon  my 
knees,  to  take  my  case  into  consideration,  that  means 
may  be  used  for  my  recovery.'' 
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Tlie  squire  could  not  help  sniiliufij  at  the  poor  fel- 
low\s  simplicity,  and  promised  to  take  care  of  him, 
provided  he  would  mind  the  business  of  his  place, 
>vithout  running  after  the  new  light  of  Methodism  ; 
but  Mi's.  Tabitha  took  offence  at  his  humility,  which 
she  interpreted  into  poorness  of  spirit  and  worldly- 
mindedness  ;  she  upbraided  him  with  the  want  of 
courage  to  suffer  for  conscience'  sake ;  she  ob- 
served, that  if  he  should  lose  his  place  for  bearing 
testimony  of  the  truth,  Providence  would  not  fail 
to  find  him  another,  perhaps  more  advantageous ; 
and  declaring,  that  it  could  not  be  very  agree- 
able to  live  in  a  family  where  an  inquisition  was 
established,  retired  to  another  room  in  great 
agitation. 

My  uncle  followed  her  with  a  significant  look  ;  then 
turning  to  the  preacher,  "  You  hear  what  my  sister 
says.  If  you  cannot  live  with  me  upon  such  terms  as 
I  have  prescribed,  the  vineyard  of  Methodism  lies 
before  you,  and  she  seems  very  well  disposed  to 
reward  your  labour.'*''  —  "I  would  not  willingly  give 
offence  to  any  soul  upon  earth,"  answered  Hutnphry ; 
"  her  ladyship  has  been  very  good  to  me  ever  since  we 
came  to  London  ;  and  surely  she  has  a  heart  turned 
for  religious  exercises,  and  both  she  and  Lady  Gris- 
kin  sing  psalms  and  hymns  like  tw  o  cherubims  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  am  bound  to  love  and  obey  your 
honour.  It  becometh  not  such  a  poor  ignorant  fellow 
as  me  to  hold  dispute  with  a  gentleman  of  rank  and 
learning.  As  for  the  matter  of  knowledge,  I  am  no 
more  than  a  beast  in  comparison  to  your  honour, 
therefore  I  submit ;  and,  with  God''s  grace,  I  will 
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follow  you  to  the  worWs  end,  if  you  don't  think  me 
too  far  gone  to  be  out  of  confinement."^ 

His  master  promised  to  keep  him  for  some  time 
longer  on  trial ;  then  desired  to  know  in  what  manner 
Lady  Griskin  and  Mr.  Barton  came  to  join  their 
religious  society.  He  told  him,  that  her  ladyship  was 
the  person  who  first  carried  my  aunt  and  sister  to  the 
Tabernacle,  whither  he  attended  them,  and  had  his 

devotion  kindled  by  Mr.  W  's  preaching  ;  that 

he  was  confirmed  in  this  new  way  by  the  preacher'*s 
sermons,  which  he  had  bought  and  studied  with  great 
attention ;  that  his  discourse  and  prayers  had  brought 
over  Mrs.  Jenkins  and  the  housemaid  to  the  same  way 
of  thinking  ;  but  as  for  Mr.  Barton,  he  had  never  seen 
him  at  service  before  this  day,  when  he  came  in  com- 
pany with  Lady  Griskin.  Humphry  moreover  owned, 
that  he  had  been  encouraged  to  mount  the  rostrum  by 
the  example  and  success  of  a  weaver,  who  was  much 
followed  as  a  powerful  minister;  that,  on  his  first 
trial,  he  found  himself  under  such  strong  impulsions, 
as  made  him  believe  he  was  certainly  moved  by  the 
Spirit,  and  that  he  had  assisted  in  Lady  Griskin's 
and  several  private  houses,  at  exercises  of  devotion. 

Mr.  Bramble  was  no  sooner  informed  that  her  lady- 
ship had  acted  as  the  primum  mobile  of  this  confede- 
racy, than  he  concluded  she  had  only  made  use  of 
Clinker  as  a  tool,  subservient  to  the  execution  of  some 
design,  to  the  true  secret  of  which  he  was  an  utter 
stranger.  He  observed,  that  her  ladyship\s  brain  was 
a  perfect  mill  for  projects,  and  that  she  and  Tabby 
had  certainly  engaged  in  some  secret  treaty,  the 
nature  of  which  he  could  not  comprehend.    I  told 
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him  I  thought  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  perceive 
the  drift  of  Mrs.  Tabitha,  wliich  was  to  ensnare  the 
heart  of  Barton,  and  that  in  all  likelihood  my  Lady 
Griskin  acted  as  her  auxiliary  ;  that  this  supposition 
would  account  for  their  endeavoui-s  to  convert  him 
to  Methodism  ;  an  event  which  would  occasion  a  con- 
nexion of  souls  that  might  be  easily  improved  into  a 
matrimonial  union. 

My  uncle  seemed  to  be  much  diverted  by  the 
thoughts  of  this  scheme's  succeeding ;  but  I  gave  him 
to  understand,  that  Barton  was  pre-engaged ;  that  he 
had  the  day  before  made  a  present  of  an  etuis  to 
Liddy,  which  her  aunt  had  obliged  her  to  receive, 
with  a  v^ew,  no  doubt,  to  countenance  her  own  accept- 
ing of  a  snufF-box  at  the  same  time ;  that  my  sister 
having  made  me  acquainted  with  this  incident,  I  had 
desired  an  explanation  of  Mr.  Barton,  who  declared 
his  intentions  were  honourable,  and  expressed  his  hope 
that  I  would  have  no  objection  to  his  alliance  ;  that  I 
thanked  him  for  the  honour  he  had  intended  our 
family,  but  told  him  it  would  be  necessary  to  consult 
her  uncle  and  aunt,  who  were  her  guardians,  and  their 
approbation  being  obtained,  I  could  have  no  objection 
to  his  proposal,  though  I  was  persuaded  that  no 
violence  would  be  offered  to  my  sister's  inclinations, 
in  a  transaction  that  so  nearly  interested  the  happi- 
ness of  her  future  life  ;  that  he  assured  me  he  should 
never  think  of  availing  himself  of  a  guardian's  author- 
ity, unless  he  could  render  his  addresses  agreeable  to 
the  young  lady  herself ;  and  that  he  would  immedi- 
ately demand  permission  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bramble 
to  make  Liddy  a  tender  of  his  hand  and  fortune. 
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The  squire  was  not  insensible  to  the  advantages  of 
such  a  match,  and  declared  he  would  promote  it  with 
all  his  influence ;  but  when  I  took  notice  that  there 
seemed  to  be  an  aversion  on  the  side  of  Liddy,  he 
said  he  would  sound  her  on  the  subject;  and,  if  her 
reluctance  was  such  as  would  not  be  easily  overcome, 
he  would  civilly  decline  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Barton ; 
for  he  thought  that,  in  the  choice  of  a  husband,  a 
young  woman  ought  not  to  sacrifice  the  feelings  of 
her  heart  for  any  consideration  upon  earth.  "  Liddy 
is  not  so  desperate,""  said  he, "  as  to  worship  fortune  at 
such  an  expense.""  I  take  it  for  granted  this  whole 
affair  will  end  in  smoke,  though  there  seems  to  be  a 
storm  brewing  in  the  quarter  of  Mrs.  Tabby,  who 
sat  with  all  the  sullen  dignity  of  silence  at  dinner, 
seemingly  pregnant  with  complaint  and  expostulation. 
As  she  hath  certainly  marked  Barton  for  her  own 
prey,  she  cannot  possibly  favour  his  suit  to  Liddy, 
and  therefore  I  expect  something  extraordinary  will 
attend  his  declaring  himself  my  sister"*s  admirer. 
This  declaration  will  certainly  be  made  in  form,  as 
soon  as  the  lover  can  pick  up  resolution  enough  to 
stand  the  brunt  of  Mrs.  Tabby's  disappointment ;  for 
he  is,  without  doubt,  aware  of  her  designs  upon  his 
person.  The  particulars  of  the  denouement  you  shall 
know  in  due  season.  Meanwhile  I  am,  always  yours, 
London,  June  10.  J.  Melford. 

To  Dr.  Lewis. 

Dear  Lewis,  —  The  deceitful  calm  was  of  short 
duration.    I  am  plunged  again  in  a  sea  of  vexation, 
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and  the  complaints  in  my  stomach  and  bowels  are 
returned,  so  that  I  suppose  I  shall  be  disabled  from 
prosecuting  the  excursion  I  had  planned.  What  the 
devil  had  I  to  do  to  come  plague-hunting  with  a  leash 
of  females  in  my  train  ?  Yesterday  my  precious  sister, 
who,  by  the  bye,  had  been  for  some  time  a  professed 
Methodist,  came  into  my  apartment,  attended  by  Mr. 
Barton,  and  desired  an  audience  with  a  very  stately 
air.  "  Brother,'**  said  she,  "  this  gentleman  has  some- 
thing to  propose,  which  I  flatter  myself  will  be  the 
more  acceptable,  as  it  will  rid  you  of  a  troublesome 
companion.'''  Then  Mr.  Barton  proceeded  to  this 
effect :  "  I  am,  indeed,  extremely  ambitious  of  being 
allied  to  your  family,  Mr.  Bramble,  and  I  hope  you 
will  see  no  cause  to  interpose  your  authority "  — 
"  As  for  authority,''  said  Tabby,  interrupting  him 
with  some  warmth,  "  I  know  of  none  that  he  has  a 
right  to  use  on  this  occasion  ;  if  I  pay  him  the  com- 
pliment of  making  him  acquainted  with  the  step  I 
intend  to  take,  it  is  all  he  can  expect  in  reason ;  this 
is  as  much  as  I  believe  he  would  do  by  me  if  he 
intended  to  change  his  own  situation  in  life ;  in  a 
word,  brother,  I  am  so  sensible  of  Mr.  Barton's 
extraordinary  merit,  that  I  have  been  prevailed  upon 
to  alter  my  resolution  of  living  a  single  life,  and  to 
put  my  happiness  in  his  hands,  by  vesting  him  with 
a  legal  title  to  my  person  and  fortune,  such  as  they 
are.  The  business  at  present  is  to  have  the  writings 
dra\NTi,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
recommend  a  lawyer  to  me  for  that  purpose  "  — 

You  may  guess  what  an  effect  this  overture  had 
upon  me,  who,  from  the  information  of  my  nephew, 
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expected  that  Barton  was  to  make  a  formal  declaration 
of  his  passion  for  Liddy  ;  I  could  not  help  gazing  in 
silent  astonishment,  alternately  at  Tabby  and  her  sup- 
posed admirer,  which  last  hung  his  head  in  the  most 
awkward  confusion  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  re- 
tired, on  pretence  of  being  suddenly  seized  with  a 
vertigo.  Mrs.  Tabitha  affected  much  concern,  and 
would  have  him  make  use  of  a  bed  in  the  house  ;  but 
he  insisted  upon  going  home,  that  he  might  have 
recourse  to  some  drops,  which  he  kept  for  such  emer- 
gencies, and  his  inamorata  acquiesced.  In  the  mean- 
time I  wEis  exceedingly  puzzled  at  this  adventure, 
though  I  suspected  the  truth,  and  did  not  know  in 
what  manner  to  demean  myself  towards  Mrs.  Tabitha, 
when  Jerry  came  in  and  told  me  he  had  just  seen 
Mr.  Barton  alight  from  his  chariot  at  Lady  Griskin's 
door.  This  incident  seemed  to  threaten  a  visit  from 
her  ladyship,  with  which  we  were  honoured  accord- 
ingly, in  less  than  half  an  hour.  "  I  find,""  said  she, 
"  there  has  been  a  match  of  cross  purposes  among 
you,  good  folks,  and  I 'm  come  to  set  you  to  rights."" 
So  saying,  she  presented  me  with  the  following 
billet:  — 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  I  no  sooner  recollected  myself  from 
the  extreme  confusion  I  was  thrown  into  by  that  un- 
lucky mistake  of  your  sister,  than  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  assure  you,  that  my  devoirs  to  Mrs.  Bramble  never 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  ordinary  civility,  and  that  my 
heart  is  unalterably  fixed  upon  Miss  Liddy  Melford,  as 
I  had  the  honour  to  declare  to  her  brother,  when  he 
questioned  me  upon  that  subject.  Lady  Griskin  has 
been  so  good  as  to  charge  herself,  not  only  with  the 
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delivery  of  this  note,  but  also  with  the  task  of  unde- 
ceiving Mrs.  Bramble,  for  whom  I  have  the  most  pro- 
found respect  and  veneration,  though  my  affection  being 
otherwise  engaged,  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of,  sir, 
your  very  humble  servant,  Ralph  Barton." 

Having  cast  my  eyes  over  this  billet,  I  told  her 
ladyship  that  I  would  no  longer  retard  the  friendly 
office  she  had  undertaken,  and  I  and  Jerry  forthwith 
retired  into  another  room.  There  we  soon  perceived 
the  conversation  grow  very  warm  betwixt  the  two 
ladies ;  and  at  length  could  distinctly  hear  certain 
terms  of  altercation,  which  we  could  no  longer  delay 
inteiTupting,  with  any  regard  to  decorum.  When 
we  entered  the  scene  of  contention,  we  found  Liddy 
had  joined  the  disputants,  and  stood  trembling 
betwixt  them,  as  if  she  had  been  afraid  they  would 
have  proceeded  to  something  more  practical  than 
words.  Lady  Griskin's  face  was  like  the  full  moon 
in  a  storm  of  wind,  glaring,  fiery,  and  portentous ; 
while  Tabby  looked  grim  and  ghastly,  with  an  aspect 
breathing  discord  and  dismay. 

Our  appearance  put  a  stop  to  their  mutual  revil- 
ings  ;  but  her  ladyship  turning  to  me,  "  Cousin,"  said 
she,  "I  can't  help  saying  I  have  met  with  a  very 
ungrateful  return  from  this  lady  for  the  pains  I  have 
taken  to  serve  her  family."  —  "  My  family  is  much 
obliged  to  your  ladyship,"  cried  Tabby,  with  a  kind 
of  hysterical  giggle,  "  but  we  have  no  right  to  the 
good  offices  of  such  an  honourable  go-between."  — 
"  But  for  all  that,  good  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble,"  re- 
sumed the  other,  "  I  shall  be  content  with  the  reflec- 
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tion,  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward  ;  and  it  shall  not 
be  my  fault  if  you  continue  to  make  yourself  ridicu- 
lous. Mr.  Bramble,  who  has  no  little  interest  of  his 
own  to  serve,will,  no  doubt,  contribute  all  in  his  power 
to  promote  a  match  betwixt  Mr.  Barton  and  his 
niece,  which  will  be  equally  honourable  and  advanta- 
geous ;  and  I  dare  say  Miss  Liddy  herself  will  have 
no  objection  to  a  measure  so  well  calculated  to  make 
her  happy  in  life."  —  "I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon," 
said  Liddy,  with  great  vivacity,  "  I  have  nothing  but 
misery  to  expect  from  such  a  measure,  and  I  hope 
my  guardians  will  have  too  much  compassion  to 
barter  my  peace  of  mind  for  any  consideration  of 
interest  or  fortune."  —  "  Upon  my  word,  Miss 
Liddy  !  "  said  she,  "  you  have  profited  by  the  example 
of  your  good  aunt ;  I  comprehend  your  meaning,  and 
will  explain  it  when  I  have  a  proper  opportunity  ;  in 
the  meantime  I  shall  take  my  leave;  madam,  your 
most  obedient  and  devoted  humble  servant,"  said  she, 
advancing  close  up  to  my  sister,  and  curtseying  so 
low,  that  I  thought  she  intended  to  squat  herself 
down  on  the  floor.  This  salutation  Tabby  returned 
with  equal  solemnity  ;  and  the  expression  of  the  two 
faces,  while  they  continued  in  this  attitude,  would  be 
no  bad  subject  for  a  pencil  like  that  of  the  incom- 
parable Hogarth,  if  any  such  should  ever  appear 
again  in  these  times  of  dulness  and  degeneracy. 

Jerry  accompanied  her  ladyship  to  her  house,  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  restore  the  etuis  to 
Barton,  and  advise  him  to  give  up  his  suit,  which 
was  so  disagreeable  to  his  sister,  against  whom,  how- 
ever, he  returned  much  irritated.    Lady  Griskin  had 
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assured  him  that  Liddy''s  heart  was  preoccupied,  and 
immediately  the  idea  of  Wilson  recurring  to  his 
imagination,  his  family  pride  took  the  alarm.  He 
denounced  vengeance  against  that  adventurer,  and 
was  disposed  to  be  very  peremptory  with  his  sister ; 
but  I  desired  he  would  suppress  his  resentment  until 
I  should  have  talked  with  her  in  private. 

The  poor  girl,  when  I  earnestly  pressed  her  on  this 
head,  owned,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  that  Wilson  had 
actually  come  to  the  Hot  Well  at  Bristol,  and  even 
introduced  himself  into  our  lodgings  as  a  Jew  pedlar, 
but  that  nothing  had  passed  betwixt  them,  further 
than  her  begging  him  to  withdraw  immediately  if  he 
had  any  regard  for  her  peace  of  mind ;  that  he  had 
disappeared  accordingly,  after  having  attempted  to 
prevail  upon  my  sister's  maid  to  deliver  a  letter, 
which,  however,  she  refused  to  receive,  though  she 
had  consented  to  carry  a  message,  importing,  that 
he  was  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family,  and  that,  in  a 
very  little  time,  he  would  avow  his  passion  in  that 
character.  She  confessed,  that,  although  he  had  not 
kept  his  word  in  this  particular,  he  was  not  yet  alto- 
gether indifferent  to  her  affection,  but  solemnly 
promised  she  would  never  carry  on  any  correspond- 
ence with  him,  or  any  other  admirer,  for  the  future, 
without  the  privity  and  approbation  of  her  brother 
and  me. 

By  this  declaration,  she  made  her  own  peace  with 
Jerry;  but  the  hotheaded  boy  is  more  than  ever 
incensed  against  Wilson,  whom  he  now  considers  as 
an  impostor  that  harbours  some  infamous  design 
upon  the  honour  of  his  family.    As  for  Barton,  he 
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was  not  a  little  mortified  to  find  his  present  returned, 
and  his  addresses  so  unfavourably  received ;  but  he  is 
not  a  man  to  be  deeply  affected  by  such  disappoint- 
ments ;  and  I  know  not  whether  he  is  not  as  well 
pleased  with  being  discarded  by  Liddy,  as  he  would 
have  been  with  a  permission  to  prosecute  his  preten- 
sions, at  the  risk  of  being  evei-y  day  exposed  to  the 
revenge  or  machinations  of  Tabby,  who  is  not  to  be 
slighted  with  impunity.  I  had  not  much  time  to 
moralise  on  these  occurrences  ;  for  the  house  was 
visited  by  a  constable  and  his  gang,  with  a  warrant 
from  J ustice  Buzzard,  to  search  the  box  of  Humphry 
Clinker,  my  footman,  who  was  just  apprehended  as 
a  highwayman.  This  incident  threw  the  whole  family 
into  confusion.  My  sister  scolded  the  constable  for 
presuming  to  enter  the  lodgings  of  a  gentleman  on 
such  an  errand,  without  having  first  asked  and  ob- 
tained permission  ;  her  maid  was  frightened  into  fits, 
and  Liddy  shed  tears  of  compassion  for  the  unfor- 
tunate Clinker,  in  whose  box,  however,  nothing  was 
found  to  confirm  the  suspicion  of  robbery. 

For  my  own  part,  I  made  no  doubt  of  the  fellow"'s 
being  mistaken  for  some  other  person,  and  I  went 
directly  to  the  justice,  in  order  to  procure  his  dis- 
charge ;  but  there  I  found  the  matter  much  more 
serious  than  I  expected.  Poor  Clinker  stood  trem- 
bling at  the  bar,  surrounded  by  thief-takers ;  and,  at 
a  little  distance,  a  thick  squat  fellow,  a  postillion,  his 
accuser,  who  had  seized  him  in  the  street,  and  swore 
positively  to  his  person,  that  the  said  Clinker  had, 
on  the  15th  day  of  March  last,  on  Blackheath,  robbed, 
a  gentleman  in  a  post-chaise,  which  he,  the  postillion, 
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drove.  This  deposition  was  sufficient  to  justify  his 
coininitment ;  and  he  w£is  sent  accordingly  to  Clerk- 
en  well  prison,  whither  Jerry  accompanied  him  in  the 
coach,  in  order  to  recommend  him  properly  to  the 
keeper,  that  he  may  want  for  no  convenience  which 
the  place  affords. 

The  spectator,  who  assembled  to  see  this  highway- 
man, were  sagacious  enough  to  discern  something 
very  villanous  in  his  aspect ;  which,  begging  their 
pardon,  is  the  very  picture  of  simplicity ;  and  the 
justice  himself  put  a  very  unfavourable  construction 
upon  some  of  his  answers,  which,  he  said,  savoured  of 
the  ambiguity  and  equivocation  of  an  old  offender ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  have  been  more  just 
and  humane  to  impute  them  to  the  confusion  into 
which  we  may  suppose  a  poor  country  lad  to  be 
thrown  on  such  an  occasion.  I  am  still  persuaded 
he  is  innocent ;  and,  in  this  persuasion,  I  can  do  no 
less  than  use  my  utmost  endeavours  that  he  may  not 
be  oppressed.  I  shall,  to-morrow,  send  my  nephew 
to  wait  on  the  gentleman  who  was  robbed,  and  beg 
he  will  have  the  humanity  to  go  and  see  the  prisoner ; 
that,  in  case  he  should  find  him  quite  different  from 
the  person  of  the  highwayman,  he  may  bear  testi- 
mony in  his  behalf.  Howsoever  it  may  fare  with 
Clinker,  this  cursed  affair  will  be  to  me  productive 
of  intolerable  chagrin.  I  have  already  caught  a 
dreadful  cold,  by  rushing  into  the  open  air  from  the 
justice's  parlour,  where  I  had  been  stewing  in  the 
crowd ;  and  though  I  should  not  be  laid  up  with 
the  gout,  as  I  believe  I  shall,  I  must  stay  at  London 
for  some  weeks,  till  this  poor  devil  comes  to  his  trial 
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at  Rochester,  so  that,  in  all  probability,  my  northern 
expedition  is  blown  up. 

If  you  can  find  anything  in  your  philosophical 
budget  to  console  me  in  the  midst  of  these  distresses 
and  apprehensions,  pray  let  it  be  communicated  to 
Your  unfortunate  friend,      Matt.  Beamble. 

LoKDOK,  June  12. 

To  Sir  Watkin  Phillips,  Bart,  of  Jesm  College, 

Oxon, 

Dear  Wat,  —  The  farce  is  finished,  and  another 
piece  of  a  graver  cast  brought  upon  the  stage.  Our 
aunt  made  a  desperate  attack  upon  Barton,  who  had 
no  other  way  of  saving  himself,  but  by  leaving  her  in 
possession  of  the  field,  and  avowing  his  pretensions 
to  Liddy,  by  whom  he  has  been  rejected  in  his  turn. 
Lady  Griskin  acted  as  his  advocate  and  agent  on  this 
occasion,  with  such  zeal  as  embroiled  her  w  ith  Mrs. 
Tabitha,  and  a  high  scene  of  altercation  passed  be- 
twixt these  two  religionists,  which  might  have  come 
to  action,  had  not  my  uncle  interposed.  They  are, 
however,  reconciled,  in  consequence  of  an  event  which 
has  involved  us  all  in  trouble  and  disquiet.  You 
must  know,  the  poor  preacher,  Humphry  Clinker,  is 
now  exercising  his  ministry  among  the  felons  in 
Clerkenwell  prison.  A  postillion  having  sworn  a 
robbery  against  him,  no  bail  could  be  taken,  and  he 
was  committed  to  jail,  notwithstanding  all  the  re- 
monstrances and  interest  my  uncle  could  make  in  his 
behalf. 

All  things  considered,  the  poor  fellow  cannot 
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possibly  be  guilty,  and  yet,  I  believe,  he  runs  some 
risk  of  being  hanged.  Upon  his  examination,  he 
answered  with  such  hesitation  and  reserve,  as  per- 
suaded most  of  the  people,  who  crowded  the  place, 
that  he  wjis  really  a  knave  ;  and  the  justice's  remarks 
confirmed  their  opinion.  Exclusive  of  my  uncle  and 
myself,  there  was  only  one  person  who  seemed  inclined 
to  favour  the  culprit  —  he  was  a  young  man,  well 
dressed,  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  cross- 
examined  the  evidence,  we  took  it  for  granted,  that 
he  was  a  student  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court  —  he 
freely  checked  the  justice  for  some  uncharitable 
inferences  he  made  to  the  prejudice  of  the  prisoner, 
and  even  ventured  to  dispute  with  his  worship  on 
certain  points  of  law. 

My  uncle,  provoked  at  the  unconnected  and  dubious 
answers  of  Clinker,  who  seemed  in  danger  of  falling  a 
sacrifice  to  his  simplicity,  exclaimed,  "  In  the  name 
of  God,  if  you  are  innocent,  say  so.'"' —  "  No,"  cried  he, 
"  God  forbid  that  I  should  call  myself  innocent, 
while  my  conscience  is  burdened  with  sin.""  —  "  What 
then,  you  did  commit  this  robbery?"*'  resumed  his 
master.  —  "  No,  sure,"  said  he ;  "  blessed  be  the  Lord, 
I  ""m  free  of  that  guilt." 

Here  the  justice  interposed,  observing,  that  the 
man  seemed  inclined  to  make  a  discovery  by  turning 
king's  evidence,  and  desired  the  clerk  to  take  his  con- 
fession ;  upon  which  Humphry  declared,  that  he 
looked  upon  confession  to  be  a  popish  fraud,  invented 
by  the  whore  of  Babylon.  The  templar  affirmed, 
that  the  poor  fellow  was  non  compos,  and  exhorted 
the  justice  to  discharge  him  as  a  lunatic.    "  You 
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know  very  well,"  added  he,  "  that  the  robbery  in 
question  was  not  committed  by  the  prisoner."" 

The  thief-takers  grinned  at  one  another  ;  and  Mr. 
Justice  Buzzard  replied,  with  great  emotion,  "  Mr. 
Martin,  I  desire  you  will  mind  your  own  business ; 
I  shall  convince  you  one  of  these  days  that  I  under- 
stand mine."  In  short,  there  was  no  remedy ;  the 
mittimus  was  made  out,  and  poor  Clinker  sent  to 
prison  in  a  hackney-coach,  guarded  by  the  constable, 
and  accompanied  by  your  humble  servant.  By  the 
way,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  this  retainer 
to  justice  bid  the  prisoner  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  for 
that  he  did  not  at  all  doubt  but  that  he  would  get 
off  for  a  few  weeks'*  confinement.  He  said,  his  wor- 
ship knew  very  well  that  Clinker  was  innocent  of  the 
fact,  and  that  the  real  highwayman,  who  robbed  the 
chaise,  was  no  other  than  that  very  indi\'idual  Mr. 
Martin,  who  had  pleaded  so  strenuously  for  honest 
Humphry. 

Confounded  at  this  information,  I  asked,  "  Why 
then  is  he  suffered  to  go  about  at  his  liberty,  and 
this  poor  innocent  fellow  treated  as  a  malefactor  ?  " 
—  "  We  have  exact  intelligence  of  all  Mr.  Martin's 
transactions,"  said  he ;  "  but  as  yet  there  is  no  evi- 
dence sufficient  for  his  conviction  ;  and,  as  for  this 
young  man,  the  justice  could  do  no  less  than  com- 
mit him,  as  the  postillion  swore  point-blank  to  his 
identity."  —  "  So  if  this  rascally  postillion  should 
persist  in  the  falsity  to  which  he  has  sworn,"  said  I, 
"  this  innocent  lad  may  be  brought  to  the  gallows." 

The  constable  observed,  that  he  would  have  time 
enough  to  prepare  for  his  trial,  and  might  prove  an 
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alibi ;  or,  perhaps,  Martin  might  be  apprehended, 
and  convicted  for  another  fact,  in  which  case,  he 
might  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  this  affair  upon 
himself ;  or  finally,  if  these  chances  should  fail,  and 
the  evidence  stand  good  against  Clinker,  the  jury 
might  recommend  him  to  mercy,  in  consideration  of 
his  youth,  especially  if  this  should  appear  to  be  the 
first  fact  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

Humphry  owned  he  could  not  pretend  to  recollect 
where  he  had  been  on  the  day  when  the  robbery  was 
committed,  much  less  prove  a  circumstance  of  that 
kind,  so  far  back  as  six  months,  though  he  knew  he 
had  been  sick  of  the  fever  and  ague,  which,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  going  about.  Then,  turn- 
ing up  his  eyes,  he  ejaculated,  "  The  Lord's  will  be 
done !  if  it  be  my  fate  to  suffer,  I  hope  I  shall  not 
disgrace  the  faith,  of  which,  though  unworthy,  I 
make  profession.'' 

\Vhen  I  expressed  my  surprise,  that  the  accuser 
should  persist  in  charging  Clinker,  without  taking 
the  least  notice  of  the  real  robber,  who  stood  before 
him,  and  to  whom,  indeed,  Humphry  bore  not  the 
smallest  resemblance,  the  constable,  who  was  himself 
a  thief-taker,  gave  me  to  understand,  that  Mr. 
Martin  was  the  best  qualified  for  business  of  all  the 
gentlemen  on  the  road  he  had  ever  known  ;  that  he 
had  always  acted  on  his  own  bottom,  without  partner 
or  correspondent,  and  never  went  to  work  but  when 
he  was  cool  and  sober  ;  that  his  courage  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  never  failed  him ;  that  his  address  was 
genteel,  and  his  behaviour  void  of  all  cruelty  and 
insolence ;  that  he  never  encumbered  himself  with 
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watches,  or  trinkets,  nor  even  with  bank-notes,  but 
always  dealt  for  ready  money,  and  that  in  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  he  could  dis- 
guise himself  and  his  horse  in  such  a  manner,  that, 
after  the  action,  it  was  impossible  to  recognise  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  "  This  great  man,''  said  he, 
"  has  reigned  paramount  in  all  the  roads  within  fifty 
miles  of  London  above  fifteen  months,  and  has  done 
more  business  in  that  time  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
profession  put  together  ;  for  those  who  pass  through 
his  hands  are  so  delicately  dealt  with,  that  they  have 
no  desire  to  give  him  the  least  disturbance  ;  but,  for 
all  that,  his  race  is  almost  run.  He  is  now  flutter- 
ing about  justice  like  a  moth  about  a  candle.  There 
are  so  many  lime-twigs  laid  in  his  way,  that  I'll  bet 
a  cool  hundred  he  swings  before  Christmas." 

Shall  I  own  to  you,  that  this  portrait,  drawn  by 
a  ruffian,  heightened  by  what  I  myself  had  observed 
in  his  deportment,  has  interested  me  warmly  in  the 
fate  of  poor  Martin,  whom  nature  seems  to  have 
intended  for  a  useful  and  honourable  member  of  that 
comnmnity  upon  which  he  now  preys  for  a  subsist- 
ence !  It  seems  he  lived  some  time  as  a  clerk  to  a 
timber  merchant,  whose  daughter  Martin  having 
privately  married,  he  was  discarded,  and  his  wife 
tunied  out  of  dooi-s.  She  did  not  long  survive  her 
maiTiage  ;  and  Martin,  turning  fortune-hunter,  could 
not  supply  his  occasions  any  other  way  than  by  tak- 
ing to  the  road,  in  which  he  has  travelled  hitherto 
with  uncommon  success.  He  pays  his  respects  regu- 
larly to  Mr.  Justice  Buzzard,  the  thief-catcher  general 
of  this  metropolis,  and  sometimes  they  smoke  a  pipe 
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together  very  lovingly,  when  the  conversation  gen- 
erally tunis  upon  the  nature  of  evidence.  The 
justice  has  given  him  fair  warning  to  take  care  of 
liimself,  and  he  has  received  his  caution  in  good  part. 
Hitherto  he  has  bafHed  all  the  vigilance,  art,  and 
activity  of  Buzzard  and  his  emissaries,  with  such 
conduct  as  would  have  done  honour  to  the  genius  of 
a  Caesar  or  a  Turenne ;  but  he  has  one  weakness, 
which  has  proved  fatal  to  all  the  heroes  of  the  tribe, 
namely,  an  indiscreet  devotion  to  the  fair  sex,  and, 
in  all  probability,  he  will  be  attacked  on  this  defence- 
less c|uarter. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  saw  the  body  of  poor  Clinker 
consigned  to  the  jailor  of  Clerkenwell,  to  whose 
indulgence  I  recommended  him  so  effectually,  that 
he  received  him  in  the  most  hospitable  manner, 
though  there  was  a  necessity  of  equipping  him  with 
a  suit  of  irons,  in  which  he  made  a  very  rueful  ap- 
pearance. The  poor  creature  seemed  as  much  affected 
by  my  uncle's  kindness,  as  by  his  own  misfortune. 
^\nhen  I  assured  him,  that  nothing  should  be  left 
undone  for  procuring  his  enlargement,  and  making 
his  confinement  easy  in  the  meantime,  he  fell  down 
upon  his  knees,  and  kissing  niy  hand,  which  he  bathed 
with  his  tears,  "  O  squire,"  cried  he,  sobbing,  "  what 
shall  I  say  ?  —  I  can't  —  no,  I  can't  speak  —  my  poor 
heart  is  bursting  with  gratitude  to  you  and  my  dear 
—  dear  —  generous  —  noble  benefactor."" 

I  protest,  the  scene  became  so  pathetic,  that  I  was 
fain  to  force  myself  away,  and  returned  to  my  uncle, 
who  sent  me  in  the  afternoon  with  his  compliments 
to  one  Mr.  Mead,  the  person  who  had  been  robbed 
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on  Blackheath.  As  I  did  not  find  him  at  home,  I 
left  a  message,  in  consequence  of  which  he  called  at 
our  lodging  this  morning,  and  very  humanely  agreed 
to  visit  the  prisoner.  By  this  time  Lady  Griskin 
had  come  to  make  her  formal  compliments  of  con- 
dolence to  Mrs.  Tabitha,  on  this  domestic  calamity ; 
and  that  prudent  maiden,  whose  passion  was  now 
cooled,  thought  proper  to  receive  her  ladyship  so 
civilly,  that  a  reconciliation  immediately  ensued. 
These  two  ladies  resolved  to  comfort  the  poor  prisoner 
in  their  own  persons,  and  Mr.  Mead  and  I  squired 
them  to  Clerkenwell,  my  uncle  being  detained  at  home 
by  some  slight  complaints  in  his  stomach  and  bowels. 

The  turnkey,  who  received  us  at  Clerkenwell, 
looked  remarkably  sullen  ;  and  when  we  inquired  for 
Clinker,  "  I  don't  care  if  the  devil  had  him,''  said  he ; 
"here  has  been  nothing  but  canting  and  praying 
since  the  fellow  entered  the  place.  Rabbit  him  !  the 
tap  will  be  ruined  —  we  han't  sold  a  cask  of  beer, 
nor  a  dozen  of  wine,  since  he  paid  his  garnish  —  the 
gentlemen  get  drunk  with  nothing  but  your  d — ned 
religion.  For  my  part,  I  believe  as  how  your  man 
deals  with  the  devil.  Two  or  three  as  bold  hearts  as 
ever  took  the  air  upon  Hounslow,  have  been  blubber- 
ing all  night ;  and  if  the  fellow  an't  speedily  removed 
by  habeas  corpus,  or  otherwise,  I  '11  be  d — ned  if 
there 's  a  grain  of  true  spirit  left  within  these  walls 
—  we  shan't  have  a  soul  to  credit  to  the  place,  or  to 
make  his  exit  like  a  true-bom  Englishman,  —  d — n 
my  eyes  !  there  will  be  nothing  but  snivelling  in  the 
cart  —  we  shall  all  die  like  so  many  psalm -singing 
weavers." 
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In  short,  we  found  that  Humphry  was,  at  that  very 
instant,  haranguing  the  felons  in  the  chapel ;  and  that 
the  jailor's  wife  and  daughter,  together  with  my  aunfs 
woman.  Win.  Jenkins,  and  our  housemaid,  were 
among  the  audience,  which  we  immediately  joined. 
I  never  saw  anything  so  strongly  picturesque  as  this 
congregation  of  felons  clanking  their  chains,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  stood  orator  Clinker,  expatiating,  in 
a  transport  of  fervour,  on  the  torments  of  hell,  de- 
nounced in  Scripture  against  evil-doers,  comprehend- 
ing murderers,  robbers,  thieves,  and  whoremongers. 
The  variety  of  attention  exhibited  in  the  faces  of 
those  ragamuffins,  formed  a  group  that  would  not 
have  disgraced  the  pencil  of  a  Raphael.    In  one  it 
denoted  admiration  ;  in  another,  doubt ;  in  a  third, 
disdain ;  in  a  fourth,  contempt ;  in  a  fifth,  terror ; 
in  a  sixth,  derision  ;  and  in  a  seventh,  indignation. 
As  for  Mrs.  Winifred  Jenkins,  she  was  in  tears,  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow  ;  but  whether  for  her  own  sins, 
or  the  misfortune  of  Clinker,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
The  other  females  seemed  to  listen  with  a  mixture  of 
wonder  and  devotion.    The  jailor's  wife  declared  he 
was  a  saint  in  trouble,  saying,  she  wished  from  her 
heart  there  was  such  another  good  soul  like  him,  in 
every  jail  in  England. 

Mr.  IMead,  having  earnestly  surveyed  the  preacher, 
declared  his  appearance  was  so  different  from  that  of 
the  person  who  robbed  him  on  Blackheath,  that  he 
could  freely  make  oath  he  was  not  the  man.  But 
Humphry  himself  was  by  this  time  pretty  well  rid  of 
all  apprehensions  of  being  hanged ;  for  he  had  been 
the  night  before  solemnly  tried  and  acquitted  by  his 
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fellow-prisoners,  some  of  whom  he  had  already 
converted  to  Methodism.  He  now  made  proper 
acknowledgments  for  the  honour  of  our  visit,  and  was 
{K'nnitted  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  ladies,  who  assured 
him,  he  might  dejx.'nd  upon  their  friendship  and  pro- 
tection. Lady  Griskin,  in  her  great  zeal,  exhorted 
his  fellow-prisoners  to  profit  by  the  precious  oppor- 
tunity of  having  such  a  saint  in  bonds  among  them, 
and  turn  over  a  new  leaf  for  the  lx?nefit  of  their  poor 
souls ;  and,  that  her  admonition  might  have  the 
greater  effect,  she  reinforced  it  with  her  bounty. 

While  she  and  Mrs.  Tabby  returned  in  the  coach 
with  the  two  maid-servants,  I  waited  on  Mr.  Mead  to 
the  house  of  Justice  Ruzziird,  who,  having  heard  his 
declaration,  s^iid,  his  oath  could  be  of  no  use  at 
present,  but  that  he  would  be  a  material  evidence 
for  the  prisoner  at  his  trial.  So  that  there  seems  to 
})c  no  remedy  but  patience  for  poor  Clinker;  and 
indeed  the  s^une  virtue,  or  medicine,  will  Ix?  necessary 
for  us  all,  the  s(|uire,  in  particular,  who  hixd  set  his 
heart  upon  his  excursion  to  the  northward. 

While  ue  were  visiting  honest  Humphry  in  Clerken- 
well  prison,  my  uncle  receivcni  a  much  more  extraor- 
dinarv  visit  at  his  own  lodgings.  Mr.  Martin,  of 
whom  I  made  such  honourable  mention,  desire<l  per- 
mission to  pay  him  his  respects,  and  was  atlmitted 
accordiiiglv.  He  told  him,  that,  having  observed 
him,  at  Mr.  Buzzanl's,  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  what 
had  happened  to  his  servant,  he  had  come  to  assure 
him  that  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  for  Clinker^s 
life  ;  for,  if  it  was  possible  that  any  jury  could  find 
him  guilty  upon  such  evidence,  he,  Martin  himself, 
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would  pnxliuv  in  court  n  person  whose  lieposition 
would  bring  him  otl*  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon. 
Sure,  the  fellow  would  not  he  so  romantic  as  to  take 
the  rohlxTv  U|K)n  himself!  He  siiid  the  postillion 
was  an  infamous  fellow,  who  had  been  a  dabbler  in 
the  same  profession,  and  saved  his  life  at  the  Old 
Bailev  bv  impeaching  his  companions;  that,  IxMng 
now  retluceil  to  great  poverty,  he  had  made  this  des- 
penite  push,  to  swear  away  the  life  of  an  innocent 
man,  in  hojx>s  of  having  the  reward  upon  his  convic- 
tion ;  but  that  he  would  find  himself  miserably  dis- 
appointe(l,  for  the  justice  and  his  myrmidons  were 
detennined  to  admit  of  no  interloper  in  this  branch 
of  business;  and  that  he  did  not  at  all  doubt  but 
that  they  would  find  matter  enough  to  stop  the  evi- 
dence himself  Ix'fore  the  next  jail  delivery.  He 
affirmed,  that  all  these  circumstances  were  well  known 
to  the  justice ;  and  that  his  severity  to  Clinker  wjls 
no  other  than  a  hint  to  his  master  to  make  him  a 
present  in  private,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  can- 
dour and  humanity. 

This  hint,  however,  was  so  unpalatable  to  Mr. 
Bramble,  that  he  declared,  with  great  warmth,  he 
would  rather  confine  himself  for  life  to  London,  which 
he  detested,  than  be  at  liberty  to  leave  it  to-morrow, 
in  consequence  of  encouraging  corruption  in  a  magis- 
trate. Hearing,  however,  how  favourable  Mr.  Mead's 
report  had  been  for  the  prisoner,  he  resolved  to  take 
the  advice  of  counsel  in  what  manner  to  proceed  for 
his  immediate  enlargement.  I  make  no  doubt  but 
that  in  a  day  or  two  this  troublesome  business  may 
be  discussed ;  and  in  this  hope  we  are  preparing  for 
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our  journey.  If  our  endeavours  do  not  miscarry,  we 
shall  have  taken  the  field  before  you  hear  again  from 

Yours,  J.  MiXFORD. 

LoHDON,  June  11. 

To  Dr.  Lewis. 

Than'k  Heaven  !  dear  Lewis,  the  clouds  are  dis- 
persed, and  I  have  now  the  clearest  prospei-t  of  my 
summer  campaign,  which,  I  hope,  I  shiill  be  able  to 
lx?gin  to-morrow.  I  t(K)k  the  atlvice  of  counsel  with 
respect  to  the  case  of  CHnker,  in  wliose  favour  a  lucky 
incident  has  inter>'ened.  The  fellow  who  accuse<l  him 
has  had  his  own  biittery  turnwl  upon  himself.  Two 
days  ago,  he  was  aj)preh('nded  for  a  robbery  on  the 
highwav,  and  committed  on  the  evidence  of  an 
accomplice.  Clinker,  having  moved  for  a  writ  of 
halx?as  corpus,  was  brought  lx?fore  the  I^rd  Chief 
Justice,  who,  in  consecjuence  of  an  affidavit  of  the 
gentleman  who  Imd  iK'cn  robbed,  importing  that  the 
said  Clinker  was  not  the  person  who  stopped  him  on 
the  highway,  as  well  as  in  consideration  of  the  pos- 
tillion's character  and  present  circumstances,  was 
pleased  to  order  that  my  servant  should  Ik'  admitted 
to  Imil  ;  and  he  has  iKt-n  discharged  accordingly,  to 
the  unsjK'akable  sfitisfaction  of  our  whole  family,  to 
which  he  has  reconnnended  himself  in  an  extraortli- 
nary  manner,  not  only  by  his  obliging  dc|K)rtment, 
but  by  his  talents  of  preaching,  pniying,  and  singing 
psalms,  which  he  has  exercisecl  with  such  effect,  that 
even  Tabby  rcsjMX-ts  him  as  a  chosen  vessel.  If  there 
was  anything  like  affectation  or  hvjKX'risy  in  this 
excess  of  religion,  I  would  not  keep  him  in  my  ser- 
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vice  ;  l)ut  so  far  as  I  oin  t>l)M  tno,  tlu'  tV  llow's  chiirac- 
ter  is  (lownriglit  simplit  it v,  wariiUHl  with  a  kind  of 
enthusiiLsin,  winch  rt'iuKi-s  him  wry  sustrpliblc  of 
gnitituile  Riul  atbicluneiit  to  }iis  iKMiefactoiN. 

As  he  is  an  cxivlleiit  lioiNoinaii,  and  iiii(lcr>.taiuls 
farricrv,  I  have  !x)iight  a  stout  gelding  for  his  use, 
that  he  may  atteml  us  on  the  road,  and  have  an 
eye  to  our  cattle,  in  case  the  coachman  should  not 
mind  his  business.  Mv  nephew,  who  is  to  ride  his 
own  saddle-horse,  has  biken,  iij)on  trial,  a  servant 
just  come  from  abnwd  with  his  former  master,  Sir 
William  Strollop,  who  vouches  for  his  honesty.  The 
fellow,  whose  name  is  Dutton,  seems  to  lx>  a  jh  tit 
vtaJtrt.  He  has  gt)t  a  smattenn«^  of  French,  bows, 
prins,  and  slini«^,  and  takes  snuH'  a  Ui  imnlt'  dc  Framr, 
but  vahk's  himself  chietlv  upon  hi>  skill  and  dexterity 
in  hair-*lres>ing.  If  I  am  not  nuich  deceived  bv 
appearance,  he  is,  in  all  respecti»,  the  very  contntst  of 
llumphrk*  Clinker. 

My  sister  has  made  up  matters  w  ith  I ^dy  Griskin, 
though,  I  must  own,  I  should  not  have  been  sorry 
to  see  tliat  connexion  entirely  destroyed ;  but  Tabby 
is  not  of  a  disjxjsition  to  forgive  Hai-ton,  who,  I  under- 
stand, is  gone  to  his  seat  in  Berkshire  for  the  sunnner 
season.  I  cannot  help  susj^ecting,  that,  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  w  hich  has  been  lately  ratified  betw  ixt  those 
two  females,  it  is  stipulated,  that  her  ladyship  shall 
use  her  best  endeavours  to  provide  an  agreeable  help- 
mate for  our  sister  Tabitha,  who  seems  to  be  quite 
de^^perate  in  her  matrimonial  designs.  Perhaps  the 
match-maker  is  to  have  a  valuable  consideration  in 
the  wav  of  brokerage,  which  she  will  most  certainly 
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deserve,  if  she  can  find  any  man  in  his  senses  who  will 
yoke  with  Mrs.  Bramble  for  motives  of  affection  or 
interest. 

I  find  my  spirits  and  my  health  affect  each  other 
reciprocally  —  that  is  to  say,  everything  that  dis- 
composes my  mind,  produces  a  correspondent  disorder 
in  my  body ;  and  my  bodily  complaints  are  remark- 
ably mitigated  by  those  considerations  that  dissipate 
the  clouds  of  mental  chagrin.  The  imprisonment  of 
Clinker  brought  on  those  symptoms  which  I  men- 
tioned in  my  last,  and  now  they  are  vanished  at  his 
discharge.  It  must  \xi  owned,  indeed,  I  took  some  of 
the  tincture  of  ginseng,  prcpared  according  to  your 
prescription,  and  found  it  exceeilingly  grateful  to  the 
stomach ;  but  the  pain  and  sickness  continued  to 
return,  af^er  short  intervals,  till  the  anxiety  of  my 
mind  was  entirely  removed,  and  then  I  found  myself 
perfectly  at  ease.  We  have  had  fair  weather  these 
ten  days,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Londoners,  who 
think  it  portentous.  If  you  enjoy  the  same  indul- 
gence in  Wales,  I  hope  Barns  has  got  my  hay  made, 
and  siife  cocked  by  this  time.  As  we  shall  be  in 
motion  for  some  weeks,  I  cannot  expect  to  hear  from 
you  as  usual ;  but  I  shall  continue  to  write  from 
every  place  at  which  we  make  any  halt,  that  you 
may  know  our  track,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to 
connnunicate  anything  to  Your  a^isured  friend, 

London,  June  U.  Matt.  Bramble. 

To  Mrs.  Mary  Jon'f.s,  at  BrmnhU'ton  IlalU  ftc, 

Dkar  Mary,  —  Having  the  occasion  of  my  cousin 
Jenkins  of  Aberga'ny,  I  send  you,  as  a  token,  a 
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tiirkcvshell  comb,  a  kiple  of  yards  of  green  ribbon, 
and  a  sarincnt  upon  the  notliinjrness  of  good  works, 
which  was  preached  in  the  Tabernacle  ;  and  you  will 
also  receive  a  hornbuck  for  Saul,  whereby  she  may 
leani  her  letters;  for  I  am  much  consarned  about 
the  state  of  her  poor  sole  —  and  what  are  all  the 
pursuits  of  this  life  to  the  consarns  of  that  innnortal 
part?  AVhat  is  life  but  a  veil  of  affliction?  O 
Mary  !  the  whole  family  have  been  in  such  a  consti- 
pation !  Mr.  Clinker  has  been  in  trouble,  but  the 
gates  of  hell  have  not  lxH?n  able  to  prevail  against 
him.  His  virtue  is  like  pourgould,  seven  times  tried 
in  the  fire.  He  was  tuck  up  for  a  robbery,  and  had 
beforc  Gustass  Husshard,  who  made  his  mittamouse ; 
and  the  pore  youth  wi\s  sent  to  prison  upon  the 
false  oaf  of  a  willian,  that  wanted  to  sware  his  life 
away  for  the  looker  of  cain. 

The  s(|uire  did  all  in  his  power,  but  could  not  pre- 
vent his  being  })ut  in  chains,  and  confined  among 
connnon  manufactoi*s,  where  he  stud  like  an  innocent 
sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  and  tygers.  Lord  knows 
what  mought  have  happened  to  this  pyehouse  young 
man,  if  master  had  not  applied  to  Appias  Korkus, 
who  lives  with  the  ould  bailiff,  and  is,  they  say,  five 
hundred  years  ould,  (God  bless  us !)  and  a  congeror ; 
but,  if  he  be,  sure  I  am  he  don't  deal  with  the  devil, 
otherwise  he  would  n't  have  sought  out  Mr.  Clinker, 
as  he  did,  in  spite  of  stone  walls,  iron  bolts,  and 
double  locks,  that  flew  open  at  his  command;  for 
Ould  Scratch  has  not  a  greater  enemy  upon  hearth 
than  Mr.  Clinker,  who  is  indeed  a  very  powerful 
labourer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.    I  do  no  more  than 
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use  the  words  of  my  good  lady,  who  has  got  the 
ineffectual  calling  ;  and  I  trust,  that  even  myself, 
though  unworthy,  shall  find  grcase  to  be  accepted. 
Miss  Liddy  has  been  touched  to  the  quick,  but  is  a 
little  timorsome  ;  howmsoever,  I  make  no  doubt,  but 
she  and  all  of  us,  will  be  brought,  by  the  endeavours 
of  Mr.  Clinker,  to  produce  blessed  fruit  of  genera- 
tion and  repentance.  As  for  master,  and  the  young 
squire,  they  have  as  yet  had  narro  glimpse  of  the 
new  light.  I  doubt  as  how  their  hearts  are  hardened 
by  wordly  wisdom,  which,  as  the  pyebill  saith,  is 
f(X)lishness  in  tlie  sight  of  God. 

()  Mary  Jones,  pray  without  seizing  for  grease  to 
prepare  you  for  the  operations  of  this  wonderful 
instrument,  wliich,  I  hojx?,  will  be  exercised  this 
winter  upon  you  and  otheiN  at  Brambleton  Hall.  To- 
morrow, we  are  to  set  out  in  a  cox  and  four  for 
Yorkshire ;  and,  I  believe,  we  shall  travel  that  way 
far,  and  far,  and  fartlier  than  I  can  tell ;  but  I  shan''t 
go  so  far  as  to  forget  my  friends ;  and  Mary  Jones 
will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  them  by  her 
humble  sarvant.  Win.  Ji-inkins. 

London,  June  14. 

To  Mus.  GwYLLiM,  IlmLSvkt'ejyer  (it  BrdmhUinn  I  lull. 

Mrs.  Gwyi.um,  —  I  can't  help  thinking  it  very 
strange,  that  I  never  had  an  answer  to  the  letter  I 
wrote  you  some  weeks  ago  from  Rath,  concerning  the 
sour  Ixiar,  the  gander,  and  the  maids  eating  butter, 
which  I  won't  allow  to  he  wasted.  We  are  now 
going  upon  a  long  gurncv  to  the  north,  whereby  I 
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desire  you  will  mlouhlo  your  care  and  circiiniflexion, 
that  the  family  may  Ixi  well  maiia<;c(l  in  our  absence ; 
for,  you  know,  you  must  i*eiuler  account,  not  only  to 
your  earthly  nuuster,  but  also  to  him  that  is  above; 
and  if  you  ai-e  found  a  good  and  faithful  sarvant, 
grt^at  will  Ik'  vour  reward  in  haven.  I  hope  there 
will  Ix?  twenty  stun  of  cheese  ready  for  market  by 
the  time  I  get  hiiom,  and  as  much  owl  spun  as  will 
make  half-a-dozen  pair  of  blankets  ;  and  that  the 
Siivings  of  the  butternnlk  will  fetch  me  a  good  peimy 
befoi-e  Maiiinmas,  as  the  two  pigs  are  to  be  fed  for 
bilking  with  birchmast  and  acrons. 

I  wrote  to  Doctor  Ixiwis  for  the  same  porj)uss,  but 
he  never  had  the  good  maimers  to  take  the  least 
notitH?  of  my  letter ;  for  which  reason  I  shall  never 
favour  him  with  another,  though  he  beshits  me  on 
his  bended  knees.  You  will  do  well  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  the  hind  Villiams,  who  is  one  of  his 
amissories,  and,  I  l)elieve,  no  lx.'tter  than  he  should 
be  at  bottom.  Gcxl  forbid  that  I  should  lack  Chris- 
tian chanty  ;  but  charity  begins  at  huom,  and  sure 
nothing  can  be  a  more  charitable  work  than  to  rid 
the  family  of  such  vermin.  I  do  suppose,  that  the 
brindled  cow  has  been  had  to  the  parson's  bull,  that 
old  Moll  has  had  another  litter  of  pigs,  and  that 
Dick  has  become  a  mighty  mouser.  Pray  order 
everything  for  the  best,  and  be  frugal,  and  keep  the 
maids  to  their  labour.  If  I  had  a  private  opportu- 
nity, I  would  send  them  some  hymns  to  sing  instead  of 
profane  ballads  ;  but,  as  I  can't,  they  and  you  must 
be  contented  with  the  prayers  of  your  assured  friend, 
LoxDOK,  June  14.  T.  Bramble. 
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To  Sir  Watkin  Phillips,  Bart,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxon, 

Dear  Phillips,  —  The  very  day  after  I  wrote  my 
last.  Clinker  was  set  at  liberty.  As  Martin  had  fore- 
told, the  accuser  was  himself  committed  for  a  robbery, 
upon  unquestionable  evidence.  He  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  snares  of  the  thief-taking  society ; 
who,  resenting  his  presumption  in  attempting  to  en- 
croach upon  their  monopoly  of  impeachment,  had 
him  taken  up  and  committed  to  Newgate,  on  the 
deposition  of  an  accomplice,  who  has  been  admitted 
as  evidence  for  the  king.  The  postillion  being  upon 
record  as  an  old  offender,  the  Chief  Justice  made  no 
scruple  of  admitting  Clinker  to  bail,  when  he  perused 
the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Mead,  importing  that  the  said 
Clinker  was  not  the  person  that  robbed  him  on  Black- 
heath  ;  and  honest  Humphry  was  discharged.  When 
he  came  home,  he  expressed  great  eagerness  to  pay 
his  respects  to  his  master,  and  here  his  elocution 
failed  him,  but  his  silence  was  pathetic  ;  he  fell  down 
at  his  feet,  and  embraced  his  knees,  shedding  a  flood 
of  tears,  which  my  uncle  did  not  see  without  emotion. 
He  took  snuff  in  some  confusion ;  and,  putting  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  gave  him  his  blessing  in  something 
more  substantial  than  words.  "  Clinker,"^  said  he, 
"  I  am  so  well  convinced,  both  of  your  honesty  and 
courage,  that  I  am  resolved  to  make  you  my  lifeguard- 
man  on  the  highway."" 

He  was  accordingly  provided  with  a  case  of  pistols, 
and  a  carbine  to  be  slung  across  his  shoulders ;  and 
every  other  preparation  being  made,  we  set  out  last 
Thui-sday,  at  seven  in  the  morning ;  my  uncle,  with 
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the  three  women  in  the  coach ;  Humphry,  well 
mounted  on  a  black  gelding  bought  for  his  use  ;  my- 
self a-horsebiick,  atteirded  by  my  new  valet,  Mr. 
Dutton,  an  exceeding  coxcomb,  fresh  from  his  travels, 
whom  I  had  taken  upon  trial.  The  fellow  wears  a 
solitaire,  uses  paint,  and  takes  rappee  with  all  the 
grimace  of  a  French  marquis.  At  present,  however, 
he  is  in  a  riding  dress,  jack-boots,  leather  breeches,  a 
scarlet  waistcoat  with  gold  binding,  a  laced  hat,  a 
hanger,  a  French  posting  whip  in  his  hand,  and  his 
hair  en  queue. 

Before  we  had  gone  nine  miles,  my  horse  lost  one 
of  his  shoes  ;  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Barnet, 
to  have  another,  while  the  coach  proceeded  at  an 
easy  pace  over  the  connnon.  About  a  mile  short  of 
Hatfield,  the  postillions  stopped  the  carriage,  and 
gave  notice  to  Clinker  that  there  were  two  suspicious 
fellows  a-horseback,  at  the  end  of  a  lane,  who 
seemed  waiting  to  attack  the  coach.  Humphry 
forthwith  apprised  my  uncle,  declaring  he  would 
stand  by  him  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood ;  and, 
unslinging  his  carbine,  prepared  for  action.  The 
squire  had  pistols  in  the  pockets  of  the  coach,  and  re- 
solved to  make  use  of  them  directly ;  but  he  was 
effectually  prevented  by  his  female  companions,  who 
flung  themselves  about  his  neck,  and  screamed  in 
concert.  At  this  instant,  who  should  come  up,  at  a 
hand-gallop,  but  Martin,  the  highwayman,  who,  ad- 
vancing to  the  coach,  begged  the  ladies  would  compose 
themselves  for  a  moment ;  then,  desiring  Clinker  to 
follow  him  to  the  charge,  he  pulled  a  pistol  out  of 
his  bosom,  and  they  rode  up  together  to  give  battle 
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to  the  rogues,  who,  having  fired  at  a  great  distance, 
fled  across  the  common.  They  were  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives  when  I  came  up,  not  a  Httle  alarmed  at  the 
shrieks  in  the  coach,  where  I  found  my  uncle  in  a 
violent  rage,  without  his  periwig,  struggling  to  disen- 
tangle himself  from  Tabby  and  the  other  two,  and 
swearing  with  great  vociferation.  Before  I  had  time 
to  interpose,  Martin  and  Clinker  returned  from  the 
pursuit,  and  the  former  paid  his  compliments  with 
great  politeness,  giving  us  to  understand,  that  the 
fellows  had  scampered  off,  and  that  he  believed  they 
were  a  couple  of  raw  'prentices  from  London.  He 
commended  Clinker  for  his  courage,  and  said,  if  we 
would  give  him  leave,  he  would  have  the  honour  to 
accompany  us  as  far  as  Stevenage,  where  he  had  some 
business. 

The  squire,  having  recollected  and  adjusted  him- 
self, was  the  first  to  laugh  at  his  own  situation  ;  but 
it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Tabby's  arms  could 
be  untwisted  from  his  neck,  Liddy's  teeth  chattered, 
and  Jenkins  was  threatened  with  a  fit  as  usual.  I 
had  communicated  to  my  uncle  the  character  of  Mar- 
tin, as  it  was  desciibed  by  the  constable,  and  he  was 
much  struck  with  its  singularity.  He  could  not  sup- 
pose the  fellow  had  any  design  on  our  company,  which 
was  so  numerous  and  well  armed ;  he  therefore 
thanked  him  for  the  service  he  had  just  done  them, 
said  he  would  be  glad  of  his  company,  and  asked 
him  to  dine  with  us  at  Hatfield.  This  invitation 
might  not  have  been  agreeable  to  the  ladies,  had  they 
known  the  real  profession  of  our  guest ;  but  this  was 
a  secret  to  aU,  except  my  uncle  and  myself.  Mi's. 
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Tahitha,  however,  would  by  no  means  consent  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  case  of  loaded  pistols  in  the  coach,  and 
they  were  forthwith  discharged  in  complaisance  to  her 
and  the  rest  of  the  women. 

Being  gratified  in  this  particular,  she  became  re- 
markably good-humoured,  and  at  dinner  behaved  in 
the  most  affable  manner  to  Mr.  Martin,  with  whose 
polite  address,  and  agreeable  conversation,  she  seemed 
to  be  much  taken.  After  dinner,  the  landlord  ac- 
costed me  in  the  yard,  asked  with  a  significant  look, 
if  the  gentleman  that  rode  the  sorrel  belonged  to  our 
company  ?  I  understood  his  meaning,  but  answered, 
N^o  ;  that  he  had  come  up  with  us  on  the  common, 
and  helped  us  to  drive  away  two  fellows,  that  looked 
like  highwaymen.  He  nodded  three  times  distinctly, 
as  much  as  to  say,  he  knows  his  cue.  Then  he  in- 
quired, if  one  of  those  men  was  mounted  on  a  bay 
mare,  and  the  other  on  a  chesnut  gelding,  with  a 
white  streak  down  his  forehead  ?  and,  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  assured  me,  they  had  robbed 
three  post-chaises  this  very  morning.  I  inquired,  in 
my  turn,  if  Mr.  Martin  was  of  his  acquaintance  ;  and, 
nodding  thrice  again,  he  answered,  that  he  had  seen 
the  gentleman. 

Before  we  left  Hatfield,  my  uncle,  fixing  his  eyes 
on  IMartin,  with  such  expression  as  is  more  easily 
conceived  than  described,  asked,  if  he  often  travelled 
that  road  ?  and  he  replied  with  a  look  which  denoted 
his  understanding  the  question,  that  he  very  seldom 
did  business  in  that  part  of  the  country.  In  a  word, 
this  adventurer  favoured  us  with  his  company  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stevenage,  where  he  took  his  leave 
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of  the  coach  and  me  in  very  polite  terms,  and  turned 
off  upon  a  cross-road  that  led  to  a  village  on  the  left. 
At  supper,  Mrs.  Tabby  was  very  full  in  the  praise  of 
Mr.  Martin's  good  sense  and  good  breeding,  and 
seemed  to  regret  that  she  had  not  a  farther  oppor- 
tunity to  make  some  experiment  upon  his  affection- 
In  the  morning,  my  uncle  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  receive,  from  the  waiter,  a  billet  couched  in  these 
words : 

"  Sir,  —  I  could  easily  perceive  from  your  looks 
when  I  had  the  honour  to  converse  with  you  at  Hat- 
field, that  my  character  is  not  unknown  to  you  ;  and,  I 
daresay,  you  won't  think  it  strange,  that  I  should  be 
glad  to  change  my  present  way  of  life  for  any  other 
honest  occupation,  let  it  be  ever  so  humble,  that  will 
afford  me  bread  in  moderation,  and  sleep  in  safety.  — 
Perhaps  you  may  think  I  flatter,  when  I  say,  that,  from 
the  moment  I  was  witness  to  your  generous  concern  in 
the  cause  of  your  servant,  I  conceived  a  particular 
esteem  and  veneration  for  your  person  ;  and  yet  what  I 
say  is  true.  I  should  think  myself  happy,  if  I  could  be 
admitted  into  your  protection  and  service,  as  house- 
steward,  clerk,  butler,  or  bailiff,  for  either  of  which 
places  I  think  myself  tolerably  well  qualified ;  and, 
sure  I  am,  I  should  not  be  found  deficient  in  gratitude 
and  fidelity.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  very  sensible 
how  much  you  deviate  from  the  common  maxims  of 
discretion,  even  by  putting  my  professions  to  the  trial ; 
but  I  don't  look  upon  you  as  a  person  that  thinks  in 
the  ordinary  style ;  and  the  delicacy  of  my  situation, 
will,  I  know,  justify  this  address  to  a  heart  warmed 
with  beneficence  and  compassion.  Understanding  you 
are  going  pretty  far  north,  I  shall  take  an  opportunity 
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to  throw  myself  in  your  way  again  before  you  reach  the 
borders  of  Scothmd  ;  and,  I  hope,  by  that  time,  you  will 
have  taken  into  consideration  the  truly  distressful  case 
of,  honoured  sir,  your  very  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

"  Edward  Martin." 

The  squire,  having  perused  this  letter,  put  it  into 
my  hand,  without  saying  a  syllable  ;  and  when  I  had 
read  it,  we  looked  at  each  other  in  silence.  From  a 
certain  sparkling  in  his  eyes,  I  discovered  there  was 
more  in  his  heart  than  he  cared  to  express  with  his 
tongue,  in  favour  of  poor  Martin  ;  and  this  was  pre- 
cisely my  own  feeling,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  dis- 
cern, by  the  same  means  of  communication  —  "What 
shall  we  do,"*"  said  he,  "  to  save  this  poor  sinner  from 
the  gallows,  and  make  him  a  useful  member  of  the 
commonwealth  ?  and  yet  the  proverb  says,  *  Save  a 
thief  from  the  gallows,  and  he  '11  cut  your  throat.' " 
I  told  him  I  really  believed  Martin  was  capable  of 
giving  the  proverb  the  lie ;  and  that  I  should  heartily 
concur  in  any  step  he  might  take  in  favour  of  his  so- 
licitation. We  mutually  resolved  to  deliberate  upon 
the  subject,  and  in  the  meantime  proceeded  on  our 
journey.  The  roads  having  been  broke  up  by  the 
heavy  rains  in  the  spring,  were  so  rough,  that, 
although  we  travelled  very  slowly,  the  jolting  occa- 
sioned such  pain  to  my  uncle,  that  he  was  become 
exceedingly  peevish  when  we  arrived  at  this  place, 
which  lies  about  eight  miles  from  the  post  road, 
between  Wetherby  and  Boroughbridge. 

Harrowgate  water,  so  celebrated  for  its  efficacy  in 
the  scurvy  and  other  distempers,  is  supplied  from  a 
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copious  spring,  in  the  hollow  of  a  wild  common, 
round  which  a  good  many  houses  have  been  built  for 
the  convenience  of  the  drinkers,  though  few  of  them 
are  inhabited.  Most  of  the  company  lodge  at  some 
distance,  in  five  separate  inns,  situated  in  different 
parts  of  the  common,  from  whence  they  go  every  morn- 
ing to  the  well,  in  their  own  carriages.  The  lodgers 
of  each  inn  form  a  distinct  society  that  eat  together  ; 
and  there  is  a  commodious  public  room,  where  they 
breakfast  in  dishabille,  at  separate  tables,  from  eight 
o'clock  till  eleven,  as  they  chance  or  choose  to  come 
in.  Here  also  they  drink  tea  in  the  afternoon,  and 
play  at  cards  or  dance  in  the  evening.  One  custom, 
however,  prevails,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  solecism  in 
politeness.  The  ladies  treat  with  tea  in  their  turns, 
and  even  girls  of  sixteen  are  not  exempted  from  this 
shameful  imposition.  There  is  a  public  ball  by  sub- 
scription every  night  at  one  of  the  houses,  to  which 
all  the  company  from  the  others  are  admitted  by 
tickets;  and,  indeed,  Harrowgate  treads  upon  the 
heels  of  Bath,  in  the  articles  of  gaiety  and  dissipation 
—  with  this  difference,  however,  that  here  we  are 
more  sociable  and  familiar.  One  of  the  inns  is 
already  full  up  to  the  very  garrets,  having  no  less 
than  fifty  lodgers,  and  as  many  servants.  Our  family 
does  not  exceed  thirty-six  ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  the  number  augmented,  as  our  accommodation 
won''t  admit  of  much  increase. 

At  present,  the  company  is  more  agreeable  than 
one  could  expect  from  an  accidental  assemblage  of 
persons,  who  are  utter  strangers  to  one  another. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  disposition  among  us  to 
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maintain  good-fellowship,  and  promote  the  purposes 
of  humanity,  in  favour  of  those  who  come  thither  on 
the  score  of  health,  i  see  several  faces  which  we 
left  at  Bath,  although  the  majority  are  of  the  north- 
ern countries,  and  many  come  from  Scotland  for  the 
benefit  of  these  waters.  In  such  a  variety,  there 
must  be  some  originals,  among  whom  Mrs.  Tabitha 
Bramble  is  not  the  most  inconsiderable.  No  place, 
where  there  is  such  an  intercourse  between  the  sexes, 
can  be  disagreeable  to  a  lady  of  her  views  and  temper- 
ament. She  has  had  some  warm  disputes  at  table 
with  a  lame  parson  from  Northumberland,  on  the 
new  birth,  and  the  insignificance  of  moral  virtue; 
and  her  arguments  have  been  reinforced  by  an  old 
Scotch  lawyer,  in  a  tie-periwig,  who,  though  he  has 
lost  his  teeth,  and  the  use  of  his  limbs,  can  still  wag 
his  tongue  with  great  volubility.  He  has  paid  her 
such  fulsome  compliments  upon  her  piety  and  learn- 
ing, as  seem  to  have  won  her  heart ;  and  she,  in  her 
turn,  treats  him  with  such  attention,  as  indicates  a 
design  upon  his  person ;  but,  by  all  accounts,  he  is 
too  much  a  fox  to  be  inveigled  into  any  snare  that 
she  can  lay  for  his  affection. 

We  do  not  propose  to  stay  long  at  Harrowgate, 
though  at  present  it  is  our  headquarters,  from  whence 
we  shall  make  some  excursions  to  visit  two  or  three 
of  our  rich  relations,  who  are  settled  in  this  county. 
Pray  remember  me  to  all  our  friends  of  Jesus,  and 
allow  me  to  be  still  yours  affectionately, 

Harrowgate,  June  23.  J,  Melford. 
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To  Dr.  Lewis. 

Dear  Doctor, —  Considering  the  tax  we  pay  for 
turnpikes,  the  roads  of  this  country  constitute  a  most 
intolerable  grievance.  Between  Newark  and  Weth- 
erby,  I  have  suffered  more  from  jolting  and  swinging, 
than  ever  I  felt  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
although  the  carriage  is  remarkably  commodious  and 
well  hung,  and  the  postillions  were  very  careful  in 
driving.  I  am  now  safely  housed  at  the  New  Inn  at 
Harrowgate,  whither  I  came  to  satisfy  my  curiosity, 
rather  than  with  any  view  of  advantage  to  my  health ; 
and  truly,  after  having  considered  all  the  parts  and 
particulars  of  the  place,  I  cannot  account  for  the  con- 
course of  people  one  finds  here,  upon  any  other 
principle  but  that  of  caprice,  which  seems  to  be  the 
character  of  our  nation. 

Harrowgate  is  a  wild  common,  bare  and  bleak, 
without  tree  or  shrub,  or  the  least  signs  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  the  people  who  come  to  drink  the  water 
are  crowded  together  in  paltry  inns,  where  the  few 
tolerable  rooms  are  monopolised  by  the  friends 
and  favourites  of  the  house,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
lodgers  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  dirty  holes,  where 
there  is  neither  space,  air,  nor  convenience.  My 
apartment  is  about  ten  feet  square;  and  when  the 
folding-bed  is  down,  there  is  just  room  sufficient 
to  pass  between  it  and  the  fire.  One  might  expect, 
indeed,  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a  fire 
at  midsummer;  but  here  the  climate  is  so  back- 
ward, that  an  ash  tree,  which  our  landlord  has 
planted  before  my  window,  is  just  beginning  to  put 
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forth  its  leaves;  and  I  am  fain  to  have  my  bed 
wanned  every  night. 

As  for  the  water,  wliich  is  said  to  have  effected  so 
many  surprising  cures,  I  have  drank  it  once,  and  tlie 
fii-st  draught  has  cured  me  of  all  desire  to  repeat  the 
medicine.  Some  people  say  it  smells  of  rotten  eggs, 
and  others  compare  it  to  the  scourings  of  a  foul  gun. 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphur ;  and  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  book  upon 
IVIineral  Waters,  says,  he  has  seen  flakes  of  sulphur 
floating  in  the  well.  Pui^e  tanti  viri,  I,  for  my  part, 
have  never  observed  anything  like  sulphur,  either  in 
or  about  the  well ;  neither  do  I  find  that  any  brim- 
stone has  ever  been  extracted  from  the  water.  As 
for  the  smell,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  my 
own  organs,  it  is  exactly  that  of  bilge-water  ;  and 
the  saline  taste  of  it  seems  to  declare  that  it  is 
nothing  else  than  salt  water  putrefied  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  I  was  obliged  to  hold  my  nose  with 
one  hand,  while  I  advanced  the  glass  to  my  mouth 
with  the  other ;  and  after  I  had  made  shift  to  swal- 
low it,  my  stomach  could  hardly  retain  what  it  had 
received.  The  only  effects  it  produced  were  sickness, 
griping,  and  insurmountable  disgust.  I  can  hardly 
mention  it  without  puking.  The  world  is  strangely 
misled  by  the  affectation  of  singularity.  I  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  this  water  owes  its  reputation 
in  a  great  measure  to  its  being  so  strikingly  offen- 
sive. On  the  same  kind  of  analogy,  a  German 
doctor  has  introduced  hemlock  and  other  poisons,  as 
specifics,  into  the  materia  medica.  I  am  persuaded, 
that  all  the  cures  ascribed  to  the  Harrowgate  water, 
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would  have  been  as  efficaciously,  and  infinitely  more 
agreeably  performed,  by  the  internal  and  exteraal 
use  of  sea-water.  Sure  I  am,  this  last  is  much  less 
nauseous  to  the  taste  and  smell,  and  much  more 
gentle  in  its  operation  as  a  purge,  as  well  as  more 
extensive  in  its  medical  qualities. 

Two  days  ago,  we  went  across  the  country  to  visit 
Squire  Burdock,  who  married  a  first  cousin  of  my 
father,  an  heiress,  who  brought  him  an  estate  of  a 
thousand  a  year.  This  gentleman  is  a  declared 
opponent  of  the  ministry  in  parliament ;  and,  having 
an  opulent  fortune,  piques  himself  upon  living  in  the 
country,  and  maintaining  old  English  hoffjntality. 
By  the  bye,  this  is  a  phrase  very  much  used  by  the 
English  themselves,  both  in  words  and  writing;  but 
I  never  heard  of  it  out  of  the  island,  except  by  way 
of  irony  and  sarcasm.  What  the  hospitality  of  our 
forefathers  has  been,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  recorded 
rather  in  the  memoirs  of  strangere  who  have  visited 
our  country,  and  were  the  proper  objects  and  judges 
of  such  hospitality,  than  in  the  discourse  and  lucu- 
brations of  the  modern  English,  who  seem  to  describe 
it  from  theory  and  conjecture.  Certain  it  is,  we  are 
generally  looked  upon  by  foreigners  as  a  people 
totally  destitute  of  this  virtue  ;  and  I  never  was  in 
any  country  abroad  where  I  did  not  meet  with  per- 
sons of  distinction  who  complained  of  having  been 
inhospitably  used  in  Great  Britain.  A  gentleman 
of  France,  Italy,  or  Germany,  who  has  entertained 
and  lodged  an  Englishman  at  his  house,  when  he 
afterwards  meets  with  his  guest  at  London,  is  asked 
to  dinner  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  the  Turk's  Head, 
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the  Boar''s  Head,  or  the  Bear,  eats  raw  beef  and 
butter,  drinks  execrable  port,  and  is  allowed  to  pay 
his  share  of  the  reckoning. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression,  which  my  feel- 
ing for  the  honour  of  my  country  obliged  me  to 
make.  Our  Yorkshire  cousin  has  been  a  mighty 
fox-hunter  before  the  Lord;  but  now  he  is  too  fat 
and  unwieldy  to  leap  ditches  and  five-bar  gates ; 
nevertheless,  he  still  keeps  a  pack  of  hounds,  which 
are  well  exercised,  and  his  huntsman  every  night 
entertains  him  with  the  adventures  of  the  day's 
chase,  which  he  recites  in  a  tone  and  terms  that  are 
extremely  curious  and  significant.  In  the  mean- 
time, his  broad  brawn  is  scratched  by  one  of  his 
grooms.  This  fellow,  it  seems,  having  no  inclination 
to  curry  any  beast  out  of  the  stable,  was  at  great 
pains  to  scollop  his  nails  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
blood  flowed  at  every  stroke.  He  was  in  hopes  that 
he  would  be  dismissed  from  this  disagreeable  office, 
but  the  event  turned  out  contrary  to  his  expectation. 
His  master  declared  he  was  the  best  scratcher  in  the 
family ;  and  now  he  will  not  suffer  any  other  servant 
to  draw  a  nail  upon  his  carcase. 

The  squire's  lady  is  very  proud,  without  being 
stiff  or  inaccessible.  She  receives  even  her  inferiors 
in  point  of  fortune  with  a  kind  of  arrogant  civility  ; 
but  then  she  thinks  she  has  a  right  to  treat  them 
with  the  most  ungracious  freedoms  of  speech,  and 
never  fails  to  let  them  know  she  is  sensible  of  her 
own  superior  affluence.  In  a  word,  she  speaks  well 
of  no  living  soul,  and  has  not  one  single  friend  in  the 
world.    Her  husband  hates  her  mortally ;  but  al- 
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though  the  brute  is  sometimes  so  very  powerful  in 
him,  that  he  will  have  his  own  way,  he  generally 
truckles  to  her  dominion,  and  dreads,  like  a  school- 
boy, the  lash  of  her  tongue.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  is  afraid  of  provoking  him  too  far,  lest  he  should 
make  some  desperate  effort  to  shake  off  her  yoke. 
She  therefore  acquiesces  in  the  proofs  he  daily  gives 
of  his  attachment  to  the  liberty  of  an  English  free- 
holder, by  saying  and  doing,  at  his  own  table,  what- 
ever gratifies  the  brutality  of  his  disposition,  or 
contributes  to  the  ease  of  his  person.  The  house, 
though  large,  is  neither  elegant  nor  comfortable.  It 
looks  like  a  great  inn,  crowded  with  travellers,  who 
dine  at  the  landlord's  ordinary,  where  there  is  a  great 
profusion  of  victuals  and  drink  ;  but  mine  host  seems 
to  be  misplaced,  and  I  would  rather  dine  upon  fil- 
berts with  a  hermit,  than  feed  upon  venison  with  a 
hog.  The  footmen  might  be  aptly  compared  to  the 
waiters  of  a  tavern,  if  they  were  more  serviceable, 
and  less  rapacious  ;  but  they  are  generally  insolent 
and  inattentive,  and  so  greedy,  that  I  think  I  can 
dine  better,  and  for  less  expense,  at  the  Star  and 
Garter  in  Pall  Mall,  than  at  our  cousin's  castle  in 
Yorkshire.  The  squire  is  not  only  accommodated 
with  a  wife,  but  he  is  also  blessed  with  an  only  son, 
about  two-and-twentv,  just  returned  from  Italy,  a 
complete  fiddler,  and  dilettante ;  and  he  slips  no 
opportunity  of  manifesting  the  most  perfect  con- 
tempt for  his  own  father. 

When  we  arrived,  there  was  a  family  of  foreigners 
at  the  house,  on  a  visit  to  this  virtuoso,  with  whom 
they  had  been  acquainted  at  the  Spa.    It  was  the 
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Count  de  Melville,  with  his  lady,  on  their  way  to 
Scotland.  Mr.  Burdock  had  met  with  an  accident, 
in  consequence  of  which  both  the  Count  and  I  would 
have  retired ;  but  the  young  gentleman  and  his 
mother  insisted  upon  our  staying  dinner,  and  their 
serenity  seemed  to  be  so  little  ruffled  by  what  had 
happened,  that  we  complied  with  their  invitation. 
The  squire  had  been  brought  home  overnight  in  his 
post-chaise,  so  terribly  belaboured  about  the  pate, 
that  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  stupefaction, 
and  had  ever  since  remained  speechless.  A  country 
apothecary,  called  Grieve,  who  lived  in  a  neighbour- 
ing village,  having  been  called  to  his  assistance,  had 
let  him  blood,  and  applied  a  poultice  to  his  head, 
declaring  that  he  had  no  fever,  nor  any  other  bad 
symptom,  but  the  loss  of  speech,  if  he  really  had  lost 
that  faculty.  But  the  young  squire  said  this  practi- 
tioner was  an  i^orantaccio,  that  there  was  a  fracture 
in  the  cranium,  and  that  there  was  a  necessity  for 
having  him  trepanned  without  loss  of  time.  His 
mother  espousing  this  opinion,  had  sent  an  express 
to  York  for  a  surgeon  to  perform  the  operation,  and 
he  was  already  come,  with  his  'prentice  and  instru- 
ments. Having  examined  the  patient's  head,  he 
began  to  prepare  his  dressings ;  though  Grieve  still 
retained  his  first  opinion  that  there  was  no  fracture, 
and  was  the  more  confirmed  in  it,  as  the  squire  had 
passed  the  night  in  profound  sleep,  uninterrupted  by 
any  catching  or  convulsion.  The  York  surgeon  said 
he  could  not  tell  whether  there  was  a  fracture,  until 
he  should  take  off  the  scalp  ;  but  at  any  rate,  the 
operation  might  be  of  service,  in  giving  vent  to  any 
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blood  that  might  be  extravasated,  either  above  or 
below  the  dura  mater.  The  lady  and  her  son  were 
clear  for  trying  the  experiment ;  and  Grieve  was  dis- 
missed with  some  marks  of  contempt,  which,  perhaps, 
he  owed  to  the  plainness  of  his  appearance.  He 
seemed  to  be  about  the  middle  age,  wore  his  own 
black  hair  without  any  sort  of  di-essing  ;  by  his  garb, 
one  would  have  taken  him  for  a  Quaker,  but  he  had 
none  of  the  stiffness  of  that  sect ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  very  submissive,  respectful,  and  remarkably 
taciturn. 

Leaving  the  ladies  in  an  apartment  by  themselves, 
we  adjourned  to  the  patients  chamber,  where  the 
dressings  and  instruments  were  displayed  in  order 
upon  a  pewter  dish.  The  operator,  laying  aside  his 
coat  and  periwig,  equipped  himself  with  a  nightcap, 
apron,  and  sleeves,  while  his  'prentice  and  footman, 
seizing  the  squire's  head,  began  to  place  it  in  a 
proper  posture.  But  mark  what  followed.  The 
patient,  bolting  upright  in  the  bed,  collared  each  of 
these  assistants  with  the  grasp  of  Hercules,  exclaim- 
ing, in  a  bellowing  tone,  "  I  han't  lived  so  long  in 
Yorkshire  to  be  trepanned  by  such  vermin  as  you  "  ; 
and,  leaping  on  the  floor,  put  on  his  breeches  quietly, 
to  the  astonishment  of  us  all.  The  surgeon  still 
insisted  upon  the  operation,  alleging  it  was  now  plain 
that  the  brain  was  injured,  and  desiring  the  servants 
to  put  him  into  bed  again  ;  but  nobody  would  ven- 
ture to  execute  his  orders,  or  even  to  interpose ; 
when  the  squire  turned  him  and  his  assistants  out 
of  doors,  and  threw  his  apparatus  out  at  the  window. 
Having  thus  asserted  his  prerogative,  and  put  on 
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his  clothes  with  the  help  of  a  valet,  the  Count,  with 
my  nephew  and  me,  were  introduced  by  his  son,  and 
received  with  his  usual  style  of  rustic  civility.  Then, 
turning  to  Signior  Macaroni,  with  a  sarcastic  grin, 
"  I  tell  thee  what,  Dick,""*  said  he,  "  a  man's  skull  is 
not  to  be  bored  every  time  his  head  is  broken  ;  and 
I  '11  convince  thee  and  thy  mother,  that  I  know  as 
many  tricks  as  e'er  an  old  fox  in  the  West  Riding."*' 

We  afterwards  understood  he  had  quarrelled  at  a 
public-house  with  an  exciseman,  whom  he  challenged 
to  a  bout  at  single-stick,  in  which  he  had  been 
worsted  ;  and  that  the  shame  of  this  defeat  had 
tied  up  his  tongue.  As  for  madam,  she  had  shown 
no  concern  for  his  disaster,  and  now  heard  of  his 
recovery  without  emotion.  She  had  taken  some 
little  notice  of  my  sister  and  niece,  though  rather 
with  a  view  to  indulge  her  own  petulance,  than  out 
of  any  sentiment  of  regard  to  our  family.  She  said 
Liddy  was  a  fright,  and  ordered  her  woman  to  adjust 
her  head  before  dinner  ;  but  she  would  not  meddle 
with  Tabby,  whose  spirit,  she  soon  perceived,  was 
not  to  be  irritated  with  impunity.  At  table  she 
acknowledged  me  so  far  as  to  say  she  had  heard  of 
my  father ;  though  she  hinted  that  he  had  dis- 
obliged her  family  by  making  a  poor  match  in 
Wales.  She  was  disagreeably  familiar  in  her  in- 
quiries about  our  circumstances ;  and  asked  if  I 
intended  to  bring  up  my  nephew  to  the  law  ?  I  told 
her  that  as  he  had  an  independent  fortune,  he  should 
follow  no  profession  but  that  of  a  country  gentle- 
man ;  and  that  I  was  not  without  hopes  of  procuring 
for  him  a  seat  in  parliament.    "  Pray,  cousin,"  said 
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she, "  what  may  his  fortune  be  ?  "  When  I  answered 
that,  with  what  I  should  be  able  to  give  him,  he 
would  have  better  than  two  thousand  a  year ;  she 
replied,  with  a  disdainful  toss  of  the  head,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  preserve  his  inde- 
pendence on  such  a  paltiy  provision. 

Not  a  little  nettled  at  this  arrogant  remark,  I  told 
her  I  had  the  honour  to  sit  in  parliament  with  her 
father,  when  he  had  little  more  than  half  that  in- 
come ;  and  I  believed  there  was  not  a  more  inde- 
pendent and  incorruptible  member  in  the  House. 
"  Ay,  but  times  are  changed,"  cried  the  squire. 
"Country  gentlemen  nowadays  live  after  another 
fashion.  Mv  table  alone  stands  me  a  cool  thousand 
a  quarter,  though  I  raise  my  own  stock,  import  my 
own  liquors,  and  have  everything  at  the  first  hand. 
True  it  is,  I  keep  open  house,  and  receive  all  comers, 
for  the  honour  of  Old  England."  —  "  If  that  be  the 
case,"  said  I,  " 't  is  a  wonder  you  can  maintain  it  at 
so  small  an  expense ;  but  every  private  gentleman  is 
not  expected  to  keep  a  caravansera  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers.  Indeed,  if  every  individual 
lived  in  the  same  style,  you  would  not  have  such  a 
number  of  guests  at  your  table  ;  of  consequence  your 
hospitality  would  not  shine  so  bright  for  the  glory 
of  the  West  Riding."  The  young  squire,  tickled  by 
this  ironical  observation,  exclaimed,  "  O  che  biirla!^ 
—  His  mother  eyed  me  in  silence  with  a  supercilious 
air  ;  and  the  father  of  the  feast,  taking  a  bumper  of 
October,  "  My  service  to  you.  Cousin  Bramble,"  said 
he,  "  I  always  heard  there  was  something  keen  and 
biting  in  the  air  of  the  Welsh  mountains." 
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I  was  much  pleased  with  the  Count  de  Melville, 
who  is  sensible,  easy,  and  polite  ;  and  the  Countess 
is  the  most  amiable  woman  I  ever  beheld.  In  the 
afternoon  they  took  leave  of  their  entertainers ;  and 
the  young  gentleman,  mounting  his  horse,  under- 
took to  conduct  their  coach  through  the  park,  while 
one  of  their  servants  rode  round  to  give  notice  to 
the  rest,  whom  they  had  left  at  a  public-house  on 
the  road.  The  moment  their  backs  were  turned,  the 
censorious  demon  took  possession  of  our  Yorkshire 
landlady  and  our  sister  Tabitha.  The  fonner  ob- 
served that  the  Countess  was  a  good  sort  of  a  body, 
but  totally  ignorant  of  good-breeding,  conse(]uently 
awkward  in  her  address.  Tlie  squire  said,  he  did  not 
pretend  to  the  breeding  of  anything  but  colts  ;  but 
that  the  jade  would  be  very  handsome,  if  she  was  a 
little  more  in  flesh.  "  Handsome  !  cried  Tabby, 
"  she  has  indeed  a  pair  of  black  eves  without  any 
meaning ;  but  then  there  is  not  a  good  feature  in 
her  face.*"  —  "I  know  not  what  you  call  good  features 
in  Wales,""  replied  our  landlord  ;  "  but  they  '11  pass 
in  Yorkshire."  Then  turning  to  Liddy,  he  added, 
"  WTiat  say  you,  my  pretty  Redstreak  ?  —  what  is 
your  opinion  of  the  Countess  ? —  "I  think,"  cried 
Liddy,  with  great  emotion,  "  she  "s  an  angel."  Tabby 
chid  her  for  talking  with  such  freedom  in  company ; 
and  the  lady  of  the  house  said,  in  a  contemptuous 
tone,  she  supposed  Miss  had  been  brought  up  at  a 
country  boarding-school. 

Our  conversation  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
young  gentleman,  who  galloped  into  the  yard  all 
aghast,  exclaiming  that  the  coach  was  attacked  by 
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a  great  number  of  highwaymen.  My  nephew  and  I 
rushed  out,  found  his  own  and  his  servant's  horse 
ready  saddled  in  the  stable,  with  pistols  in  the  caps. 
We  mounted  instantly,  ordered  Clinker  and  Button 
to  follow  with  all  possible  expedition ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  the  speed  we  could  make,  the  action  was 
over  before  we  arrived,  and  the  Count,  with  his  lady, 
safe  lodged  at  the  house  of  Grieve,  who  had  signalised 
himself  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  on  this  occa- 
sion. At  the  turning  of  a  lane  that  led  to  the  vil- 
lage where  the  Count's  servants  remained,  a  couple 
of  robbers  a-horseback  suddenly  appeared,  with  their 
pistols  advanced;  one  kept  the  coachman  in  awe, 
and  the  other  demanded  the  Count's  money,  while 
the  young  squire  went  off  at  full  speed,  without  ever 
casting  a  look  behind.  The  Count  desired  the  thief 
to  witlidraw  his  pistol,  as  the  lady  was  in  great  ter- 
ror, delivered  his  purse  without  making  the  least 
resistance ;  but  not  satisfied  with  this  booty,  which 
was  pretty  considerable,  the  rascal  insisted  upon 
rifling  her  of  her  ear-rings  and  necklace,  and  the 
Countess  screamed  with  affright.  Her  husband,  ex- 
asperated at  the  violence  with  which  she  was  threat- 
ened, wrested  the  pistol  out  of  the  fellow's  hand,  and, 
turning  it  upon  him,  snapped  it  in  his  face ;  but  the 
robber,  knowing  there  was  no  charge  in  it,  drew 
another  from  his  bosom,  and  in  all  probability  would 
have  killed  him  on  the  spot,  had  not  his  life  been 
saved  by  a  wonderful  interposition.  Grieve,  the 
apothecary,  chancing  to  pass  that  very  instant,  ran 
up  to  the  coach,  and,  with  a  crabstick,  which  was 
all  the  weapon  he  had,  brought  the  fellow  to  the 
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ground  with  the  first  blow  ;  then  seizing  his  pistol, 
pivsented  it  to  his  collertgiie,  who  fired  his  piece  at 
random,  and  fled  without  farther  opposition.  The 
other  was  secured  by  the  assistance  of  the  Count  and 
the  coachman  ;  and  his  legs  being  tied  under  the 
belly  of  his  own  horse,  Grieve  conducted  him  to  the 
village,  whither  also  the  carriage  proceeded.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  the  Countess  could  be  kept  from 
swooning ;  but  at  last  she  was  happily  conveyed  to 
the  house  of  the  apothecary,  who  went  into  the  shop 
to  prepare  some  drops  for  her,  while  his  wife  and 
daughter  administered  to  her  in  another  apartment. 

I  found  the  Count  standing  in  the  kitchen  with 
the  parson  of  the  parish,  and  expressing  much  impa- 
tience to  see  his  protector,  whom  as  yet  he  had  scarce 
found  time  to  thank  for  the  essential  service  he  had 
done  him  and  the  Countess.  The  daughter  passing 
at  the  same  time  with  a  glass  of  water.  Monsieur  de 
Melville  could  not  help  taking  notice  of  her  figure, 
which  was  strikingly  engaging  —  "Ay,""  said  the 
parson,  "  she  is  the  prettiest  girl  and  the  best  girl  in 
all  my  parish ;  and  if  I  could  give  my  son  an  estate 
of  ten  thousand  a  year,  he  should  have  my  consent 
to  lay  it  at  her  feet.  If  Mr.  Grieve  had  been  as 
solicitous  about  getting  money,  as  he  has  been  in 
performing  all  the  duties  of  a  primitive  Christian, 
Fy  would  not  have  hung  so  long  upon  his  hands."*** 
—  "  What  is  her  name  ?  ^'  said  I.  "  Sixteen  years 
ago,^  answered  the  vicar,  "  I  christened  her  by  the 
name  of  Serafina  Melvilia.'"  —  "  Ha  !  what !  how  !  " 
cried  the  Count  eagerly,  "sure  you  said  Seralina 
Melvilia"  — "I  did,"  said  he;  "Mr.  Grieve  told 
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me  those  were  the  names  of  two  noble  persons  abroad, 
to  whom  he  had  been  obliged  for  more  than  life." 

The  Count,  without  speaking  another  syllable, 
rushed  into  the  parlour,  crying,  "This  is  your  god- 
daughter, my  dear."  Mi-s.  Grieve  then,  seizing  the 
Countess  by  the  hand,  exclaimed  with  great  agitation, 
"  O  madam  !  —  O  sir  !  I  am  —  I  am  your  poor  Elinor. 
This  is  my  Serafina  Melvilia.  O  child !  these  are  the 
Count  and  Countess  of  Melville  —  the  generous  — 
the  glorious  benefactors  of  thy  once  unhappy  parents."" 

The  Countess,  rising  from  her  seat,  threw  her  arms 
about  the  neck  of  the  amiable  Serafina,  and  clasped 
her  to  her  breast  with  great  tenderness,  while  she 
herself  was  embraced  by  the  weeping  mother.  This 
moving  scene  was  completed  by  the  entrance  of  Grieve 
himself,  who,  falling  on  his  knees  before  the  Count, 
"  Behold,"  said  he,  "  a  penitent,  who  at  length  can 
look  upon  his  patron  without  shrinking."  —  "  Ah, 
Ferdinand !  "  cried  he,  raising  and  folding  him  in  his 
arms,  "  the  playfellow  of  my  infancy  —  the  compan- 
ion of  my  youth !  Is  it  to  you  then  I  am  indebted 
for  my  life  ? "  —  "  Heaven  has  heard  my  prayer," 
said  the  other,  "and  given  me  an  opportunity  to 
prove  myself  not  altogether  unworthy  of  your  clem- 
ency and  protection."  He  then  kissed  the  hand  of  the 
Countess,  while  Monsieur  de  Melville  saluted  his  wife 
and  lovely  daughter,  and  all  of  us  were  greatly 
affected  by  this  pathetic  recognition. 

In  a  word.  Grieve  was  no  other  than  Ferdinand 
Count  Fathom,  whose  adventures  were  printed  many 
years  ago.  Being  a  sincere  convert  to  virtue,  he  had 
changed  his  name,  that  he  might  elude  the  inquiries 
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of  the  Count,  whose  generous  allowance  he  deter- 
mined to  forego,  that  he  might  have  no  dependence 
but  upon  his  own  industry  and  moderation.  He  had 
accordingly  settled  in  this  village  as  a  practitioner  in 
surgery  and  physic,  and  for  some  years  wrestled  with 
all  the  miseries  of  indigence  ;  which,  however,  he  and 
his  wife  had  borne  with  the  most  exemplary  resigna- 
tion. At  length,  by  dint  of  unwearied  attention  to 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  which  he  exercised  with 
e({ual  humanity  and  success,  he  had  acquired  a  toler- 
able share  of  business  among  the  farmers  and  common 
people,  which  enabled  him  to  live  in  a  decent 
manner.  He  had  been  scarce  ever  seen  to  smile,  was 
unaffectedly  pious  ;  and  all  the  time  he  could  spare 
from  the  avocations  of  his  employment,  he  spent  in 
educating  his  daughter,  and  in  studying  for  his  own 
improvement.  In  short,  the  adventurer  Fathom  was, 
under  the  name  of  Grieve,  universally  respected 
among  the  commonalty  of  this  district,  as  a  prodigy 
of  learning  and  virtue.  These  particulars  I  learned 
from  the  vicar,  when  we  quitted  the  room,  that  they 
might  be  under  no  restraint  in  their  mutual  effusions. 
I  make  no  doubt  that  Grieve  will  be  pressed  to  leave 
off  business,  and  reunite  himself  to  the  Count's  family  ; 
and  as  the  Countess  seemed  extremely  fond  of  his 
daughter,  she  will,  in  all  probability,  insist  upon 
Serafina's  accompanying  her  to  Scotland. 

Having  paid  our  compliments  to  these  noble  per- 
sons, we  returned  to  the  squire's,  where  we  expected 
an  invitation  to  pass  the  night,  which  was  wet  and 
raw ;  but,  it  seems.  Squire  Burdock's  hospitality 
reached  not  so  far  for  the  honour  of  Yorkshire  :  we 
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therefore  departed  in  the  evening,  and  lay  at  an  inn, 
where  I  caught  cold. 

In  hope  of  riding  it  down  before  it  could  take  fast 
hold  on  my  constitution,  I  resolved  to  visit  another 
relation,  one  Mr.  Pimpernel,  who  lived  about  a  dozen 
miles  from  the  place  where  we  lodged.  Pimpernel, 
being  the  youngest  of  four  sons,  was  bred  an  attor- 
ney at  Fumival's  Inn  ;  but  all  his  elder  brothers  dying, 
he  got  himself  called  to  the  bar  for  the  honour  of  his 
family,  and,  soon  after  this  preferment,  succeeded  to 
his  father's  estate,  which  was  very  considerable.  He 
carried  home  with  him  all  the  knavish  chicanery  of 
the  lowest  pettifogger,  together  with  a  wife  whom  he 
had  purchased  of  a  drayman  for  twenty  pounds  ;  and 
he  soon  found  means  to  obtain  a  dedimus  as  an  act- 
ing justice  of  peace.  He  is  not  only  a  sordid  miser 
in  his  disposition,  but  his  avarice  is  mingled  with  a 
spirit  of  despotism,  which  is  truly  diabolical.  He  is  a 
brutal  husband,  an  unnatural  parent,  a  harsh  master, 
an  oppressive  landlord,  a  litigious  neighbour,  and  a 
partial  magistrate.  Friends  he  has  none ;  and,  in 
point  of  hospitality  and  good-breeding,  our  cousin 
Burdock  is  a  prince  in  comparison  of  this  ungracious 
miscreant,  whose  house  is  the  lively  representation  of 
a  jail.  Our  reception  was  suitable  to  the  character  I 
have  sketched.  Had  it  depended  upon  the  wife,  we 
should  have  been  kindly  treated.  She  is  really  a 
good  sort  of  a  woman,  in  spite  of  her  low  original, 
and  well  respected  in  the  county  ;  but  she  has  not 
interest  enough  in  her  own  house  to  command  a 
draught  of  table-beer,  far  less  to  bestow  any  kind  of 
education  on  her  children,  who  run  about  like  ragged 
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colts  in  a  state  of  nature.  Pox  on  him  !  he  is  such  a 
dirty  fellow,  that  I  have  not  patience  to  prosecute 
the  subject. 

By  the  time  we  reached  Harrowgate,  I  began  to 
be  visited  by  certain  rheumatic  symptoms.  The 
Scotch  lawyer,  Mr.  Micklewhimmen,  recommended  a 
hot  bath  of  these  waters  so  earnestly  that  I  was 
over-pei*suaded  to  try  the  experiment.  He  had  used 
it  often  with  success,  and  always  stayed  an  hour  in 
the  bath,  which  was  a  tub  filled  with  Harrowgate 
water,  heated  for  the  purpose.  If  I  could  hardly 
bear  the  smell  of  a  single  tumbler  when  cold,  you 
may  guess  how  my  nose  was  regaled  by  the  steams 
arising  from  a  hot  bath  of  the  same  fluid.  At  night 
I  was  conducted  into  a  dark  hole  on  the  ground 
floor,  where  the  tub  smoked  and  stunk  like  the  pit 
of  Acheron  in  one  corner,  and  in  another  stood  a 
dirty  bed  provided  with  thick  blankets,  in  which  I 
was  to  sweat  after  coming  out  of  the  bath.  My 
heart  seemed  to  die  within  me  when  I  entered  this 
dismal  bagnio,  and  found  my  brain  assaulted  by 
such  insufferable  effluvia.  I  cursed  Micklewhimmen, 
for  not  considering  that  my  organs  were  formed 
on  this  side  of  the  Tweed ;  but  being  ashamed 
to  recoil  upon  the  threshold,  I  submitted  to  the 
process. 

After  having  endured  all  but  real  suffocation  for 
above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  tub,  I  was  moved 
to  the  bed,  and  wrapped  in  blankets.  There  I  lay  a 
full  hour  panting  with  intolerable  heat ;  but  not  the 
least  moisture  appearing  on  my  skin,  I  was  carried 
to  my  own  chamber,  and  passed  the  night  without 
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closing  an  eye,  in  such  a  flutter  of  spirits  as  rendered 
me  the  most  miserable  wretch  in  being.  I  should 
certainly  have  run  distracted,  if  the  rarefaction  of 
my  blood,  occasioned  by  that  Stygian  bath,  had  not 
burst  the  vessels,  and  produced  a  violent  hemor- 
rhage, which,  though  dreadful  and  alarming,  removed 
the  horrible  disquiet.  I  lost  two  pounds  of  blood 
and  more  on  this  occasion ;  and  find  myself  still 
weak  and  languid;  but,  I  believe,  a  little  exercise 
will  forward  my  recovery ;  and  therefore  I  am  re- 
solved to  set  out  to-morrow  for  York,  in  my  way  to 
Scarborough,  where  I  propose  to  brace  up  my  fibres 
by  sea-bathing,  which  I  know  is  one  of  your  favour- 
ite specifics.  There  is,  however,  one  disease,  for 
which  you  have  found  as  yet  no  specific,  and  that  is 
old  age,  of  which  this  tedious  unconnected  epistle  is 
an  infallible  symptom.  What,  therefore,  cannot  he 
cured,  miist  be  endured,  by  you,  as  well  as  by  yours, 
Harrowgate,  June  26.  MatT.  Bramble. 

To  Sir  Watkin  Phillips,  Bart,  of  Jesus  College,  Ooron, 

Dear  Knight,  —  The  manner  of  living  at  Han-ow- 
gate  was  so  agreeable  to  my  disposition,  that  I  left  the 
place  with  some  regret.  Our  aunt  Tabby  would  have 
probably  made  some  objection  to  our  departing  so 
soon,  had  not  an  accident  embroiled  her  with  Mr. 
Micklewhimmen,  the  Scotch  advocate,  on  whose  heart 
she  had  been  practising,  from  the  second  day  after  our 
arrival.  That  original,  though  seemingly  precluded 
from  the  use  of  his  limbs,  had  turned  his  genius  to  good 
account.    In  short,  by  dint  of  groaning  and  whining, 
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he  had  excited  the  compassion  of  the  company  so 
effectually  that  an  old  lady,  who  occupied  the  very 
best  apartment  in  the  house,  gave  it  up  for  his  ease 
and  convenience.  AMien  his  man  led  him  into  the 
long-room,  all  the  females  were  immediately  in  com- 
motion. One  set  an  elbow-chair;  another  shook  up 
the  cushion  ;  a  third  brought  a  stool ;  and  a  fourth 
a  pillow,  for  the  accommodation  of  his  feet.  Two 
ladies  (of  whom  Tabby  was  always  one)  supported 
him  into  the  dining-room,  and  placed  him  properly 
at  the  table ;  and  his  taste  was  indulged  with  a 
succession  of  delicacies,  culled  by  their  fair  hands. 
All  this  attention  he  repaid  with  a  profusion  of  com- 
pliments and  benedictions,  which  were  not  the  less 
agreeable  for  being  delivered  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 
As  for  Mrs.  Tabitha,  his  respects  were  particularly 
addressed  to  her,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  mingle  them 
with  religious  reflections,  touching  free  grace,  know- 
ing her  bias  to  Methodism,  which  he  also  professed 
upon  a  Calvinistical  model. 

For  my  part,  I  could  not  help  thinking  this  law- 
yer was  not  such  an  invalid  as  he  pretended  to  be. 
I  observed  he  ate  very  heartily  three  times  a  day ; 
and  though  his  bottle  was  marked  stomachic  tincture^ 
he  had  recoui-se  to  it  so  often,  and  seemed  to  swal- 
low it  with  such  peculiar  relish,  that  I  suspected  it 
was  not  compounded  in  the  apothecary"*s  shop,  or 
the  chemist''s  laboratory.  One  day,  while  he  was 
earnest  in  discourse  with  Mrs.  Tabitha,  and  his  ser- 
vant had  gone  out  on  some  occasion  or  other,  I  dex- 
terously exchanged  the  labels  and  situation  of  his 
bottle  and  mine ;  and,  having  tasted  his  tincture, 
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found  it  was  excellent  claret.  I  forthwith  handed  it 
about  to  some  of  niy  neighbours,  and  it  was  quite 
emptied  before  Mr.  Micklewhimmen  had  occasion  to 
repeat  his  draught.  At  length,  tuniing  about,  he 
took  hold  of  my  bottle  instead  of  his  own,  and,  fill- 
ing a  large  glass,  drank  to  the  heiilth  of  Mrs. 
Tabitha.  It  had  scarce  touched  his  lips,  when  he 
jKi'ceived  the  change  which  had  been  put  on  him, 
and  was  at  first  a  little  out  of  countenance.  He 
seemed  to  retire  within  himself  in  order  to  delibe- 
rate, and  in  half  a  minute  his  resolution  was  taken. 
Addressing  himself  to  our  quarter,  "  I  give  the  gen- 
tleman crcnlit  for  his  wit,"*^  said  he;  "it  was  a  gude 
practical  joke;  but  sometimes  hi  joci  in  seria  du- 
nuit  mala.  I  hope,  for  his  own  sake,  he  hasna  drank 
all  the  liccor ;  for  it  was  a  vara  poorful  infusion  of 
jallap  in  Bordeaux  wine;  and  it's  possible  he  may 
ta'en  sic  a  dose  as  will  produce  a  terrible  catastrophe 
in  his  ain  booels.*" 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  had  fallen 
to  the  share  of  a  young  clothier  from  Leeds,  who 
had  come  to  make  a  figure  at  Harrowgate,  and  was, 
in  effect,  a  great  coxcomb  in  his  way.  It  was  with 
a  view  to  laugh  at  his  fellow-guests,  as  well  as  to 
mortifv  the  lawyer,  that  he  had  emptied  the  bottle, 
when  it  came  to  his  tum,  and  he  had  laughed  accord- 
ingly. But  now  his  mirth  gave  way  to  his  appre- 
hension. He  Ix^gan  to  spit,  to  make  wry  faces,  and 
writhe  himself  into  various  contortions  —  "D — n 
the  stuff!""  cried  he,  "I  thought  it  had  a  villanous 
twang  —  pah  !  He  that  would  cozen  a  Scot,  mun 
get  oop  betimes,  and  take  old  Scratch  for  his  couii- 
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si'llor.""  —  "  In  troth,  nicstcr  what  d"  ye  ca'  um,"  rc- 
])\'\vd  the  lawyer,  "your  wit  has  run  vou  into  a  filthy 
puddle  —  I'm  truly  consanKKl  for  your  waeful  case. 
The  best  aclviee  I  van  give  you  in  sic  a  dilennna,  is 
to  send  an  express  to  Hippon  for  Dr.  Waugh  with- 
out delay;  and,  in  the  meantime,  swallow  all  the 
oil  and  butter  you  can  find  in  the  hoose,  to  defend 
your  poor  stomach  and  intastines  from  the  villica- 
tion  of  the  particles  of  the  jallap,  which  is  vara  vio- 
lent, even  when  taken  in  nuxleration.'" 

'Y\\c  poor  clothier\s  torments  had  already  begun. 
He  retired,  roaring  with  pain,  to  his  own  chamber; 
the  oil  was  swallowed,  and  the  doctor  sent  for ;  but 
before  he  arrived,  the  miserable  patient  hacl  made 
sucli  discharges  upwards  and  downwards,  that  noth- 
ing remained  to  give  him  farther  offence.  And  this 
double  evacuation  was  produced  by  imagination 
alone ;  for  what  he  had  drunk  was  genuine  wine  of 
lk)rdeaux,  which  the  lawyer  had  brought  from  Scot- 
land, for  his  own  private  use.  Tlie  clothier,  finding 
the  joke  tuni  out  so  expensive  and  disagreeable, 
quitted  the  house  next  moniing,  leaving  the  triumph 
to  Micklewhimmen,  who  enjoyed  it  internally,  with- 
out any  outward  signs  of  exultation ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  affected  to  pity  the  young  man  for  what 
he  had  suffered,  and  acquired  fresh  credit  from  this 
show  of  moderation. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  night  which  suc- 
ceeded this  adventure,  that  the  vent  of  the  kitchen 
chimney  being  foul,  the  soot  took  fire,  and  the  alarm 
was  given  in  a  dreadful  manner.  Everybody  leaped 
naked  out  of  bed,  and  in  a  minute  the  whole  house 
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was  filled  with  cries  and  confusion.  There  were  two 
stairs  in  the  house,  and  to  these  we  naturally  ran  ; 
but  they  were  both  so  blocked  up  by  the  people  press- 
ing upon  one  another,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
pass  without  throwing  down  and  trampling  upon  the 
women.  In  the  midst  of  this  anarchy,  Mr.  Mickle- 
whimmen,  with  a  leathern  portmanteau  on  his  back, 
came  running  as  nimbly  as  a  buck  along  the  passage  ; 
and  Tabby,  in  her  under  petticoat,  endeavouring  to 
hook  him  under  the  arm,  that  she  might  escape 
through  his  protection,  he  very  fairly  pushed  her 
down,  crying,  "  Na,  na,  gude  faith,  charity  begins  at 
hame ! "  Without  paying  the  least  respect  to  the 
shrieks  and  entreaties  of  his  female  friends,  he  charged 
through  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  overturning  every- 
thing that  opposed  him,  and  actually  fought  his  way 
to  the  bottom  of  the  staircase.  By  this  time  Clinker 
had  found  a  ladder,  by  which  he  entered  the  window 
of  my  uncle's  chamber,  where  our  family  was  assem- 
bled, and  proposed  that  we  should  make  our  exit 
successively  by  that  conveyance.  The  squire  exhorted 
his  sister  to  begin  the  descent ;  but,  before  she  could 
resolve,  her  woman,  Mrs.  Winifred  Jenkins,  in  a 
transport  of  terror,  threw  herself  out  at  the  window 
upon  the  ladder,  while  Humphry  dropped  upon  the 
ground,  that  he  might  receive  her  in  her  descent. 
This  maiden  was  just  as  she  had  started  out  of  bed ; 
the  moon  shone  very  bright,  and  a  fresh  breeze  of 
wind  blowing,  none  of  Mrs.  Winifred''s  beauties  could 
possibly  escape  the  view  of  the  fortunate  Clinker, 
whose  heart  was  not  able  to  withstand  the  united 
force  of  so  many  charms ;  at  least,  I  am  much  mis- 
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taken  if  he  has  not  been  her  humble  slave  from  that 
moment.  He  received  her  in  his  arms,  and,  giving 
her  his  coat  to  protect  her  from  the  weather,  ascended 
again  with  admirable  dexterity. 

At  that  instant  the  landlord  of  the  house  called  out 
with  an  audible  voice,  that  the  fire  was  extinguished, 
and  the  ladies  had  nothing  farther  to  fear.  This  was 
a  welcome  note  to  the  audience,  and  produced  an  im- 
mediate effect ;  the  shrieking  ceased,  and  a  confused 
sound  of  expostulation  ensued.  I  conducted  Mrs. 
Tabitha  and  my  sister  to  their  own  chamber,  where 
Liddy  fainted  away,  but  was  soon  brought  to  herself. 
Tlien  I  went  to  offer  my  service  to  the  other  ladies, 
who  might  want  assistance.  They  were  all  scudding 
through  the  passage  to  their  several  apartments  ;  and 
as  the  thoroughfare  was  lighted  by  two  lamps,  I  had 
a  pretty  good  observation  of  them  in  their  transit ; 
but,  as  most  of  them  were  naked  to  the  smock,  and 
all  their  heads  shrouded  in  huge  nightcaps,  I  could 
not  distinguish  one  face  from  another,  though  I 
recognised  some  of  their  voices.  These  were  gen- 
erally plaintive ;  some  wept,  some  scolded,  and  some 
prayed.  I  lifted  up  one  poor  gentlewoman,  who  had 
been  overturned  and  sore  bruised  by  a  multitude  of 
feet ;  and  this  was  also  the  case  with  the  lame  parson 
from  Northumberland,  whom  Micklewhimmen  had 
in  his  passage  overthrown,  though  not  with  impunity  ; 
for  the  cripple,  in  falling,  gave  him  such  a  good  pelt 
in  the  head  with  his  crutch,  that  the  blood  followed. 

As  for  the  lawyer,  he  waited  below  till  the  hurly- 
burly  was  over,  and  then  stole  softly  to  his  own 
chamber,  from  which  he  did  not  venture  to  make 
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a  second  sally  till  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  when  he 
was  led  into  the  public  room  by  his  own  servant  and 
another  assistant,  groaning  most  wofully,  with  a 
bloody  napkin  round  his  head.  But  things  were 
greatly  altered  —  the  selfish  brutality  of  his  behaviour 
on  the  stairs  had  steeled  their  hearts  against  all  his 
arts  and  address.  Not  a  soul  offered  to  accommodate 
him  with  a  chair,  cushion,  or  footstool ;  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  sit  down  on  a  hard  wooden  bench. 
In  that  position  he  looked  around  with  a  rueftil  aspect, 
and,  bowing  very  low,  said,  in  a  whining  tone, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant,  ladies  —  fire  is  a 
dreadful  calamity."*'  —  "  Fire  purifies  gold,  and  it  tries 
friendship,"  cried  Mrs.  Tabitha,  bridling.  "  Yea, 
madam,''''  replied  Micklewhimmen,  "  and  it  trieth 
discretion  also.""  —  "  If  discretion  consists  in  forsak- 
ing a  friend  in  adversity,  you  are  eminently  possessed 
of  that  virtue,'*'*  resumed  our  aunt.  "Na,  madam,'" 
rejoined  the  advocate,  "  well  I  wot,  I  cannot  claim 
any  merit  from  the  mode  of  my  retreat.  Ye  11  please 
to  observe,  ladies,  there  are  twa  independent  princi- 
ples that  actuate  our  nature  ;  one  is  instinct,  which 
we  have  in  common  with  the  brute  creation,  and  the 
other  is  reason.  Noo,  in  certain  great  emergencies, 
when  the  faculty  of  reason  is  suspended,  instinct  taks 
the  lead,  and,  when  this  predominates,  having  no 
affinity  with  reason,  it  pays  no  sort  of  regard  to  its 
connexions ;  it  only  operates  for  the  preservation  of  the 
individual,  and  that  by  the  most  expeditious  and  effec- 
tual means.  Therefore,  begging  your  pardon,  ladies, 
I  ""m  no  accountable,  inforo  conscientice,  for  what  I  did, 
while  under  the  influence  of  this  irresistible  pooer."" 
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Here  my  uncle  interposed,  —  "I  should  be  glad  to 
know,"^  said  he,  "  whether  it  was  instinct  that 
prompted  you  to  retreat  with  bag  and  baggage  ;  for, 
I  think,  you  had  a  portmanteau  on  your  shoulder." 
—  The  lawyer  answered  without  hesitation,  "  Gif 
I  might  tell  my  mind  freely,  without  incurring  the 
suspicion  of  presumption,  I  should  think  it  was 
something  superior  to  either  reason  or  instinct  which 
suggested  that  measure,  and  this  on  a  twafald  accoont. 
In  the  first  place,  the  portmanteau  contained  the 
writings  of  a  worthy  nobleman''s  estate  ;  and  their 
being  burnt  would  have  occasioned  a  loss  that  could 
not  be  repaired.  Secondly,  my  good  angel  seems  to 
have  laid  the  portmantle  on  my  shoulders,  by  way  of 
defence,  to  sustain  the  violence  of  a  most  inhuman 
blow  from  the  crutch  of  a  reverend  clergyman  ;  which, 
even  in  spite  of  that  medium,  hath  wounded  me 
sorely,  even  unto  the  pericranium."  — "  By  your 
doctrine,"  cried  the  parson,  who  chanced  to  be  pres- 
ent, "  I  am  not  accountable  for  the  blow,  which  was 
the  effect  of  instinct."  —  "I  crave  your  pardon, 
reverend  sir,"  said  the  other,  "  instinct  never  acts  but 
for  the  preservation  of  the  individual ;  but  your  pres- 
ervation was  out  of  the  case.  You  had  already  re- 
ceived the  damage,  and  therefore  the  blow  must  be 
imputed  to  revenge,  which  is  a  sinful  passion,  that 
ill  becomes  any  Christian,  especially  a  Protestant 
divine;  and  let  me  tell  you,  most  reverend  doctor, 
gin  I  had  a  mind  to  plea,  the  law  would  hauld  my 
libel  relevant."  —  "  Why,  the  damage  is  pretty  equal 
on  both  sides,"  cried  the  parson  ;  "  your  head  is  broke, 
and  my  crutch  is  snapped  in  the  middle.    Now,  if 
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you  will  repair  the  one,  I  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
curing  the  other."" 

This  sally  raised  the  laugh  iigainst  Micklewhinimen, 
who  began  to  look  grave  ;  when  my  uncle,  in  order 
to  change  the  discoui*se,  observed,  that  instinct  had 
been  very  kind  to  him  in  another  respect,  for  it  had 
restored  to  him  the  use  of  his  limbs,  which,  in  his 
exit,  he  had  moved  with  sui*prising  agility.  He  re- 
plied, that  it  was  the  nature  of  fear  to  brace  up  the 
nerves,  and  mentioned  some  surprising  feats  of 
strength  and  activity  j)erformed  by  persons  under 
the  impulse  of  terror  ;  but  he  complained  that,  in  his 
own  particular,  the  effects  had  ceased  when  the  cause 
was  taken  away.  The  stjuiiti  said  he  would  lay  a 
tea-drinking  on  his  heail,  that  he  should  dance  a 
Scotch  measure,  without  making  a  false  step;  and 
the  advocate  grinning,  called  for  the  pi{KT.  A  fiddler 
being  at  hand,  this  original  sbirted  up,  with  his  bloody 
napkin  over  his  black  tie-periwig,  and  accjuitted  him- 
self in  such  a  manner,  as  excited  the  mirth  of  the  whole 
comjmny  ;  but  he  could  not  regain  the  goo^l  graces  of 
Mrs.  Tabby,  who  did  not  understand  the  principle 
of  instinct ;  and  the  lawyer  did  not  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  proceed  to  further  demonstration. 

From  Harrowgate  we  came  hither,  by  the  way  of 
York,  and  here  we  shall  tarry  some  days,  as  my  uncle 
and  Tabitha  are  both  resolved  to  make  use  of  the 
waters.  ScarlK)rough,  though  a  paltry  town,  is  ro- 
mantic, from  its  situation  along  a  cliff*  that  overhangs 
the  sea.  The  harbour  is  formtnl  by  a  small  ellx)w 
of  land  that  runs  out  as  a  natural  mole,  directly 
opposite  to  the  town  ;  and  on  that  side  is  the  castle, 
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which  stands  very  liig^^  of  considerable  extent,  and 
before  the  invention  of  «^unpo\vder  was  counted  im- 
pregnable. At  the  other  end  of  Scarborough  are 
two  public  rooms  i'ov  the  use  of  the  company  wlio 
resort  to  this  place  in  the  sunnner,  to  drink  the 
waters  and  ))athe  in  the  sea  ;  and  the  divei'sions  arc 
pretty  much  on  tlie  same  footing  here  as  at  Bath. 
The  Spa  is  a  little  way  beyond  the  town,  on  this  side, 
under  a  cliff,  within  a  few  paces  of  the  sea,  and 
thither  the  drinkers  go  every  morning  in  dishabille; 
but  the  descent  is  by  a  great  number  of  steps,  which 
invalids  find  very  inconvenient. 

Betwixt  the  well  and  the  harbour,  the  bathing 
machines  ai-e  ranged  along  the  beach,  with  all  their 
propel  utensils  and  attendants.  You  have  never  seen 
one  of  these  machines.  Imagine  to  yourself  a  small, 
snug,  wooden  chamber,  fixed  upon  a  wheel -carriage, 
having  a  door  at  each  end,  and,  on  each  side,  a  little 
window  above,  a  bench  below.  The  bather  ascend- 
ing into  this  apartment  by  wooden  steps,  shuts  him- 
self in,  and  begins  to  undress,  while  the  attendant 
yokes  a  horse  to  the  end  next  the  sea,  and  draws  the 
carriage  forwards  till  the  surface  of  the  water  is  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  dressing-room,  then  he 
moves  and  fixes  the  horse  to  the  other  end.  The 
person  within,  being  stripped,  opens  the  door  to  the 
seaward,  where  he  finds  the  guide  ready,  and  plunges 
headlong  into  the  water.  After  having  bathed,  he 
reascends  into  the  apartment,  by  the  steps  which  had 
been  shifted  for  that  purpose,  and  puts  on  his  clothes 
at  his  leisure,  while  the  carriage  is  drawn  back  again 
upon  the  dry  land,  so  that  he  has  nothing  further  to 
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do  but  to  open  the  door,  and  come  down  as  he  went 
up.  Should  he  be  so  weak  or  ill  as  to  require  a  ser- 
vant to  put  off  or  on  his  clothes,  there  is  room 
enough  in  the  apartment  for  half-a-dozen  people. 
The  guides  who  attend  the  ladies  in  the  water  are  of 
their  own  sex,  and  they  and  the  female  bathers  have 
a  dress  of  flannel  for  the  sea  ;  nay,  they  are  provided 
with  other  conveniences  for  the  support  of  decorum. 
A  certain  number  of  the  machines  are  fitted  with 
tilts,  that  project  from  the  seaward  ends  of  them,  so 
as  to  screen  the  bathers  from  the  view  of  all  persons 
whatsoever.  The  beach  is  admirably  adapted  for  this 
practice,  the  descent  being  gently  gradual,  and  the 
sand  soft  as  velvet;  but  then  the  machines  can  be 
used  only  at  a  certain  time  of  the  tide,  which  varies 
every  day  ;  so  that  sometimes  the  bathers  are  obliged 
to  rise  very  early  in  the  morning.  For  my  part,  I 
love  swimming  as  an  exercise,  and  can  enjoy  it  at  all 
times  of  the  tide,  without  the  formality  of  an  appa- 
ratus. You  and  I  have  often  plunged  together  into 
the  Isis,  but  the  sea  is  a  much  more  noble  bath,  for 
health  as  well  as  pleasure.  You  cannot  conceive 
what  a  flow  of  spirits  it  gives,  and  how  it  braces 
every  sinew  of  the  human  frame.  Were  I  to  enumer- 
ate half  the  diseases  which  are  every  day  cured  by 
sea-bathing,  you  might  justly  say  you  had  received  a 
treatise,  instead  of  a  letter,  from 

Your  aff*ectionate  friend  and  servant, 
Scarborough,  July  1.  y  J.  Melford. 

END  OF  vol.  I. 
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